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PLEDGE TO THE NATION 




JUST AND GRACEFUL SOCIAL ORDER 

1 MUST CONFESS that I am overwhelmed by the trust my 
people have placed in me by electing me to the highest office 
in the land. This feeling is enhanced by the circumstance that 
I have been called upon to occupy this office after one of the most 
distinguished sons of India. Dr. Radhakrishnan. who has been for 
long years my guide, philosopher and friend and under whom it 
has been my valued privilege to work for the last five years. I 
shall endeavour to follow his example but I can hardly hope to 
emulate him. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan brought to the Presidency a mental equip¬ 
ment, a degree of erudition and a wealth of experience rarely to 
be found anywhere. During a lifetime devoted to the pursuit of 
knowledge and truth, he has done more than probably any other 
man to bring out and explain Indian philosophical thought and 
the oneness of all true spiritual values. He has never lost his faith 
in the essential humanity of man and himself has never ceased to 
champion the right of all men to live in dignity and with justice. 
His services to the cause of education have been invaluable and 
as Vico-President and Chairman of the Upper House of our 
Parliament he rendered signal service to the nation for ten years 
before the fitting culmination of his career in the role of President. 
On his retirement he takes with him the grateful thanks and loving 
re^rd of the whole nation. We wish him many years of health 
and happiness. 

J can only assure you that 1 enter this office in a spirit of 
prayerful humility and total dedication. 1 have just taken the oath 
of loyalty to the Constitution of India. It is the Constitution of 
a comparatively new state which its free citizens have for the 
first time in their history given to themselves. It is the young 
state of an ancient people who. through the long millennia and 
through the co-operation of diverse ethnic elements have striven 
to realise timeless, absolute values in their own peculiar way. I 
pledge myself to the service of those values. For though some 
concrete realisations of a value may become inadequate wifii the 
change of circumstance, the value remains eternally valid and 
presses for newer and fresher realisation. The past is not dead 
and static* it is alive and dynamic and is involved in determining 

Oo aftanmi n g the Office of President, Central Hall of Parliament, New 
Delhi. May 13, 1967 
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the quality of our present and the prospects of our future. In his 
own inimitable way Tagore has said 

1 have felt your muffled steps in my blood. 

Everlasting Past. 

I have seen your hushed countenance in the 
heart of the garrulous day. 

You have come to write the unfinished stories of our 
father in unseen script in the pages of our destiny. 

You lead back to life the unremembered days for the 
shaping of new images. 

The process of its constant renewal is, indeed, the process of 
the growth of national culture and national character. It is the 
business of education, as I see it. to minister to this constant 
renewal; and I may be forgiven the presumption that my choice 
to this high office has mainly, if not entirely, been made on 
account of my long association with the education of my people. 
1 maintain that education is a prime instrument of national pur¬ 
pose and that the quality of its education is inescapably involved 
in the quality of the nation. I. therefore, pledge myself to the 
totality of our past culture from wheresover it may have come 
and by whomsoever it may have been contributed. I pledge myself 
to the service of the totality of my country’s culture. I pledge 
my loyally to my country, irrespective of region or language I 
pledge myself to work for its strength and progress and for the 
w'elfare of its people without distinction of caste, colour or creed. 
'The whole of Bharat is my home and its people are my family. 
The people have chosen to make me the Head of this family for 
a certain time. It shall be my earnest endeavour to seek to make 
this home strong and beautiful, a worthy home for a great people 
engaged in the fascinating task of building up a just and pros* 
perous and graceful life. The family is big and is constantly 
growing at a rather inconveniently fast pace. We shall each one 
of us have to participate unsparin^y in building its new life, 
each in his own sphere and each in his own way. For sheer size 
the tasks ahead of us are so demanding that no one can afford 
to sit back and just watch or let frustration become endemic in 
our country. The situation demands of us work, work and more 
work, silent and sincere work, solid and steady reconstruction of 
the whole material and cultural life of our people. 

This work, as I see it, has two aspects: work on one's self and 
work for ithe society around. They are mutually, fruitful aspects 
of work. The work on one's self is to follow me urge towards 
moral development as free persons under self-imposed discipline. 
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which alone can render that development possible. Its end-pro< 
duct is a free moral personality. We can neglect this end-product 
only at our peril. 

This end-product cannot sustain itself without seeking and 
exerting itself to bring about the approximation of the society in 
which it is privileged to serve to a better, a juster and a more 
graceful way of life. The individual cannot grow to its full per¬ 
fection without a corresponding advance of the collective' social 
existence. Let us resolve to get whole-heartedly engaged in these 
two aspects of work—^individual and social. Ihis dual effort will 
give to the life of our state a specific flavour. 

For the state to us will not be just an organisation of power 
but a moral institution. It is a part of our national temperament 
and an inheritance from the great leader of our liberation move¬ 
ment, Mahatma Gandhi, that power should be used only for moral 
purposes. The peace of the strong is what we shall dedicate our¬ 
selves to work for. Our concept of national destiny will never 
have the expansionist urges of imperialistic growth, it shall ever 
eschew chauvinism. It shall work for providing to each citizen 
the essential minima of decent human existence. It shall fight 
against intellectual laziness and indifference to the demands of 
social justice. It shall eradicate all narrow, corporate selfishness. 
And it shall do all this as the willing acceptance of a moral duty, 
as a joyfully undertaken ethical task 

We shall seek to combine in our national life power with 
morality, technique with ethics, action with meditation, the East 
with the West, Siegfried with the Buddha. We shall keep in view 
the two poles of the eternal and temporal, of an awakened con¬ 
science and skilled efficiency, of conviction and achievement. 

I have full faith in my people that they will bring forth the 
energy requisite for the satisfactory performance of this dual task. 

It shall be my privilege to contribute my share to this en¬ 
chanting enterprise. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND THE SOdETY 

I DEEM IT both an honour and a privilege to participate in 
the convocation of this great university, one of the three 
oldest in India, especially when I recall the great men who have 
addressed its convocations in the past. When your learned Vice- 
Chancellor invited me to this function, I readily agreed because 
it has always been a pleasant and stimulating experience for me 
to meet young men and women engaged in the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge and discovery: and as I grow older and tend to drift further 
away from direct contact with education, the pleasure of such 
meetings becomes even greater. I. therefore, feel very grateful to 
your Vice-Chancellor and the members of your university for 
giving me this opportunity to spend some time in your midst. 

To you, my young friends, who have received their degrees 
and distinctions today, I offer my warm felicitations. I wish you 
a purposeful and happy life in the service of our country and in 
the never ending pursuit of learning and excellence. Please 
remember that education does not end with graduation. It was 
never so even in the past; and in the modem world in which, 
knowledge is growing at a phenomenal pace, a university degree 
indicates only the arrh'al of the student at the threshold of know¬ 
ledge. There is not only humour but profound vnsdom in the 
story of the young graduate who said to the world: “Look, world, 
I have completed my education. I am a B.A.” The world 
replied: “Sit down, young man, and now learn the rest of the 
alphabet.” 

Your university is fortunate in having, as its Vice-Chancellor, 
a great son of our country, Shri P. B. Gajendragadkar, who is a 
valued friend of mine. He combines great scholarship with 
simplicity and humility in typical Indian tradition of plain 
living and high thinking. He is a man of wide experience, great 
vision and, above all, a keen sense of dedication to social recon¬ 
struction and the uplift of the under-privileged classes. I am quite 
sure that, under his able guidance, this university, which already 
occupies a leading position among our universities, will rise to 
still higher levels of academic excellence. 

On an occasion like diis, I cannot but think of our educa¬ 
tional system, its needs and problems, strengths and weaknesses, or 

Convocation Address, Bcnnbay University, August, 21, 1967 

7 
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achievements and promises; and you will pardon me if I take a 
few minutes to share with you some thoughts that are uppermost 
in my mind at present 

One readily grants the significance of education as an 
academic discipline which helps man to march forward in his 
eternal quest for truth and excellence. But a debate is often rais¬ 
ed about the individual and social aims of education. It must be 
remembered, however, that the relationship between the individual 
and the society is really mutual and complementary. The develop¬ 
ment of the individual enriches and improves society; and a 
well-organised, free and just society provides wider opportunities 
for the individual to grow. In certain situations, however, a 
greater emphasis has to be deliberately placed on the social pur¬ 
poses of education and education has to be used as an instrument 
of social change. This is specially so in developing countries like 
ours. 

The tasks which we have set before ourselves are as formid¬ 
able as they are noble. We want to raise our standard of living 
substantially and to assure a minimum income to each family or. 
at least, to each planned family. We want to create a new social 
order based on justice, equality, freedom, and the dignity of the 
individual. We want to adopt modem science and technology 
and, side by side, develop a sense of social responsibility and 
generate moral and spiritual values based on our own great tradi¬ 
tions and the valuable contributions of other cultures. This is 
not a utopian or even an over-ambitious programme. It is the 
minimum needed for an honourable national existence. In imple¬ 
menting it, we can have no greater ally than education which is 
the most powerful instrument of national development. What we 
need most urgently, therefore, is revolution' in education which 
can trigger off the cultural, economic and social revolution we 
need. 

Why is it that we have not yet been able to spark off this 
revolution whose need and importance are universally granted, 
even in the twenty years of independence? The failure is certainly 
not due to lack of knowledge. Most of our great leaders were 
also great educationists. Tagore, Gandhiji, Lala Lajpat Rai, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan and others have said so much about education 
and given such valuable guidelines that a vigorous and sustained 
implementation of even a fraction of their teachings would have 
done the trick. I also refuse to believe, although the argument 
is more plausible, that this was due to lack of finfinoe. I do not 
think that any country can be so poor that it cannot give work 
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and fair education to all its people. Nations often get into a 
vicious circle in which diey cannot educate their people because 
they are poor and they continue to remain poor because they can¬ 
not provide good education to all their citizens. But such vicious 
circles can be and have been broken through dedication and 
human effort. If we bad these in adequate measure, lack of funds 
would not have barred our progress. 

I would be personally inclined to attribute this failure to the 
absence of the proper type of educational leadership. Ideas are 
important, no doubt. But they cannot be effective unless there 
is an adequate number of competent and dedicated individuals 
who can stand behind them and help them to take root, to grow, 
to flower and to bear fruit. Money is, indeed, important. But 
it cannot necessarily create such workers. The crucial resource 
needed is the right type of leadership and, if it exists, the required 
funds will be found or ways would be discovered to achieve the 
desired objectives even with meagre material resources. 

The large-iscale reconstruction of national life which we 
envisage can be accomplished only with the help of an intelligen¬ 
tsia of adequate size and competence and of deep commitment to 
the service of the masses and the development of the nation. Its 
size is important if an impact is to be made on the people as a 
whole. Its competence is of greater significance, especially in the 
modern world of rapidly expandinir knowledge and quick social 
change. But most important of all is its close affinity with the 
masses of people and its commitment to national development. 
It is only the universities which can provide this leadership; and 
if they can do .to. all difficulties which now loom large on the 
horizon and seem to hinder our progress will vanish, like darkness 
at sunrise. That is why Gandhiii used to say that the aim of 
university education should be to turn out true servants of the 
people who will live and die for the country.” The principal 
thesis that I would like to place before you therefore is this; the 
breakthrough in our educational reconstruction in the first 
instance, and ultimately in national development itself, can coine 
only if we can so reconstruct our higher education that it TOnds 
out bands of young men and women who are competent, disciplin¬ 
ed, and dedicated to the service of the masses and the development 
of the country. 

How can the universities fulfil this heavy responsibility that 
rests on them? In my view, they will have to develop five im¬ 
portant functions for this purpose. The traditional universities 
bad three main functions—teaching, research and the training of 
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leadership in a few select fields. Modem universities will have 
to continue and expand these functions to cover all walks of life 
and to add two others; service to the community and adult edu¬ 
cation. This is especially important in developing countries. 

From this point of view, our universities have a* long and 
difficult iourney ahead. They have to widen their scope to cover 
several new fields and deal with large enrolments that are doubl¬ 
ing every seven or eight years. They need a sjrmbiotic develop¬ 
ment of teaching and research to ensure that every student acquires 
an adequate competence in his field and cultivates a sense of 
curiositv, a scientific temper of mind, a capacity to think and 
judge for himself and a problem-solving ability. Like all first 
things, these steps are essential and important, but not enough. 
The universities must build up close liaison with their local com¬ 
munities and involve themselves intensively in the study of 
national problems and in the implementation of programmes of 
communitv service or national development. These new activities 
will provide proper scope for the development of research, make 
teaching more realistic and effective, and create, in the student 
body, an awareness and understanding of national problems which 
will be a refreshing contrast to the apathy and ignorance tfiat is 
now common. All university students, irrespective of their fields 
of study, should be given a basic course in citizenship which will 
include a study of the freedom struggle, the Constitufilon with 
special reference to the noble principles enshrined in its Preamble, 
the new social order we desire to create, and the problems and 
programmes of national development. Students should be in¬ 
creasingly involved in participating in meaningful and challenging 
activities of social or national service. In fact, the objective 
should be to develop a large-scale and varied programme which 
would ultimatelv cover all students. The idea of social service 
being an integral part of education was first adopted at the primary 
stage as an important facet of basic education. The Education 
Commission has recommended that it should now be made an 
integral part of secondary and higher education as well. I fully 
share this view because it is really at these stages that the white- 
collar attitudes tend to harden and die gulf between the people 
and the intellegentsia tends to widen. Your Vice-Chancellor has 
been putting forward a passionate plea for the development of a 
nationwide university movement of service to society. I hope 
the Government will help him through the provision of needed 
resources and that this university would give a valuable lead 
which would soon be adopted in all parts of the country. 
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I visualise the establishment of strong extension departments 
in universities to look after such programmes of community con¬ 
tact and social or national service. A beginning may be made 
where the necessary atmosphere exists and the essential enthusiasm 
and leadership is available. But, very soon, the activity should be 
extended to all universities. When they do come into existence, 
the extension departments should also develop programmes of 
adult education. Intensive drives have to be organised for 
liquidating mass illiteracy and teachers and students in higher 
education can play a valuable role in them. Th^ can make a 
still greater contribution through the training of rural leadership. 
Studies have shown that the size of this leadership is small, about 
two per thousand of the total population, and hence manageable. 
Unfortunately, its educational equipment is limited. The large 
majority has only received primary education; some are illiterate 
and only less than two per cent have received secondary or higher 
education. The vast bulk of this leadership cannot, therefore, be 
expected to come to the universities. But, in view of its impor¬ 
tance. for it moulds the entire life in rural areas and elects about 
80 per cent of our legislators, it is the duty of the universities to 
go to them and to develop an appropriate programme for their 
education. If the university teachers, and now they number about 
a hundred thousand, can meet this leadership in small seminars 
or groups and discuss with them the major issues facing the coun¬ 
try and its programmes of development, the entire character of 
Government policies, the quality of public participation in them 
and the eflRiciency of their implementation will be revolutionised. 

Two other programmes need special attention. The first is to 
create a climate of hard work and dedication. I think it should 
be possible for us to involve every student, meaningfully and in a 
challenging manner, in various programmes of curricular and 
co-curricular activities for not less than 50 to 60 hours a week. 
There are some institutions where this is done even today. But 
unfortunately these are few and, in a majority of institutions, the 
general atmosphere is one of listlessness and lack of purpose, 
except when the examination season is close at hand. It is in 
this idleness that most mischief of student unrest is born. T, 
therefore, plead with all university teachers to make an earnest 
effort to create a climate of purposeful and sustained hard work 
in all institutions in all parte of the year, not excluding the vaca¬ 
tions. 

The second programme is to involve students closely in the 
day-to^y management of affairs with which they are concerned, 
especially in the maintenance of discipline, and to create a climate 
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of confidence, mutual respect and appreciation between them and 
the teachers. The appointment of joint committees of teachers 
and students in all institutions of higher education which has been 
recommended by the Education Commission and the Vice- 
Chancellors* Conference may go a long way in this dy'ection. It 
deserves implementation on a priority basis. 

I would also like to emphasise the need to maintain proper 
discipline in all institutions of higher education and to eschew 
violence. Gandhiji laid great emphasis on non-violence in all 
fields, both domestic and international and had his own metaphy¬ 
sical reasons for it. We may or may not accept his metaphysical 
argument; and we may not yet have reached the stage of develop¬ 
ment when non-violence can be practicable in the international 
sphere. But on practical considerations of national survival and 
development, we must abjure violence in domestic matters. It is 
nothing short of suicide to try to solve our internal disputes by 
resort to violence rather than through discussion, persuasion and 
the inevitable give-and-take of democratic life. What is even more 
important is that there can be no place for violence in the civilised 
life which a university community is expected to live and place 
before the country as a model. 

I regard these programmes of the reconstruction of higher 
education as extremely urgent and significant. We have no time 
to lose. The next five or ten years will probably be the crucial 
period in our history and the future of die country will depend 
ivery largely on what we do or fail to do in this period. In its 
turn, this will largely depend upon what happens or does not 
happen in education and, especially, in higher education. We have 
now a very large student body in our universities, about two 
million strong, and it may be described as the largest and most 
significant group of educated persons in the country. For the first 
time in our history, this student body also represents all social 
strata and all parts of the country. It is, therefore, a tremendous 
force to reckon with, for good or ill. If the programmes I have 
suggested can be developed, the university students can be a great 
force for good and can regenerate the entire life of the nation. 
On the other hand, if education continues to be ineffective, if a 
climate of hard work and dedication cannot be generated, if the 
crisis of confidence between teachers and students continues to 
persist, if the link between the universities and the community 
remains weak and if indiscipline continues unchecked, this very 
student body may accelerate social disintegration. The need Jot 
immediate and effective action on right lines is thus obvious and 
cannot be over-stressed. 
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It is in this sense that 1 would like to recall what Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru said at the convocation of the University of 
Allahabad some years ago : 

^‘University stands for humanism, for tolerance, for reason, 
for the adventure of ideas and for the search of truth. It stands 
for the onward march of the human race towards ever higher 
objectives. If the universities discharge their duties adequately, 
then it is well with the nation and the people.” 

I am afraid that, at the present moment, all is not well with 
the universities nor are they in a position to discharge their duties 
adequately. It is, therefore, a programme of the highest priority 
to develop higher education on proper lines. This depends, to 
some extent, on Government. But it largely depends on you, the 
present generation of teachers and students. May God give you 
the inspiration, the guidance and the strength to play your part 
in the reconstruction of higher education and thereby generate a 
vast and creative effort in social and economic reorganisation and 
national development. 


A GOOD TEACHER 

I T IS A matter of great pleasure for me to participate in this 
function for presentation of National Awards for Teachers. 
1 need hardly assure you that this is no empty or formal phrase 
that I am using. As one who has spent the major portion of his 
life in the teaching profession, I can only rejoice in a function 
which in some significant way symbolises increased public recogni¬ 
tion for the teaching community as a whole in the country. In 
giving these awards to selected teachers we are, in fact, honouring 
teachers all over the country for their dedicated work in the cause 
of national development. The awards, in fact, serve to represent 
many more teachers who silently and selflessly keep the wheels of 
educational progress moving without expectation of any reward 
or recognition. I should like, at the very outset, to take tMs 
opportunity to pay a tribute to teachers all over the country for 
tteir growing contribution to our national development. 

Oiidng away the National Awards for Teachers, New Delhi, November 
7 , 1967 
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Today's function itself appears to me to be of considerable 
national importance and significance. That about one hundred 
teachers representing different regions and languages, levels and 
disciplines should gather at one place can be a rich and rewarding 
experience. This meeting is like a microcosm of the* many-sided 
composition, character and culture of our country. And, I should 
think that a meeting such as this is a fitting illustration of the 
unique feature of unity in diversity which our country so richlyi 
exemplifies. I hope that the awardees have availed of this opportu¬ 
nity not only to fraternise and exchange ideas but also make last¬ 
ing contacts and friendships during the period of their stay together 
so that this function may also serve the cause of national 
integration. 

The function will, of course, be a memorable occasion for 
teachers who have been selected for the awards. J am sure that 
it is not the monetary value of the award that moves them. It 
would be a matter of personal satisfaction and legitimate pride 
for anyone to be selected from among thousands of teachers for 
an award presented at the highest national level. The award is 
a tangible token of the nation’s appreciation of the unremitting 
efforts of some of the talented and dedicated teachers from dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country. It is an honour which the awardee 
should be happy to share with the section of the teachers firom 
where he or ^e has been so well selected. 

I have no doubt that everyone of the awardees is worthy of 
the National Award. 1 was. however, interested to glance through 
the criteria for selection of the candidates for the award. They 
seem to me to indicate sound guidelines for the work and conduct 
of every teacher. I shall not discuss them on this occasion but 
may perhaps allow myself the liberty to share with you my concept 
of what a good teacher might be expected to be. Men. as I see 
them, may be classified as theoretical men, men of imagination, 
religious men. economic men, political men, and social men. The 
theoretical man is, for instance, led in his mental growth primarily 
by the urge for objective knowledge. The imaginative man, the 
artist, does not comprehend reality objectively; his intention is to 
give expression to the subjective significance of things as he 
experiences them. The religious man is guided in his life by the 
relationship of all reality and all appearance to a higher ^iritual 
whole, yearning for peace and salvation which comes from the 
Part’s reconciliation with the Whole. In the social type, however, 
the dominant note is that of love for other Mow-men. His urge 
is not primarily to know, nor to express, not even to bring him¬ 
self in relation to sometUng transcending himsdf—it is love for 
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living and moving men, a sense of oneness with them, of readiness 
to help them and the joy of giving of his best to them. The highest 
principle of the theoretical man is Truth, that of the religious 
man Salvation, that of the political man Power, that of the social 
man Love. Pure types are. indeed, rare but some principle pre¬ 
dominates in various types. The good teacher—and that is the 
point I wish to make to you, my fellow-teachers—^the good teacher 
is predominantly a character of the social type. The essence of 
his work is the whole-hearted attempt to get values realised in 
other young persons with loving sympathy for the understanding 
of the needs and gifts of these persons. His chief preoccupation 
is with unripe, growing lives, with personality, as it were, in the 
bud. He is guided in this by the characteristics of his ward, he 
seeks to help the bud into full bloom and not to make paper- 
flowers to satisfy his whim and fancy. The growth of the morally 
autonomous personality is the aim and end of his endeavour. The 
teacher’s is not to dictate or dominate, his is to help and to serve, 
to understand and shape in Faith, Love and Reverence—^yes. 
Reverence for the child. Teachers like these can be trusted to 
initiate the great change in Indian education which alone can bring 
about the change in our society for which it is visibly crying. 

I do hope and trust tliat teachers like these will be forth¬ 
coming in requisite numbers, for without them we may not hope 
with any degr% of confidence for a bright future for our people. 
And we have not attained freedom to despair of our future. 

1 am not unmindful of the material needs of teachers in our 
country. I am fully aware of the dreadful material limitations 
under which the vast bulk of the teaching community continues to 
live and work. The Education Minister has briefly indicated some 
of the measures adopted for improvement of the emoluments and 
the service conditions of teachers- I must, however, confess that 
we are yet far from the goal of even minimum acceptable standards 
of living for teachers, particularly, primary school teachers. I, for 
one, shall not be a happy man until the entire teaching community 
in the country, from the lowest to the highest rung of the educa¬ 
tional ladder, is built up as a homogeneous whole, in terms of 
prestige as well as material conditions of work and life. This 
goal may be far away but I see signs that we are moving in the 
right direction. A beginning has already been made to raise the 
standards of the teaching community. And, there is unanimity of 
opinion as well as sentiments in favour of the proposition that 
improvement oi the teachers' living conditions is the first pre¬ 
requisite for improvement of the quality of education. Last, but 
not the least, the Education Minister himself has been a dedicated 
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teacher all his life and a valiant champion of their ri^ts. 1 have 
no doubt that all reasonable needs and requirements of teaches^ 
will find a ready response in him and that with his characteristic 
zeal and vigour he will succeed in promoting their progress and 
welfare in all respects. 

In the end. 1 take pleasure in congratulating the recipients 
of the National Awards for this year. 


GANDHUl: THE POLE^TAR 

1 AM GRATEFUL to Morarjibhai for inviting me to be with 
you on this happy occasion. Here 1 feel like a weary, harass¬ 
ed traveller who, having lost his way. has again reached his place. 
You might be wondering how 1 call Gujarat Vidyapeeth as my 
place. But it is true. You know, a greater part of my life, when 
my spirits were young, was spent in an educational institution 
like yours, the Jamia Millia. Thus, while our places of work were 
different, we were one at heart. The great leader who created an 
awakening in you also roused me and my colleagues. He who 
laid the foundation of your Vidyapeeth and was its Chancellor 
while he lived, had assigned us the task of the Jamia Millia. We 
could not claim the honour of having him as our Chancellor; he 
appointed Hakim Ajmal Khan to that position. But his sympathy 
and love were always with us and whenever we were in difiiculty 
he encouraged and solaced us quietly and silently and we alone 
know it. Is this not enough to bind us together? We are united 
in our work and thinking. 

Our common bond is one of using education as an instrument 
of national reconstruction, treating it not as a mercenary activity 
but as sacred duty. Earlier, this bond united those working in 
National imiversities. but now it embraces all those engaged in 
the task of education; they are discharging the biggest national 
responsibility, as I believe that the future of the country and the 
people is being moulded in the classrooms and the play-fields of 
schools and universities. If it is not well with education, if the 
teachers are devoid of zeal, if the people are ignorant of its im¬ 
portance. if they fail to mobilise resources for it, the future of the 

Convocation Address, Gujarat Vidyapeeth, AhiiSedabad, October 
18 , 1967 
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country can be put in jeopardy. 1 have unguardedly referred to 
the availability of resources. It is true that resources are a must 
in any venture but this reminds me of the early years of our 
National education institutions. 1 feel that those days of 
stringency and travail were better in some ways. We lacked in 
resources but not aspirations, in wealth but not the will. We 
had before us an ideal and a sense of devotion in our hearts. 
There was no thought of asking for our rights but an urge to do 
our duty. There was no opportunity to ask for wage increase 
as toil was a pleasure. We found a glimmer of freedom in the 
eyes of every child, every graduate who came to us to study. We 
found in them everything which years of slavery had snatched 
from us. Each one of them looked to us another Gandhi, Tagore. 
Aurobindo, Nehru or Vinoba, who held promise of raising the 
country's prestige and honour through his life, work and thought. 
In them lay the vision of accomplishing what we could not hope 
to realise in our own lives. We had affection and respect for those 
children and students, yes respect, respect for the tasks we hoped 
they would perform, respect for the thoughts we believed they 
would nurse, respect for the destiny we expected they would build, 
destiny of their own and that of the nation. Those were good 
old days, friends, really good old days. Then the country became 
independent, the sun of freedom dawned on our soil the dawn 
we had been yearning to see all through the dark days of slavery. 
But freedom brought bloodshed in its wake, the country was 
divided, its streets were red with blood, brothers became enemies, 
grief struck every home, rendering lakhs of them destitutes. The 
brightness of freedom was dotted with dark misery. The fervour 
awakened by liberty was subdued. The aspirations of building 
up a new India of our dreams received a rude shock, and our 
spirits were dampened. New difficulties arose and we had to 
bend all our energies to their removal and much that could have 
been accomplished in the first flush of independence could not 
be done. But those dark days have passed. One good thing about 
time is that it docs pass away. We have been free now for the 
last twenty years and we have before us the task of building up 
our nation. This is our task and only we have to accomplish it. 
We cannot now blame others for our shortcomings. In this task, 
all those in the field of education, the teachers and the taught, 
are in the vanguard. It is for you to find out whether you are 
worthy of this role. To equip yourself for this task, you have 
to bear in mind that education can best be self-imparted. You 
can lead a horse to a pond, but you cannot make it drink. My 
3—3 P. D. I. & B./72 
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appeal to all of you, the teachers, and the graduates who arc 
passing out today, is to consider this task as your own, a task 
that helps develop the mind and makes better men of us. You 
know that personality develops when you take stock of your own 
deeds and judge whether you have acted ill or well. Work, 
manual or mental, provides a sense of fulfilment only when it 
is done honestly, making some sacrifice for it, and exercising 
restraint over self. Work is educative for him who accepts the 
discipline that it enjoins. This educational work and the develop¬ 
ment of the mind takes place according to the laws of the 
intellect. The sustenance for the mind comes from the culture, 
its worldly and other-worldly aspects, social order, arts, religious 
traditions, moral precepts, laws and customs, family life, life in 
villages, town and cities, government, law courts and schools. 
All people do not derive benefit from all these elements. Certain 
aspects influence certain people. This is not the time to speak 
on it at length. What 1 want to tell you in particular is that the 
life and character of great, noble and true men help and can 
help build up a nation to an extent not perhaps possible through 
any other means. Others things can provide heaps of information 
and knowledge, efiiciency and expertise. But it is the expertise 
that makes a thief steal. Mere knowledge helps you cheat others, 
keep others uninformed, distort the truth, and hoodwink simple¬ 
tons. True education does not aim at providing only expertise. It 
equips you to work for noble, good and true ends. He who 
serves noble and good causes receives true education. He who 
learns to be honest in the performance of these tasks becomes a 
true man. 

This true education can best be gained by studying the lives 
of good, true and noble men and following in their footsteps. 
You who work in this Vidyapeeth founded by Gandhiji do not 
need to look elsewhere. For your education and mental develop¬ 
ment and for you to be true men, you have only to follow 
Gandhiji’s example and teachings, understand his life and princi¬ 
ples. I should like to place before you certain facets of Gandhiji's 
life. 

First of all, I like to tell you that this great man who was 
bom 98 years, ago in Kathiawad was in no way a remarkable 
child. He grew up as a shy boy who preferred aloofness. He 
did not join other boys much either in games or in childhood 
pranks. Nor was he extraordinary at studies. Still, the ordinary, 
shy boy attained great heights in life. In his younger days he 
gave no evidence of any quality not found in othS* average boys. 
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He who wants to touch hi^ peaks in life should bear this in minH, 
Even those who do not find any extraordinary qualities in them¬ 
selves can also win laurels. Mahatma Gandhi’s greatness lay in the 
fact that even though he was an ordinary boy» he was truthful, 
adamant in adherence to truth, hard-working and honest to his 
work, and thus he achieved distinction. He became rich in virtues 
through) respect for all, constant search for goodness wherever it 
might be found, ferreting out the goodness in others—ignoring 
their l^ults and weaknesses, and weeding out his own weaknesses. 
He was great not because he was bom great or that greatness was 
thrust on him. It came as the culmination of a life full of courage 
and industry. He reaped the fruits of self-education. Through 
love, truthfulness, selfless service and hard work he hammered out 
a rich, beautiful, glowing personality, the like of which is to be 
found once in centuries. But every truthful, virtuous and hard 
working person can emulate him. My young friends, your lives 
are before you and moulding them is your responsibility. You 
have life in the raw in your hands. Decide what you will make 
of it. Study and understand the life of this great architect of life. 
Learn his invaluable art and carve out your future. 

In this serious task of fashioning your lives, you can learn 
much from Gandhiji. Learn it. This is not the time to stretch 
the subject but I should like to stress one or two things. Remember 
that will-power is the first requisite to mould one’s life. One 
learns from Gandhiji’s life that the urge should come from within, 
and the decision should be yours. One should be determined 
oneself, not that determination should be inflicted by another 
person. In Gandhiji the urgings came from within himself and 
not from others; he would think and decide himself and took full 
responsibility for his decisions. He could decide quickly. He 
who puts oflF decisions under the influence of ifs and buts cannot 
be determined and cannot, therefore, make his life. Gandhiji took 
firm decisions and once he took a decision, nothing from within 
or without could easily deter him. He stood firmly by his decisions 
and waited patiently as it always takes some time for efforts to 
fructify. He was not one of those who blew the trumpet whenever 
they take up any task and whose enthusiasm soon wanes. Gandhiji 
knew well that Rome was not built in a day. 

The second thing that stands out in Gandhiji's life is his 
correct understanding and wisdom. To make his life, it is neces¬ 
sary that a man should think clearly and understand correctly. 
In the journey of life, proper understanding makes you aware ii 
ups and downs, look far ahead and move steadily and surely. 
G)irect understanding does not come on its own; it has to be 
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developed. To obtain proper understanding many obstacles have 
to be crossed, such as selfishnes. anger, greed, undue haste, 
bigotry and temptations of easy salvation. Gandhiji’s life pro¬ 
vides numerous instances of how these obstacles are to be got 
over and correct understanding developed. 

Another important factor in the making of life is the influence 
left on the mind by events nearby and whether the influence stays 
or vanishes, grows or dies out soon. Whatever influenced 
Gandhiji’s mind left an enduring impact and was the guiding 
factor all his life. He experienced the helplessness of the people 
of Indian origin in South Africa, laboured every moment of his 
life to remedy that suffering and this ultimately led in 1947 to 
India’s independence. This intensity of feeling and its abiding 
influence should also be learnt from Gandhiji. 

But do not think that the situation that afflicted his mind and 
the task of remedying it has ended with Gandhiji. His task was 
so gigantic, it was so unending that its completion was beyond 
even a great man like him, beyond any individual. Making men 
good, building a good society, setting good men to the service 
of a good society and a good society to the service of the whole 
world, is not a task to be completed in the lifetime of one or two 
persons. In fact this is a never ending task, one that needs to be 
done all the time. Gandhiji wanted India to be free so that we 
have an opportunity of engaging ourselves in this task. Shackles 
may be broken, restrictions may be ended, but if we do not know 
the direction we have to follow, or knowing it we do not move 
ahead because of inertia, or thinking that now that we are free, 
we can act any time we like, then that freedom will be deceptive 
and worthless. Freedom is meant to accomplish certain tasks, 
to achieve certain ideals. What did Gandhiji gain us freedom 
for? It was to enable us to have a free vision, to realise what 
we can do to be good men and to build a good society. I think 
three points—^non-violence, scientific outlook and hard work—sum 
up the guidelines he gave us for becoming better men and mould¬ 
ing a good society. 

Non-violence has become a conundrum for our minds that have 
been vitiated by years of slavery and which get ensnared by empty 
words. The question of non-violence is not one of destroying or 
not destroying mosquitoes, or of preventing or not preventing the 
murder of your brother before your eyes. Those who like to 
stand aside even in the biggest endeavour or sit on the fence of 
every arena are welcome to view the question that way. 1 think 
the path of non-violence is that of love, tolerance, respect for 
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humanity, saving men from injustice of men. giving and accepting 
help, fighting social injustice, service of fellow beings, purifying 
the hearts, uniting brothers, befriending enemies, faith in truth, 
and also that of peace. 

Friends, following this path, wc have to build a new country, 
a new society. So long as in this country man oppresses man, its 
citizens distrust each other, the Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and 
Christians living here do not consider one another as brothers, 
the rich do not allow the poor to come up and the strong the weak, 
so long as one person exploits the labour of another, India can¬ 
not become the land of Gandhiji’s dreams His work remains to 
be completed and it is for you and me and all of us to do so. 
We gained independence to fulfil this task. 

The second guideline given by Gandhiji is that of scientific 
approach, Gandhiji adhered to truth in social and moral spheres 
and also in understanding nature and putting it to the service of 
man. In both these spheres the path of truth is the path of 
human betterment. In one sphere, it means the path, of non¬ 
violence, morality and justice, and in the other that of science. 
So long as in our country millions are hungry, so long as they 
fail to get medical aid in case of need, so long as the life of man 
is cheap as that of flies and insects, so long as millions are illiterate 
and a vast number of children are unable to go to schools, it is 
not enough to be rid of British imperialism. In this country we 
have to cut the mountains, bridge the oceans, dig up mines, divert 
the rivers, turn the deserts into smiling fields, and banish back¬ 
wardness, poverty and disease. Only then can wc make it the 
land as Gandhiji would have it. All this will be possible through 
the use of scientific knowledge. 

But remember, my friends, non-violence and science can 
remain imaginary talk, mere words and it is actually so for many. 
For Gandhiji, non-violence and science were neither imaginary 
nor bookish. He, therefore, gave the third guideline—^the path of 
work. He translated non-violence and science in his own life and 
in his later years incorporated this principle of work in his scheme 
of basic education. He wanted work to occupy the central posi¬ 
tion in school curriculum and other things to be taught through 
that process. He was confident that all our schools would thus 
become useful institutions where children would develop the habit 
of thinking before work and assessing the work after it is perform¬ 
ed so that whatever work they may do in life, manual or 
intellectual, they do it well. He did not want work to serve the 
selfish ends of any individual. He wanted the entire school to 
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be engaged in an activity in which all join hands and all benefit 
through collective effort. I wish we could more devotedly pursue 
this third path of Gandhiji. make all schools centres of work, then 
spread this influence to the entire society. We can thus inculcate 
virtues that are uncommon in our country—^the qualiti^ of fellow- 
feeling, the habit of working together, each person feeling involv¬ 
ed in everything in society. 

Gandhiji has prescribed the tasks, begun the work, given the 
guidelines, but he could not finish the job in his lifetime. It is 
now oui‘ duty to carry it out. I wish all of us and especially the 
young persons receiving their degrees take a pledge today, the day 
when Gandhiji laid the foundation of this Vidyapeeth, that to 
the best of our ability we will carry out this task, devote our lives 
to it, live for it and if need be die for it. A misguided brother 
of ours put an end to Gandhiji’s life. But let us resolve to uphold 
Gandhiji’s principles with every drop of our blood and sweat of 
our brow. Through love and hard and selfless work, we will 
preserve them in our thoughts and deeds. Let us so fashion our 
own lives and that of society and preserve Gandhiji’s thoughts 
and his spirit that we ourselves and our country become embodi¬ 
ments of that great man. Let us resolve to steep every leaf, every 
shrub of India in Gandhiji’s spirit, make this country a living 
reflection of his life and thought, and Gandhiji a symbol of India. 


THE TEACHER’S ROLE 

I HOPE I have not forfeited the right to address you as fellow 
teachers, having spent the best part of my life as a teacher. 
But having been cut off from that activity now for some years I 
feel a little doubtful whether I can be given the right to address 
you as fellow teachers. But I feel it in me that I can do so, be¬ 
cause when I took to the profession of teaching I did not take to 
it as a trade. I took it as a vocation, as calling to which one is 
called. 

Now the most important thing is who is a teacher. A teacher 
who is a mercenary is not a teacher. An educator who is a merce¬ 
nary is not an educator. The first thing is to question yourself 
why you have taken the work of education. It is wrong to consider 

Inauguratii^ the State Convention of the AH.-Kerala Teachers Educators* 
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education as one of the trades. Education is one of the 
vocations and if you have the feeling that it is a mission that you 
have to perform, it is something without which you would not be 
satisfied, it is some activity which alone can give you a sense of 
fulfilment, then you are entitled to be an educator and a teacher. 
In the hurly-burly of life, people usually do not put themselves 
that question and we have square pegs in round holes and round 
pegs in square holes trying desperately to make the best of a bad 
situation. But I think this is the first point on which you should 
all be quite clear. If you take to education, take to it as' a mis¬ 
sion, and for performing a mission, you cannot ask for wages, you 
should be ready to sacrifice. Don’t imagine that I am not for 
good wages for teachers. If 1 could do it, I would see to it that 
the teachers in mv country are the most satisfied lot of workers. 
That is probably far in coming. But it is not for the teachers to 
weigh what they do against any wages, big or small. A teacher 
gets self-fulfilment by his activity and that is a reward enough. So 
if you put Ihat question to yourself, if you put that question also 
to the candidates you teach, you should persuade them not to take 
to education if they want to earn money, not to take to educa¬ 
tion even if they want to write a book on teaching. A teacher 
is interested in die children he teaches, in the students he teaches, 
and he wants to make something out of them. There also a 
teacher can make a mistake, he is sometimes anxious, as a matter 
of fact very often anxious, to make of every pupil something that 
he thinks is good. That is not the teacher’s function; the teacher’s 
function is to help the young child in his hands to become what he 
is capable of becoming, not what the teacher thinks he should be. 
The teacher’s business is not making paper flowers, he has in hand 
personality in the bud, he should try to help that bud blossom. 
Many teachers arc guided by the desire to dominate; they are also 
not good teachers. They could be good dictators, they could be 
good politicians, they could be good generals, but certainly not 
good teachers. The teacher’s is not to dominate, the teacher’s is 
not to pul an impress of his personality even on the others; his 
business is helpfulness, to help the child become what he is cap¬ 
able of becoming. Now that is in my opinion the last secret of 
successful educational work and that is something which 1 miss, 
something which is ignored, or that question is not put, so that 
anybody who cannot do something else becomes a teacher. He 
cannot be a good teacher unless, in the process of teaching, that 
feeling is awakened in him and he feels that he is performing a 
mission. 
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So I think that is the most important thing I could tell you. 
It is a very difficult thing also, but I do hope that you will ques¬ 
tion yourselves and question the candidates you are teaching whe¬ 
ther they feet that this is a self-fulfilling work, which ^ives them 
self-realisation, which gives opportunity for them to make use of 
their personality and helps other personalities to grow. After 
you have done that preliminary scrutiny of yourself and your 
students, then there are many things that you have to do. You 
require lot of learning, you want information, you want techni¬ 
ques, and your training institutions are on the way to give you alt 
this- This is not very much ignored; techniques are taught but 
then techniques are not used because of the lack of sense of mis¬ 
sion. You go to a school but the Headmaster does not beheve in 
those techniques. Teachers trained in modem techniques go to 
schools where Headmasters with ancient techniques don’t en¬ 
courage the introduction of these modern techniques; so those 
techniques are left disused and confuse the teacher. There is 
information which is old. and the desire to give it up-to-date is 
also not awakened; so the teacher becomes a fossilised being who 
lives in a world that is gone. The world is changing constantly 
and requires of you to be alert to find out what changes are tak¬ 
ing place and how you will incorporate them in your activity. So 
all those techniques have to be taught, and all the information has 
to be collected. It is the essence of the matter that you know 
the work you are doing, and tha-t is a very noble work, the work 
of transmission of the old culture to the new generation. There 
are two sides to the situation. There is the student, the boy and 
the girl, and there are the goods of culture, the things that human 
beings by their cultural efforts have made. They take different 
fonns, they take the form of books, they take the form of songs, 
they take the form of buildings, they take the form of places, they 
take all sorts of forms. What forms would suit a particular boy 
is more than the boy immediately knows. It is your business to 
find out, it is your business to expose him to the various facets of 
the culture, which is his culture and from which only he can be 
educated, and see which part of the culture appeals to him more, 
for which part has he understanding, for which part has he a 
flair, and make use of that part in order to develop him. The 
rest can come as information because life imparts the informa¬ 
tion. but in order to build up — and building up a personality is 
what education is — you have to harness his inclinations to the 
goods of culture which are incorporations of those learnings. 
And when you bring them together, the child begins to grow. 
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the child begins to grow on those goods of culture; by under¬ 
standing them, by adding on to them, by amending them, by 
changing them, by appreciating them, he also becomes a cultu¬ 
red human being. And a cultured human being is the end of 
educational effort. What I am saying is easily said, is difficult 
to do, and I want you to do the difficult thing. Don’t be satis¬ 
fied with the easy ffiing. The easy thing is usually wrong, and 
in a process as complicated as education, the easy thing is 
more often than not wrong. Therefore, apply your mind to under¬ 
standing the personality of the students and apply your mind to 
the structure of the cultural goods which are the instrument of 
education and try to find out the correspondence between the two 
and bring them together. Only then can you educate. And give 
this point of view also to the teachers you are educating, because 
you may believe in anything, you may want to do anything, but 
the teacher who is under your care, is taught only the techniques, 
is given only the information in order to pass an examination and 
become n teacher, you have not done your duty by him. You 
have to awaken this consciousness in him also so that he ap¬ 
proaches his problem, as I am requesting you to approach yours. 
If that is done, education would be a different thing from what 

•j. • 

It is. 


It was mainly on account of this view of education, that I 
was at a certain time responsible for advocating the scheme of 
basic education, I have been called the father of basic educa¬ 
tion; it is not a very proud thing to be a father of a still-born 
child But in any case one does one’s best. Basic education in 
my opinion has not had a fair trial. Once at a conference I said 
basic education had failed and people who are against basic edu¬ 
cation were overjoyed and said this man who is supposed to be 
the author of basic education confe.sses that basic education ha« 
failed; therefore basic education is wrong. I never meant that 
Basic education, in my opinion, is not wrong and sooner or later 
our country will have to come to basic education and I believe 
that it will come sooner rather than later. The education that we 
had been giving, with which we are accustomed — the book is 
school — this education cuts off the educant from the life of the 
people. For a white-collar job, as long as we had a few people 
to ^ucatc, a few hundreds, a few thousand, or a few million, 
that thing did good work and some very fine minds were the pro¬ 
duct. But if we have to educate everybody in a people of 520 
million, you cannot educate them in such a way as to take them 
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off from the work. Then you all will starve, you will have all the 
philosophy in the world, but will have no food to eat, and will 
have no clothes to wear. Why should anybody produce clothes 
for you if you can philosophise, why should anybody produce food- 
grains for you, if you can philosophise? TOcn we were few, 
our population was small, a number of people could devote them- 
.selves to philosophy because the others fed them and rejoiced in 
feeding them. In the circumstances as they are, you cannot 
take people away from their work; you have to make their work 
educative, because the work which is mechanical is not educative, 
and millions of our people are doomed to do mechanical work, 
just work which repeats itself, of which they don’t know why 
and therefore. But if you can make their work educative, that is 
a process in which they learn to think and judge and select and 
choose, then you have made work Into an educative process. 
That we will have to do. if we don’t want to go under and I do 
hope as an optimist that we will not go under, therefore, we will 
have to do it. So if you agree with this view, you should look 
to basic education as something that has been left untried and, 
wherefore, the discussion that I sometimes have with my friends 
these days are exactly the discussion I had twenty years ago. No 
one has receded from his position, they say the same thing, I say 
the same thing, I don’t know more than I did then, and they don’t 
know anything more than they did then. If we had used these 
twenty years for putting basic education into honest practice, we 
would have learnt a great deal, I would have changed many of 
my views, and others would have changed many of their views 
and we could have come to some solution which would have been 
practicable and useful and good for our country. It is still time; 
twenty years lost, are lost. Lost time cannot be got back. But it 
is time that we made use of basic education in the way I just men¬ 
tioned. bv bringing together the goods of culture which interest 
the child, to let him work on it, and working with the hands is 
one of the first things that would introduce him to that sort of 
connection, because you should remember that all science is the 
product of the work of the hand. Man did not begin to philoso¬ 
phise first, he began to work and in the working he began to 
philosophise. All sciences, all higher activities of the mind, are 
the direct product of the human race doing things with the hand. 
Man has from times immemorial done things, and in doing things 
has understood them and their properties and wanted to know 
more about them and in that way he has grown a little richer 
and wiser and has a wider perspective. 
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It is, therefore, essential that we bring in the process of 
work in our education. If you are responsible for the training 
of basic education teachers, don*t just train them into a mythology 
or into a dogma but let them understand what really stands b^ 
hind it, and think over it and change it; that would gfive them 
culture. As I said, a piece of culture that you take need not be 
taken on authority, it has to be taken because it interests you and 
then you work on it and in working on it you change it, you im¬ 
prove it, you sometime reject it. If basic education were taken 
seriously and rejected, I would be happy. But it has not been 
taken seriously. It has not been practised as it should have been 
practised; thought has not gone into it. People have not devoted 
their mental energies to the understanding of the basis of the 
basic education and, therefore, their views are absolutely irrele¬ 
vant to me. I don’t care whW they say, because this is the view of 
ignorant men just as my viewN:an be the view of an ignorant man. 
I have not worked these twenty years in basic education, they have 
not worked for twenty years, so we have been reasoning about 
things which we did not very much know, but there is a basic 
truth in this whole theory which I suppose requires to be tested 
by experience. Don’t let it remain a hypothesis and don’t pay 
only lip service. I have known States in which thousands of 
schools are turned and changed into basic schools by just one 
order. Five thousand schools would be basic schools, but nothing 
happens. I have seen basic schools in which the spinning wheel 
has been kept in a godown for five years, never came out, then T 
asked why. They said there is no cotton here. But then no¬ 
body cared when they introduced a spinning wheel there, whe¬ 
ther there was cotton or not, whether they would be able to sell 
the yarn—these are actual facts that I have seen in big Indian 
States. So I hope that you and the teachers you educate would 
not be teachers of this type. I know that I am demanding a 
little too much. The teacher, you would have the feeling, has not 
the capacity or the strength to change things. Here, I beg to 
differ. In my opinion the most important thing that can happen 
to education in this country is that we should develop a profes¬ 
sional educational opinion. In this country, there is no profes¬ 
sional educational opinion. Syllabi are made by people who 
sit in offices, sometimes who have not taught or not taught for 
the last twenty years. If I am given to make a syllabus today, a 
man who is out of touch for years with education, I make the 
syllabus. However good I think I have made it, I don’t think 
it deserves to be considered by people who are working at edu- 
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cation themselves. It is people who are working at education them¬ 
selves who should give the lead in the matter of syllabus and the 
method and everything. You should, therefore, be in very .close 
touch with people who are doing the actual job, not only in order 
to criticise them, although critics also can be very useful and con¬ 
structive but also to learn from them, to see what seems to suit 
them, what they can do more successfully, what they feel gives 
results, and in that way develop professional opinion which should 
be respected by the Minister of Education and by the Heads of 
Departments and by the Director of Education. 

All over the world, in countries that have made something 
out of education, there are associations of even teachers of vari¬ 
ous subjects. You would know that in America and in England 
and in Germany and in some other European countries during the 
last few years the teaching of Physics and Mathematics has en¬ 
tirely changed. 1 use the word entirely, knowing what I am say¬ 
ing as ‘entirely changed’ and has changed at the initiative of 
(he teachers of those subjects. After Ae Sputnik, the teachers 
were shaken and they had the feeling that they were not do¬ 
ing by the students what they should do and they applied their 
minds. In the societies — Mathematical teachers* society. Science 
teachers’ society. Physics teachers’ society — they applied their 
minds, and at their functions and their seminars they came 
with resolutions and suggestions that were accepted by the de¬ 
partments of education and have now become part and parcel 
of educational .system Such a thing has not happened in India, 
because you don’t have an opinion, you wait, somebody gives an 
order and you try to execute the order and kill the order by do¬ 
ing it badly. An order that you don’t understand, order in the 
making of which you have no part, is liable to be put into prac¬ 
tice rather sulkily. Therefore, in an association like this, you should 
try to develop professional opinion amongst yourselves, the edu¬ 
cators of teachers -- it is rather presumptuous description but it 
is good—and also insist that your students who go to the schools 
develop that opinion, come together and have a forum in which 
they can express those opinions. I think I should not go on inde¬ 
finitely with my proposals and suggestions which probably appear 
to be unreasonable, but I do hope that you will give thought to 
what I have said. With these words I have great pleasure in in¬ 
augurating this function. 
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I AM VERY happy to be here today and to inaugurate this 
ftne edlhce which will serve as the new headquarters of the 
institution of Engineers (India). You are one of the oldest profes¬ 
sional bodies in India with a long and proud record of service. 
You seek to promote the advance of engineering sciences in 
India and to knit into a common fellowship the vast fraternity 
of engineers in India and improve their professional competence 
and standing. 1 congratulate the Institution on the success it has 
achieved so far and I wish it greater success in the years to 
come. 

In developing countries like ours, engineers have, indeed, to 
play a very significant role. The transformation of a traditional 
society into a modern one is the job of science and technology. 
Our people suffer from poverty, ignorance and disease. We re¬ 
quire more houses, more schools, more hospitals, more roads, 
more food, more factories — in fact more of every amenity that 
makes for a civilised existence. We have the potential resources 
to give our teeming millions reasonably comfortable living stand¬ 
ards. This question of making potential resources into goods and 
services lies pre-eminently in the sphere of engineering techno¬ 
logy. In this war against poverty that we have launched, we re¬ 
quire the services of a vast army of first-rate engineers to be pro¬ 
fessionally more competent and skilful but also to be imbued 
with a passion to serve our people. It is this burning patriotism 
and the will to make our country strong and prosperous that will 
impel our engineers to overcome all obstacles and use their skill 
in the service of out people. 

I hope you would not mind my using this opportunity for 
bringing to your notice two points relating to engineering educa¬ 
tion in tlie country. One of the very important questions that 
should exerdse the minds of those in a professional organisation 
like this is to ensure a perpetration of succession and improve¬ 
ment in the quality if that succession. Your organisation must 
be vitally interested in the problems of engineering education in 
all its various forms. It may be advisable for you to gradually 
ensure that engineering and technological institutions are closely 
associated with good universities. For the engineer that grew 
out of the artisan and the craftsman*s tradition was different from 
the modern engineer who has to base his professional activity on 

Ina ugurating the new headquarters building of the Institution of 
Engineering, O^cutta. January 1, 1968 
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scientific knowledge and on habits of disciplined and organised 
thinking. This latter can be advantageously associated with seats 
of scientific and. yes, why not. humanistic learning. Engineer¬ 
ing, if it has to play its rightful role in man’s march to progress, 
if it has to lead man to victory in the fight against a niggardly 
nature which gives us only a limited span of life and provides 
only scarce means to satisfy our limitless wants, will have to de¬ 
pend for the betterment of his orientation and the improvement 
of his way of doing things on fundamental scientific discovery. 
Minds wedded to a routine tend to lose the elasticity which an 
ever-changing and ever-growing fund of scientific knowledge de¬ 
mands for its proper utilisation for the needs of men. The cha¬ 
racteristic of modern technique is that it is rational, not tradi¬ 
tional, scientific and not empirical, ever-changing, dynamic and 
not static. If universities are centres of scientific study and re¬ 
search, a close relationship between engineering institutions and 
universities is clearly indicated. And this not only because they 
are centres of scientific study and research but also because they 
are places of humanistic studies and research. With the ever- 
widening possibilities of work of great social utility and effective¬ 
ness opening up before the engineer in modem society, it is es¬ 
sential that he should understand and appreciate the manifold 
forces operating in that society. With the ever-growing scale of 
engineering projects, the engineer has to deal not only with a 
growing mass of machines and materials, but also with larger and 
larger number of human beings. He should understand and ap¬ 
preciate the urges and aspirations and limitations of these human 
beings. To understand labour relations — and understand them 
he must — he should understand human relations and have some 
insight into the complicated workings of the human mind. 1 
think the case of having engineering colleges associated with seats 
of higher scientific and humanistic learning is conclusive. If for 
some reason this association is not posslible. an engineering in¬ 
stitute should itself develop those requisites on its own as, for in¬ 
stance, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology has so success¬ 
fully done. 

Our institutions of engineering education may, perhaps, also 
do something to bring this education closer to life itself. Tea¬ 
chers of engineering would probably know that many a fresh en¬ 
gineering graduate does not quite know how to apply his theore¬ 
tical knowledge to actual cases, or how to supemse men, or how 
to realise the implications of their action in any other terms but 
those of engineeriDg. What is urgently needed is a cmnlwation 
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of a sound grasp of theory with competence in practice and with 
a social vision. Besides the priming up of the teaching work at 
the engineering institutions, it would involve a work-study 
programme, a close and intelligent co-operation between educa¬ 
tional institutions and industry. If an institution like yours were 
to take it up. it could easily establish the liaison between edu¬ 
cation and industry. 

I am very happy to know that you have branches throughout 
India. Yours indeed is an institution of an AU-lndia character. 
We must remember that the success of planning of all our schemes 
largely depends upon our capacity to hold together as 
a nation in the midst of diversity of language, region, caste and 
religion. Unity in a democracy must be based on the conscious¬ 
ness of a common cultural heritage and commonly accepted 
future goals and constant combined effort to realise them. To 
the culture of India, rich and composite, every section of the com¬ 
munity had made its contribution: this culture, therefore, pre¬ 
supposes broad-mindedness and mutual tolerance, balance between 
the material and the spiritual and the co-operative way of life 
in which various individuals in a group are bound together by 
commonly accepted rights and obligations. 

Our people, in spite of their poverty and backwardness, 
are wide awake and they are thoroughly dissatisfied with their lot- 
This dissatisfaction is a good thing if we canalise it into con¬ 
structive channels. This is a challenge and an opportunity for 
our engineers and scientists. You are in the vanguard in this fight 
for economic freedom and social justice. Your considered opi¬ 
nions are bound to carry great weight. I am sure the Institution 
of Engineers would play an increasingly important role in focus¬ 
sing attention on matters of national importance. 

It is my hope and prayer that in the new building you will 
continue your good work with redoubled vigour. 


THE CHALLENGE BEFORE UNIVERSITIES 

I AM GRATEFUL to the authorities of the Madurai University 
for inviting me to this auspicious function of laying the 
foundation-stone of the university buildings. By itself, it is a rare 

Laying the foundation-stone of the university buildings. Madurai 
University, January 4, 1968 
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privilege and an honour to be thus associated with the develc^ 
mcnt of this university; and you have crowned it, in keeping 
with the great tradition of hospitality of the Tamil people, by 
conferring upon me a degree which I am not at all sure I deserve 
but of which I shall ever feel proud. I am deeply touched by the 
affection which all of you bear for me and which is symbolised 
in this function which 1 shall ever remember, ^id to show you 
how deeply I feel it, let me say it again in Tamil: 

Nan enrum maravatha vagayil n^ngal 

kattum anbirkum pasathirkum vininthombalukam 

peridhum kadamaippattu irukkiren. 

“1 am deeply grateful for your love, kindness and hospita¬ 
lity which I shall never forget.” 

It was a very wise decision of the Government of Madras 
to establish a university in Madurai, the second largest city in the 
State. It is one of the few places in India which manifestly de¬ 
serves this honour. It has the famous temple of Meenakshi 
which is one of the finest specimens of Indian architecture. It 
has been the centre of Tamil culture and civilisation for the last 
two thousand years; and it was in Madurai that three successive 
Tamil academies flourished under the patronage of Tamil kings 
and attracted many great scholars of the South. It has also a 
long historical tradition and was the capital of the Pandya 
Empire of ancient times. It has always been a centre of trade 
and industry. In ancient times, it used to carry on extensive 
trade with Greece and Rome; and today it is the centre of the 
modern textile industry whose products have distinguished 
themselves, not only in India, but also in foreign markets. The 
establishment of this university at Madurai thus brings together 
the spiritual and the temporal, the old and the new. the local and 
the universal, and provides the atmosphere necessary for a univer¬ 
sity. You are also very fortunate in having, as your first Vice- 
Chancellor, Prof. T. P. Meenakshi Sundaram, an eminent scholar 
of Tamil, under whose able guidance, the university is expected 
to make a material contribution To the further development of 
Tamil and to its use in all branches of learning and at ^1 stages. 

1 have no doubt that a great future lies before this university 
and I wish you all success in this noble undertaking. 

I would also like to compliment the people and the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras on the great work they have been doing to 
improve education. The extent of voluntary enterprise, the 
generous contributions made by local communities for educa¬ 
tional purposes, and the large band of dedicated and competent 
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teachers which you have, show a faith and dedication to educa¬ 
tion and a determination to improve it. which are unique in India. 
You have given a lead to the country in several fields. You were 
the first to levy a library cess and promote a library movement. 
You were also the first to develop a very big prog ramm e of 
school meals and of providing free books and uniforms to children 
in primary schools. You also took the lead in making all educa¬ 
tion free at tlje secondary stage. Science education has taken 
deep roots in your area—1 find, for instance, that about 56 per 
cent of the students of this university are studying in science 
courses. Unlike some other States, you have not established 
many universities; but the elaborate preparations which you have 
made for the purpose and the careful planning you have done 
make your approach to the problem unique and significant. This 
very university, for instance, first began as university centre, 
which was raised to the status of a university only after the situ¬ 
ation was ripe; and the caution exercised in its creation will, 1 am 
sure, be matched by a liberal provision of resources for its 
growth. 1 wish that other States in India also would adopt simi¬ 
lar policies. 

Universities in India are facing tremendous challenges today. 
Some of these are a legacy of the past. For instance, they have 
the onerous and difficult task of shaking off the heavy load of 
their early tradition which gives an undue prominence to external 
and terminal examinations and to strive to substitute the desire 
of the average student to ‘pass' an examination for a genuine 
awakening of. curiosity and dedication to the pursuit of truth and 
excellence. 

A second group of their challenges arises from the role they 
are expected to play in national development in an under¬ 
developed country like ours which is trying to modernise itself. 
They have to serve, as Dr. Saiyidain has pointed out, as the 
‘conscience of the nation* and to carry on a sustained national 
debate—sympathetic, objective and fearless—^regarding our 

national goals and the programmes that are being developed to 
realise them. This responsibility becomes all the greater in the 
absence of an enlightened public opinion. They must also 
actively participate in programmes of national development by 
evolving a plan of national service for their students with a view 
to creating in them a sense of social responsibility and a commit¬ 
ment to nation-building. It is their main responsibility to develop 
the languages of the people—^if Indian universiti^ do not take 
it up, who will? They cannot also rest content by blaming the 
4—3P.D.I.&B./72 
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schools for sending up students of poor quality. It is their 
imperative duty to take interest in schools and to undertake 
concrete programmes for improving school education itself. 

A third group of challenges arises out of the period of 
excessive stresses and strains through which we are passing. The 
old values and organisational forms which held society together 
are being eroded; and as there is no effective programme to 
replace them by a new sense of social responsibility suited to 
modern needs, innumerable signs of social disorganisation are 
everywhere. These include strikes, increasing lawlessness, violence 
and disregard for public property, communal tensions and trou¬ 
bles, and growth of local, regional, linguistic and State loyalties 
which, tend to make the people forget ‘India’ herself. It is 
natural but unfortunate that these should affect higher education 
which is a sensitive and significant sector of national life. Student 
unrest, which is thus a reflection of this wider social malaise, 
presents a difficult challenge. It disturbs and often paralyses the 
Lnctioning of the educational system itself and its recent intensi¬ 
fication augurs ill for the future. 

You can. therefore, see how crucial these days are for our 
universities; and the crisis becomes worse because the resources 
available to them have been continuously dwindling as their 
challenges have been mounting. For instance, the cost per 
student in Government arts colleges was Rs. 354 in 1882 when 
national income per head was only Rs. 20 and prices were so 
low. But even at present, the cost per student is only about 
Rs. 400, in spite of the rise in prices and the increase in national 
income per head which now stands at Rs. 425. In fact, never 
were our universities confronted with challenges of such magni¬ 
tude from different quarters as they now are and never were 
their resources so inadequate as they happen to be at piesent. 

I am not dismayed either by the magnitude of these 
challenges or by the inadequacies of our resources. In my view, 
the central theme in all education is to enable Man to face his 
challenges boldly and squarely. I, therefore, believe that educa¬ 
tion thrives on challenges and that its quality improves in propor¬ 
tion to their magnitude. My main object in referring' to these 
factors is. therefore, to make an appeal to all concerned to rise 
to the occasion and to do their best to improve higher education. 
Let us remember its significance. “If the universities discharge 
their duties adequately,” said Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, “it is 
well with the nation and with the people.” If the present 
challenges to hi^er education are noi met, social disorganisa- 
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tion and national disintegration may be accelerated. But if they 
are met fully and in time, social cohesion will be strengthened, 
national integration will be promoted and the pace of national 
development will be quickened. 

In order to enable the universities to meet these challenges, 
I appeal to Governments, Central and State, to provide resources, 
on a liberal scale. Enrolments in higher education are now 
increasing at about ten per cent per year; and if the university 
system is to keep abreast of these, to clear—at least partially— 
the backlog of the past, and to improve standards, our investment 
in higher education, for several years to come, will have to be 
about twice the rate of the increase in enrolments. This is 
basically and inescapably the responsibility of Governments. 

I also appeal to politicians to take a long-range view of the 
problem and not to live solely for the immediate present. It is 
their duty to help the system of higher education to function 
smoothly and to grow effectively. If they cannot do so, let them 
at least leave the universities and colleges to function in peace 
and not try to convert them into foci of discontent deliberately 
fostered for narrow and short-term political ends. 

But as a teacher, 1 would like to address my most ardent 
appeal to teachers and students. I do realise that additional 
resources and peace are needed. But 1 cannot also forget that 
the results wUl depend, not so much on the additional resomces 
or opportunities as on the use which teachers and students make 
of these resources and opportunities. It is, therefore their 
primary responsibility to improve higher education by creating 
a climate of discipline, dedication, hard work and relentless 
pursuit of truth. In this, the lead must come from the teachers 
because the quality of education and its contribution to national 
development and their identification with the Interests of the 
students are entrusted to their charge. On their part, the students 
also have to realise their responsibilities. They are the members 
of the university community; and it ib, therefore, their duty to set 
an example of responsible and civilised life and to eschew all 
violence. I concede that they have several difficulties and 
problems. But violence and anti-social behaviour can only make 
these worse. These problems can be solved only through peace¬ 
ful and constitutional methods, through discussion and persua¬ 
sion, and through the democratic methods of give and take. It 
is these which they should adopt in dealing with their problems 
and. thereby, strengthen the forces of democracy and create an 
atmosphere conducive to national development. 
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Yours is a young university; and, as compared with the older 
ones, >ou have both advantages as well as handicaps. It is true 
that you do not have their ancient tradition and established 
repute. But it is no small compensation to be free from their 
inherited conservatism and unshakable red-tape and to be able 
to venture out in search of ‘fresh woods and pastures dew’. I am 
happy to find that you are already trying to get out of the ivory 
tower existence which is so common in the older universities and 
that you are trying to develop programmes which will relate 
you intimately to your local community. From this point of view, 
I commend your proposal to establish a centre for advanced 
specialisation in botanical studies and research on medicinal 
plants to exploit the varied flora which is available on the Western 
Ghats in your neighbourhood and your proposal to specialise in 
industrial chemistry pertaining to textiles and dyes which can be 
of immense use to the most important modern industry of this 
region. 1 feel equally happy about your proposals to establish 
advanced studies and research centres in Tamil and in South 
Indian history and archaeology. 1 request you to carry this idea 
still fuither in other walks of life and make this university a centre 
for the development of this region; and, side by side, you should 
also tackle some problems of national significance. These are 
significant undertaJcings in which I wish you all success. 
Friends, I do not want to take more of your time. 

Indha vizhavirku ennai azhaiththadharkum 
enakkup pattam alithtbadharkum en nanri 
“I thank you for inviting me to this function and for giving 
me this degree.” 


LOCATION OF UNIVERSITY CAMPUS 

1 AM VERY grateful to the authorities of the Sambalpur Univer¬ 
sity for invidng me to lay the foundation of the university 
buildings. 1 deem this a great privilege and honour. 

I am glad that you have selected a site for your university 
which, at present, is a little away from Sambalpur but which has 
great potentialities for development. I might tell you my per¬ 
sonal experience in this regard in the Jamia Millia. About forty 

Laying the foundation of the Slambalpur University buildings, 
January 6, 1968 
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years ago, when we were wanting to provide home for this insti¬ 
tution, we selected a site which was fairly large—about 100-200 
acres—but away from the city of Delhi as it then was. And, 
believe me, every friend of the Jamia accused me on two grounds. 
The first was that the site was too big and the second was that 
it was too far away from the city to be of any use. There was point 
in their objections also because I had hardly any money. Now 
the situation has entirely changed. The site of the Jamia, which 
was once supposed to be far away from the city, is now 
within the metropolitan area of Delhi. Moreover, it is so difficult 
and costly to get any additional land at present that I—and so 
also every friend of the Jamia—now regret that we did not origi¬ 
nally choose a much bigger site than we actually did. My advice, 
therefore, to all who are planning universities, is this: choose a 
site which is a little away from the immediate outskirts of cities 
and towns (so that land acquisition becomes cheap) and choose 
a sufficiently big area to meej your needs for at least a centur. 
or perhaps two. Judged on the basis of these criteria, I think, 
you have done well to get away from Sambalpur and choose a 
site near Burla which is about nine miles away from the heart 
of the town. This will enable you to acquire a sufficiently wide 
area which you should do; and I am quite sure that within a few 
years, Burla and Sambalpur will join into a bigger city of which 
your university campus will be an important part. 

It would be a failure in my duty if I do not make a reference 
to the services of your Chancellor, Dr. A. N. Khosla, to the State 
of Orissa and to this university. Dr. Khosla, as an eminent 
engineer, has always taken a keen interest in the development of 
the irrigation potential of Orissa and has made a significant con¬ 
tribution to the modern developments in this State. As a Qian- 
cellor, he has taken a keen interest in the work of all universities 
and guided them on right lines. To this university, he has given 
a munificent donation of Rupees one lakh for the establishment 
of Shrimati Sushilawati Khosla DAV College for Women at Rour- 
kela, named after his late lamented wife. The people of Orissa 
and the students of this university, particularly the women 
students, would be ever grateful to Dr. Khosla for all that he has 
done; and may I also express my personal gratitude to him for 
all these services to this underdeveloped but potentially great 
State of the Indian Union. 

I was very happy to learn that the syndicate of your univer¬ 
sity has appointed a committee for the improvement and encour¬ 
agement of Oriya literature and that schemes are under prepara¬ 
tion to translate standard textbooks from English and other langu- 
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ages into Oriya. I welcome this move and congratulate the Vice- 
Chancellor and the other university authorities on this enterprise. 
It is the responsibility of universities in Orissa to develop the 
Oriya language so that it eventually becomes the medium of ins¬ 
truction at the university stage. I suggest that you should seek 
the co-operation of all other universities in this State and even of 
the departments of Oriya in universities in other parts of the 
country. It is true that the development of Oriya is largely the 
responsibility of the Oriya people and the universities in Orissa. 
But this is an endeavour in which other universities in the country 
and people in other States would also like to share. We should 
avail oursejves fully of this co-operation. All our Indian langu¬ 
ages are national languages and their development is and should 
be a national enterprise. 

One plants rice or wheat when one Looks forward for a year. 
One plants a tree when one looks forward to a lifetime. But 
universities are planted for eternity. On this auspicious occa¬ 
sion, let us all pray to God that this university may ever grow 
and. through its efforts, help the development of this beautiful 
region. 


UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

I AM GRATEFUL to the authorities of the Utkal University 
for their kindness in conferring this honorary degree on me. 
This is a rare privilege and honour which I have hardly done any¬ 
thing to earn and which I wonder if I really deserve. I, therefore, 
regard it as a symbol of your affection for me. The President of 
India belongs to every State and, even before this function, I felt 
as one of you and was keenly interested in the development of 
Orissa which has vast potential resources. But how can I give 
anything less than my ‘heart* in return for the love which you 
have shown to me and the honour which you have conferred on 
me this evening? 

The development of Orissa was hindered In the past for 
several reasons, one of these being the fragmentation of the Oriya- 
speaking community between a number of British Indian Pro- 

--------_ 4 * 

Address to the Utkal University on conferment of the LL.D. degree hon¬ 
oris Causa), January 6, 1968 
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Vinces—^Bihar, Bengal and Madras—and a number of Princely 
States. It was, therefore, a very wise decision to create the Pro¬ 
vince of Orissa in 1936. The process was completed in 1949 
when the Princely States were also merged and the State of 
Orissa, as it now stands, was created. This political unification 
had its counterpart in the intellectual sphere also and this Utkal 
University was created in 1943. It was, in may view, an impor¬ 
tant land-mark in the modem history of the Oriya-speaking com¬ 
munity. 

This university is now about 25 years old which is not a 
very long time in the life of universities- But looking back on 
the past 25 years, I find that you have made commendable pro¬ 
gress. Your greatest problem was to secure land for develop¬ 
ment. This proved to be almost insoluble at Cuttack; and I 
congratulate you on your bold decision to shift to this campus 
at Bhubaneshwar where you have adequate elbow-room to grow. 
You have been able to develop as many as fourteen university 
departments and to expand considerably the facilities for post¬ 
graduate study and research. I am sure that the tempo of your 
progress will be accelerated in the days ahead and that very soon, 
your university will be able to earn a distinctive place of honour 
in Indian intellectual life. 

We are now passing through a period of veiy great stresses 
and strains—cultural, economic, political and social. These are 
being inevitably reflected in university life in the form of student 
unrest. Like the rest of India, you have also had your share of 
this problem and its consequences. I would, therefore, appeal 
to you to pay immediate and adequate attention to this problem. 
Please remember that student unrest is not a disease itself, but 
the symptom of a disease or diseases located elsewhere, as for 
instance: 


—^in the poor standards that generally prevail in our 
system of higher education; 

—^in the divorce of education from the realities and 
needs of social and national life which makes a good deal of 
education appear purposeless to the average young person; 

—^in the ever-thinning chances of a university degree to 
secure proper employment; 

—^in our failure to provide adequate guidance and feci- 
lities to students a large propmtion of whom are first-gene¬ 
ration learners who come from unsatisfactory social and 
family background; 
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—in the ever-widening distance between teachers and 
students; and 

—above all, in the deteriorating standards of public life 
which fall to inculcate, in the rising generation, a strong sense 
of social responsibility and a deep commitment'to national 
development. 

It is these diseases which we have to attack and eliminate as 
soon as possible. For the first time in our history, the univer¬ 
sity and c'ollege students have become a great force—they are 
about two million strong and represent all social strata. If the 
growing student unrest which often culminates in lawlessness and 
violence is unchecked, the expanding system of our higher edu¬ 
cation can accelerate the forces of social disorganisation. On 
the other hand, if it is checked in time and the system of higher 
education made effective and purposeful, our university and col¬ 
lege students can be the most powerful force for social and 
national progress. The stakes are thus too big to be taken 
lightly 

When one is in Orissa, one cannot help but notice the pro¬ 
blem of imbalances in regional development. Poor and backward 
as we are, there are some parts of the country which are even 
poorer and more backward and the gap between these and other 
parts of the country is still fairly wide. What is almost tragic 
is the fact that the parts of the country which are now poor and 
backward are precisely those that have a very high potential for 
future development. Orissa is one instance of this contrast 
between the agricultural and industrial potential of an area and 
its present level of educational development. For instance, the 
State income per head in Orissa in 1961—^the latest year for 
which the data are available—^was only Rs. 276 against an all- 
India average of Rs. 335 and the comparatively higher incomes 
in States like West Bengal (Rs. 465) and Maharashtra (Rs. 469). 
Orissa has also the largest proportion of the population of the 
backward classes and especially of the Scheduled Tribes. The 
total educational expenditure in Orissa is now only about Rs. 9 
per head of population as against an average of Rs. 15 for the 
country as a whole, and of Rs. 19 in Maharashtra; and the en¬ 
rolments at the different stages of education, especially secondary 
and higher education, in Orissa, are among the lowest in the 
country. Yet, in terms of developmental potential, both in agri¬ 
culture and industry, Orissa is one of the top Stat^ in the country; 
and the principal hindrance to its development is its educational 
backwardness. 
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Even within Orissa itself, the imbalances of development 
between the different districts are very wide. Your coastal dis¬ 
tricts are educationally as advanced as any other part of the 
country. But your interior districts, mostly inhabited by the 
tribal people, are extremely backward. The study made by the 
Education Commission on this subject shows that the districts of 
Koraput, Kalahandi and Phulbani, all in Orissa, were among the 
most backward districts in the country as a whole. Wide as the 
differences in development are between Orissa and advanced 
States like Maharashtra, Punjab, or Madras, the difference of 
development between the coastal and inland districts of Orissa 
itself are even wider and more glaring. 

Earnest attempts will have to be made to reduce these regio¬ 
nal imbalances as early as possible. It is the policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to help reduce such differences between the 
different States; and this policy will receive an even greater em¬ 
phasis in the new Fourth Five Year Plan for which preparations 
are now being made. These efforts will, however, succeed only to 
the extent the Government and people of Orissa bestir themselves 
in this respect. As the old proverb has it: “No deer ever 
enters the mouth of a sleeping lion.” At the same time, the 
State Government will have to make conscious efforts to reduce 
the imbalances of development between the different districts and 
to give priority to the needs of the mute tribal districts in prefer¬ 
ence to others who are more advanced and consequently more 
vocal. 

I would refer to one more point before 1 close. The days 
when universities lived in an ivory tower existence, far from the 
madding crowd, are gone for ever. Universities have now to be 
at the very centre of the national struggle for development. They 
have to help the nation to decide the goals of national develop¬ 
ment as well as its means and major programmes. As an objec¬ 
tive, competent and fearless organisation, they must also evaluate 
the progress of national development from time to time and help 
the nation to avoid waste and to improve its plans. What is even 
more important, they should evolve programmes of national ser¬ 
vice which would enable teachers and students to participate in 
challenging and worthwhile programmes of community or natio¬ 
nal service with a view to inculcating, in the rising generation, 
a love of the motherland, a commitment to national develop¬ 
ment and a sense of social responsibility. This can only be done 
by integrating the programmes of research, teaching and 
work-experience in your university with the development of the 
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people of Orissa. With such a large tribal population, this uni¬ 
versity—and also the other universities of Orissa—^have a respon¬ 
sibility to study tribal life and to help the State to develop pro¬ 
gramme for improving the standard of living of the tribal people, 
f was a little surprised—^and even pained—to find that your uni¬ 
versity does not yet have a department for the Oriya language. 
If you and the other universities in Orissa do not help the deve¬ 
lopment of this language, what other institution will ever under¬ 
take this responsibility? It would, therefore, be in the fitness of 
things that your efforts in the immediate future should be directed 
to the development of the Oriya language in order to facilitate 
its use as a medium of education at all stages. You also have a 
special responsibility for improving school education in Orissa 
which needs so much attention. I would very much like to see 
special programmes to be developed in this and other universities 
of Orissa to provide extension services to secondary and primary 
schools with a view to improving their standards. 

At this critical juncture in the development of your univer¬ 
sity, you are fortunate to have Dr. Sadashiv Misra as your Vice- 
Chancellor. He is an eminent economist who has identified him¬ 
self with the development of this State and made a close study of 
its problems. His work on the Economic Survey of Orissa is a 
classic piece of research. He has also spent most of his life as 
a teacher in this university and commands the respect of its 
teachers and students. He has also been the Director of 
Public Instruction in the State and knows what the schools need 
most and what the universities can supply. I would appeal to 
him to strive his utmost to integrate research and teaching of this 
university with the development plans of Orissa. In this endea¬ 
vour, he deserves and should have full moral and material sup¬ 
port from all concerned. 

Friends, I will not take any more of your time. As an alum¬ 
nus of this university which is now about to enter the second 
quarter century of its life, I wish it every success in all its under¬ 
takings. And let me conclude, by repeating a verse from the 
pen of the late Shri Godavarisha Mishra who played so promi¬ 
nent a role in the establishment of this university: 

On the Eastern Horizon 
Floating in the waters of Gold 

Let the Sun arise 
On this land of Utkal. 
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I T IS A pleasure for me to have been able to come here this after¬ 
noon on the occasion of your 86th prize-giving day and 93rd 
anniversary. I am no stranger to your college for I have been 
here once before and have known many of your old boys and 
have sincerely admired their good behaviour, their open and 
frank manner and their competence in diverse walks of life. If 
the tree is to be judged by the fruit it bears, your college can well 
be proud of the products: Mr. R. N. Singh Deo, Maharaja of 
Bolangir Patna, is now Chief Minister of Orissa; the Maharaja of 
Jaipur is our Ambassador in Madrid, and in the Rajasthan Legis¬ 
lature, the Maharawal of Dungarpur is the Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion- In addition, several old boys of the college are either 
Members of Parliament or hold high offices in the Civil Services 
of India. 

I am grateful to Principal Gibson for his kind invitation to 
me to be with you this afternoon. I must admire his patience 
and perseverance for, as he himself just told you, he has been 
asking me to visit your college for the last four or five years and. 
somehow, each time I could not manage to accept his invitation 
and come. I can say truthfully that I am very happy today. 

I am fond of schools and I sincerely admire good schools. 
I have no doubt in my mind today that I am visiting a very good 
school, indeed. I am thoroughly enjoying this visit to a town 
which symbolises India's composite culture with the Durgah and 
Pushkar flourishing side by side with this fine seat of education. 

Principal Gibson had desired that my address should be 
mainly for the boys. But, I am sure the boys would be interest¬ 
ed in their college and the type of institution it represents. I 
should, therefore, like to say a few words about public schools 
and colleges. Everyone knows these public schools and col¬ 
leges tend to be expensive and it is only the rich who can afford 
to send their boys and girls to them. Such schools and colleges, 
to begin with, cannot be provided for all the boys and girls of a 
country. The pity of it. But should they on this score be scrap¬ 
ped in an egalitarian society? Yes and no. For, an answer 
would depend on the type of public school in existence. 

“Yes”, if the school accentuates and glorifies class differ¬ 
ences, if it makes snobs, young men who consider privilege to be 
enough as an exclusive basis of excellence, if it tends to cut itself 
off from the comparatively difficult life of the people, if it breeds 
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indifference to their problems and their plight if it seeks to be 
an ivory tower rising proudly, perhaps contemptuously, above the 
lowly landscape around; “Yes”, in short, because it is a bad place 
of education which is essentially a social function. On the other 
hand, the answer would be in the negative if the school provides 
reallv cood education, educates boys to be well-behaved, compe¬ 
tent and efficient persons alive to their social responsibilities, pro¬ 
vides for them a setting of work and corporate life which could 
make them effective instruments of lifting up the whole mass 
surrounding them; if it generates in them a sense of social respon¬ 
sibility. if it provides an opportunity of learning something well 
and experiencing the thrill of learning and doing anything well, if 
it can successfully create in them a true appreciation of excel¬ 
lence and the urge to attain it. 

From what I have known of your college and its products. 
1 can say that it eminently fulfils the criteria of a good college and 
the answer to the egalitarian’s suggestion is a definite “No”. If 
society cannot provide really good schools for every boy and girl, 
it is no reason that those of its members who are anxious to pro¬ 
vide good education to their children should be prevented from 
doing so. J could understand if it did not let anyone buy a big 
luxurious car, if it discouraged the building of palatial houses, if 
it could devise measures to prevent those with money from throw¬ 
ing away or stuffing themselves with unhealthy, heavy and much 
too abundant food. But I cannot understand anyone wishing 
that, if all cannot be provided with, good education, no one should. 
The urge should be to provide something like it for all, to raise 
the general level up and not seek to level down, to apply all the 
resources of national ingenuity to devise a school system for all 
boys and girls which would put them in something like the favour¬ 
able educational situation that a good public school provides. If 
this cannot be easily done in the near future, let those schools that 
exist continue to flourish and set the model for others, and let 
society provide for its poor but talented boys to avail of their 
services. It is a bad thou^t that no one should be permitted to 
have good education because all cannot have it. 'ITiis appears 
to me to be childish—with due apologies to the child. The super¬ 
ficial anxiety to jump to easy solutions of inherently difficult 
problems can be very harmful, indeed. 

Principal Gibson mentioned the names of some of your old 
boys who distinguished themselves in various fields. Whilst con¬ 
gratulating them, we should not fail to note that they were not 
confined to Rajasthan alone but came from different oarts of 
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the country. In the contemporary Indian scene, when linguism 
is raising its ugly head and threatening our very existence as a 
nation, what other better example can you have in inter-state 
living than these residential public schools. The idea of a 
neighbourhood school may be all right on account of our present 
economic condition and our anxiety to have neo-literates in the 
shortest possible time, but short-cuts in education may sometimes 
do more harm than good. 

I have spent a good deal of my life—perhaps the best part 
of my life—in educational institutions and I have had many an 
occasion to devote such thought to the question of education at 
all stages as 1 could. I am one of tliose who firmly believe that 
acquiring of knowledge alone cannot be the be all and end all 
of education. Education is essentially a cultivation of mind and 
development of human faculties to enable an individual to dis¬ 
charge his duties to society and to the country successfully and 
fruitfully. The future of our country, now at the cross-roads of 
development, largely depends on the right type of education. So, 
a great responsibility rests on the shoulders of both the teachers 
and the taught. But I am pained to see indiscipline raising its 
ugly head in the precincts of educational institutions. It is not 
good. It is bad for the institutions, which are the treasure-houses 
of knowledge, it is worse for the participants, for their valuable 
time and energies are frittered away in unproductive and often 
futile shouting and, what is more, it is worst for the country 
because, after all, it is the present generation of students, who, 
when they giow up as future citizens, will be called upon to shape 
the destinies of the nation. May I appeal to the student commu¬ 
nity of our country to be more disciplined and to strive hard for 
widening their mental horizon? 

Lastly, to you, my young friends of the Mayo College, 1 
can’t do better than draw your attention to the last sentence of 
the inscription below the statue of your founder, the Earl of 
Mayo. It was his hope that this college of which he first laid 
the foundation might promote among the youth of Rajputana the 
cardinal virtues of fortitude, temperance, justice and benevolence. 
Try to practise in your future lives at least some of these qualities 
and I have no doubt you will go far in life. 

I wish you all success and prosperity in life. 
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J AM VERY grateful to you, Shri Kapur, and your colleagues 
in the Indian Public Schools Conference, for having invited me 
to this function. I deem this both a privilege and an honour. 

1 accepted this invitation for a purely personal reason. In my 
present position, I do not get many opportunities of mixing with 
teachers, especially school teachers, and discussing problems of 
education with them. 1 was, therefore, keenly interested in your 
Conference, in your deliberations and in any programmes that you 
will be drawing up, not only for the improvement of the institu¬ 
tions which are members of your Conference but also for help¬ 
ing school education in India as a whole to rise to higher levels. 
1. therefore, felt that I would have a good deal to learn from 
your discussions. 1 would request Shri Kapur to send me, in due 
course, the report of your proceedings and recommendations 
which I look forward to studying with interest and profit. 

I do not propose to inflict a long speech on you. I would, 
however, be failing in my duty if I do not share with you some 
random thoughts that often come to my mind, when I think of 
ihe public schools, of their place in the national system of educa¬ 
tion, and of the contribution they can and should make to the 
improvement of school education in the country. 

The public schools in India, which now include Sainik 
Schools also, have a number of commendable features. They all 
strive to impart good education and to maintain standards. Their 
emphasis is on providing an all-round education which, in addi¬ 
tion to the usual curriculum of general education, includes a wel¬ 
come emphasis on the development of skills in using hands, on 
art education and especially on physical education, games and 
sports. They are all well equipped with adequate buildings and 
play-grounds which are large enough to allow about half the 
enrolment to be on the play-field at the same time. They give 
good salaries to teachers and maintain a good teacher-pupil ratio. 
The authority of their Headmasters is respected and well-maintain¬ 
ed. I regard them as a group of good institutions of quality. 

I also attach great significance to their being an all-India group 
with close relationships between themselves and I value their all- 
India character as most of them get students from several parts 
of the country. I hope that, with the passage of time, your 
number wUl also grow and the standards of education you main¬ 
tain will continue to rise higher. 

Inaugurating the annual Indian Public Schools, Conference, New Delhi, 
February 24, 1969 
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At the same time, I do not think that it would be proper for 
your Conference merely to rest on your laurels or past perform¬ 
ances and to become complacent The situation in the counoy 
has changed very rapidly during the last twenty years and will 
undergo very great changes in the years ahead. The public 
schools cannot remain unaffected in this changing social environ¬ 
ment For their development and even for their survival, they 
will have to move with the times and for this purpose, two major 
steps are necessary. The first is that the public schools must 
strive to become a part of the national system of education and 
contribute to its development rather than stand out in a glorified 
but ivory-tower isolation. The second is that they must take into 
account all the criticism that is often made of public schools and 
of the growing hostility against them in certain quarters, it may 
be easy to laugh it off or to ignore it altogether as misinformed 
or ill-motivated criticism. But it is hardly desirable. A much 
better approach would be to take it seriously, to analyse its causes 
and to adopt measures which will overcome it so that the public 
schools come to be valued as progressive institutions which make 
a useful contribution for the development of education in the 
society as a whole. 1 would like to place a few things before 
you for your consideration on these two issues. 

In addition to the maintenance of good educational stan¬ 
dards, 1 would like the public schools to be distinguished by two 
important features. The first is their contribution to national 
integration as institutions with an all-India character which draw 
their students from all parts of the country. This valuable aspect 
of your work will have to be developed further and I would 
request you to strive earnestly to promote a sense of national 
unity and solidarity. The unity of this country has to be built 
within its educational institutions. The curriculum of our schools, 
colleges and universities must be so formulated and taught that 
every student will have an understanding of our inheritance, of 
the problems that we are facing at present, and of die type of 
new society which we desire to create for ourselves. It must also 
give every student a proper pride in our past, a responsible and 
dignified approach to our present and faith and confidence in our 
future. You are doing something in this field already. I would 
like you to intensify this aspect of your work and devdop pro¬ 
grammes and tools which could be used in other schools also. 

Yet another aspect in which your schools should distinguish 
themselves is experimentation. Our educational system, by and 
large, is generally conformist and authoritarian, with little free¬ 
dom. initiative or experimentation. The institutions which form 
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the members of this Conference have adequate resources and free* 
dom from external regulation. They are, therefore, in a very, 
happy position of being able to undertake experimentation in edu¬ 
cation and become progressive institutions for the discovery and 
development of new ideas. I know that a good deal of expe¬ 
rimentation does go on in your institutions at present. But I 
would like it to be emphasised even more in future so that it 
becomes your most distinctive attribute. It is through such expe¬ 
rimentation, which can be extended to the general school system 
also, that you will make your valuable contribution to the deve¬ 
lopment of school education in the country. 

While people generally appreciate the good features of the 
public schools, we must also understand that there are certain 
weaknesses in the existing system which invite comment, criticism 
and even hostility. Quality of education is a very desirable goal 
no doubt. But it should not be too exclusive, too costly and 
too closely allied to privilege. It is these aspects of your insti¬ 
tutions that, in my opinion, deserve close consideration at your 
hands. 

Let me first take the point about exclusiveness. The number 
of your members is very small at present, about 40. It is also 
growing very slowly. May 1 suggest, for your consideration, that 
you might think of a policy of enlarging your membership. 1 
do not suggest that you should lower standards. But certainly, 
the number of even the finest schools in the country cannot be so 
small as your membership would indicate. You may, therefore, 
consider whether it would not be desirable to enlarge your mem¬ 
bership in some way or the other so that some of the best schools 
in the country may become your members. Your membership 
should be open to a school teaching through any Indian language 
as medium. The conditions of membership could be suitably 
modified in minor essentials so that, without lowering the overall 
standards, it would still be possible to bring in more first-rate 
institutions within your membership and thereby enlarge the 
sphere of your influence. 

1 have one suggestion to make for your consideration regard¬ 
ing costs. I do realise that good education will cost more and 
that education in public schools will always remain at a much 
higher level than that in the common schools. But I would like 
this difference to be reduced to the extent possible. On the one 
hand, the expenditure on the common schools will have to be 
con^derably upgraded. This is a task for the State to under- 
take. On the other hand, the costs of the public schools will 
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have to be reduced and this is a point for you to consider. It 
may be possible to cut down some ostentatious expenditure which 
is not really relevant to the maintenance of standards. But what 
is even more important is the desirability of admitting day scho¬ 
lars in increasing numbers, subject, of course, to an upper limit 
because 1 would not like a school to be too big. The admission 
of such scholars will have two advantages. Firstly, the facilities 
of education in public schools will be available to a large number 
of families who do not desire or need to place their children in 
hostels. Secondly, the cost per student will go down consider¬ 
ably as the proportion of day scholars increases. This is a reform 
which is long overdue and 1 commend it for your consideration. 

The third point is even more important. Barring a very 
small minority of scholarship holders, the vast bulk of your 
students now comes from the privileged groups. This isolation 
of the children of the privileged social groups in the most impres¬ 
sionable period of their life is not good either for them or for 
the country. It is not good for them because, through this isola¬ 
tion. they lose the ennobling emotional education which mixing 
with children from all social strata will bring. It is not good 
for the country because this segregation between the rich and the 
poor weakens social cohesion and national integration. It is. 
therefore, very necessary to take early steps to end this undesir¬ 
able segregation which now takes place in institutions of this 
type. 1 would, therefore, suggest tliat you should consider the 
desirability and the possibility of instituting a certain proportion 
of scholarships to talented students who do not have the financial 
means to join your institutions. You will recall that the Govern¬ 
ment Resolution on the National Policy on Education highlight¬ 
ed this issue and recommended that “special schools, like public 
schools, should provide a prescribed proportion of free student¬ 
ship to prevent a segregation of social classes”. 1 regard this as 
a very important recommendation and would suggest its early 
implementation. 

1 would not like to take more of your time. 1 have suggest¬ 
ed a few points for your consideration. 1 would like the institu¬ 
tions which belong to this Conference to be distinct by three 
important features, namely. (1) all-India character and significant 
contribution to national integration; (2) progressive outlook and 
leadership in educational experimentation; and (3) maintenance 
of good standards. I have also invited your attention to the cri¬ 
ticism that is being levelled against public schools on three 
grounds, namely, exclusiveness, costs and social segregation; and 
I have suggested that you should consider the desirability and 

5—3 P. D. I. & B./72 
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possibility of increasing your membership without compromising 
your basic principles; reducing your costs in all possible ways and 
especially by the admission of a large proportion of day scholars; 
and the institution of a fair proportion of free-studentships to be 
awarded to talented students who do not have th^ financial sup¬ 
port to avail themselves of the education you can provide. If 
these adjustments can be made, you will make yourself an inte¬ 
gral part of the national system of education and put yourself in 
a position to provide valuable leadership in the programme of 
improvement of school education in the country. 

With these words, I have great pleasure in inaugurating this 
annual Conference. I wish it every success. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ENGINEERS 

I AM GRATEFUL to the Board of Governors, Director and 
members of the staff of this Institute of Technology for having 
invited me to perform the opening ceremony of the building of the 
Institute this evening. Being a teacher myself, it is always an 
encouraging and stimulating experience for me to meet young 
men and women, students and teachers, who are engaged in the 
exciting pursuit of knowledge and discovery. It makes me feel 
happier and younger. I shall always carry with me the fragrant 
memory of the pleasant time I have spent in your midst this 
evening. 

I have been impressed by the considerable thought and hard 
work that has gone into the design and construction of this build¬ 
ing which 1 have had the pleasure to inaugurate. It has beauty 
without ostentation and is eminently functional. It is designed 
to meet all the present requirements of the Institute and also to 
provide for further expansion without upsetting the general pat¬ 
tern. Its cost has been kept significantly low and the speed and 
efficiency with which it has been constructed deserve admiration. 
I was also happy to learn from Shri Dogra that most of the execu¬ 
tion has been done departmentally, without any contractors. In 
the present position of our resources, we cannot spend heavily on 
buildings, much less on middlemen's profits or ornamental fea- 

Opening ceremony of the main building of thelndian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, New Delhi. March 2, 1968 
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lures which have little educational signihcancc. I, therefore, 
welcome the emphasis laid in the planning and construction of 
this building on functional utility, simplicity and economy- 1 
wish we could carry this emphasis still further in all our future 
constructions. 

The development of modem industry has been one of our 
significant achievements in the post-independence period. We 
have started several new industries and expanded older ones and 
this has enabled us to reduce imports, to meet increased internal 
demands and to promote exports in certain sectors. In this, as 
well as in building up of the defence potential, our programmes 
for the development of technical education have made a signifi¬ 
cant contribution. In spite of the heavy weather into which these 
plans have recently run owing to a period of recession through 
which we are passing, I regard them as one of the more success¬ 
ful areas of our educational planning. 

In the last twenty years, we have expanded most of the old 
engineering colleges because a bigger institution tends to be 
more economic and efficient. We have established several new 
institutions among which special mention should be made of the 
regional engineering colleges. We have also created two univer¬ 
sities in which the central programme is the education of engi¬ 
neers—Roorkee and Jadavpur. But what is far more important, 
we have established five Indian Institutes of Technology at Kha¬ 
ragpur, Delhi, Bombay. Madras and Kanpur. All these are insti¬ 
tutions of national importance which give their own degrees and 
maintain high standards. Their principal object is to provide 
facilities for first-rate post-graduate education and research within 
the country itself. Their significant contribution to the develop¬ 
ment of industry, through the provision of well-trained engineers, 
is now universally acknowledged. International organisations 
like UNESCO and industrially advanced friendly countries have 
helped us in a big way to establish these institutions. I convey 
our gratitude to them and especially to the Government of the 
United Kingdom which has assisted in the growth of this Institute. 

In the development of higher education, the essence of the 
strategy lies in creating, through concentration of human and 
material resources, a few centres of excellence where the highest 
standards possible are maintained. These centres are then utilis¬ 
ed for producing high quality teachers, textbooks and other mate¬ 
rials which, in their turn, help to extend the excellence generated 
in these institutions to others and ultimately to raise the standards 
of the system as a whole. The establishment of the Indian Insti- 
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lutes of Technology is a good illustration of this process of im¬ 
proving standards in higher education. It has yielded good results 
so far and, if persisted in on proper lines, it will eventually crown 
our clloits with success and help us to raise the standards of the 
entire s>'stem of technical education. I wish such programmes 
could be developed in other sectors of higher education as well. 

While 1 greatly appreciate these attempts at improving qua¬ 
lity, we have to be on guard against two dangers. The first is 
to ensure that this pursuit of quality does not push up the costs 
to impossible levels. 1 concede the point that good education can¬ 
not be had on the cheap and that a nation which desires to have 
good education should also be prepared to pay for it. But re¬ 
search studies have shown that the converse of this statement is 
not necessarily true. Very often, institutions where the cost per 
student is high show a poorer level of attainment than some 
others where the cost per student is much lower. It cannot, 
therefore, always be argued that an education which costs more 
is necessarily better. What often happens in practice is that costs 
of education mount up for reasons other than those of qualita¬ 
tive improvement; snobbery, ostentation, lack of proper planning, 
or the adoption of obsolete techniques. Good scientific research, 
for instance, costs more money. But larger amounts can also be 
spent on providing marble floors to laboratories, or on the pur¬ 
chase of costly equipment which is only occasionally utilised. We 
have to ensure that such causes of increase in costs are avoided 
and that costs per student are reduced to the minimum possible, 
consistent with the maintenance of the necessary standards. This 
will be possible through the adoption of modern scientific techni¬ 
ques, better planning, and greater human effort. The Institutes 
of Technology should not be satisfied merely by maintaining the 
highest standards. They should also evolve techiiiques to avoid 
waste, to make the best use of all available facilities and to reduce 
costs to as low a level as possible. This is an important aspect 
of the problem which I commend for your serious consideration. 
Any contribution you will make to its solution will be of im¬ 
mense national significance because, in the days ahead, we will 
have to improve the standards of education substantially in spite 
of the general paucity of resources available. 

The second danger to which 1 refer is that quality often tends 
to attach itself to privilege. For lack of resources, it will not be 
possible for us, at this stage of development, to provide high 
quality education to any but a small proportion of the population 
on a selective basis. But if proper methods of selection are not 
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evolved and an adequate progranime of scholarships is not deve¬ 
loped. these facilities of good education will tend to be monopo¬ 
lised by the richer and urban sectors of the population and the 
difference between them and the poorer and rural sectors will 
tend to increase. Such alliance between quality and privilege 
evokes popular resentment and the public is sometimes tempted 
to throw out the baby with the bath-water and attack quality it¬ 
self in a desire to eliminate privilege. We have, therefore, to 
ensure that the facilities that arc increasingly being provided in 
institutions like the IITs are in fact adequately utilised by all 
sectors of population on a basis of equality and that all social 
groups, whether urban or rural, rich or poor, are enabled to parti¬ 
cipate effectively in this programme of modernisation and deve¬ 
lopment. T am sure that you are aware of this problem; and I 

do hope you will take adequate measures towards its early and 
satisfactory solution. 

Shri Dogra has drawn our attention to the serious situation 
created by the growing unemployment among engineers. I feel 
extremely concerned over this problem and I would like to em¬ 
phasise the need for early and effective action for its solution. I 
agree with him that the long-term solution of the problem can 
only be sought in achieving a high rate of industrial development 
and that, as an immediate measure, we may do well to reduce the 
intake of engineering colleges on the basis of facilities actually 
available and man-power requirements. Two other steps are 
simultaneously needed. The first is that we should take suitable 
measures to ensure that the engineers we produce are really em¬ 
ployable. This will require close and active collaboration bet¬ 
ween the educational institutions and industry, a drastic revision 
of many of our traditional courses, and an intensive effort to 
maintain standards. There is a good deal that can be done in 
this direction. The second step which I would commend is to 
explore fully the possibility of so training our engineers that many 
of them will undertake programmes of industrial development on 
a basis of self-employment. This is a neglected aspect which 
needs earnest attention at present. 

Whi\e this problem of unemployment among engineers should 
be dealt with expeditiously, it would be a mistake to lose sight 
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of the broader problem of growing unemployment among almost 
all categories of the educated people. It is this widening gap 
between education and employment that is a major contributory 
factor of the students’ unrest which we see all around us. We 
must, therefore, take early steps to link education with employ¬ 
ment. As the Education Commission has said, we should move 
towards a situation in which every graduate can be given, along 
with his degree or diploma, an offer of employment as well. 

This, says the Commission, will 'improve the motivation of 
the students, give a purpose to their education and make them 
feel that the country needs them and is waiting for them”. This 
can be done only by an integrated programme of population 
control, economic development, and educational reconstruction. 
At present, the annual additions to the labour force are very 
large, at about 2 per cent per annum, owing to an inordinate birth¬ 
rate. The new jobs that we can create are, on the other hand, 
comparatively limited because of a low rate of economic growth. 
Moreovei, education is not adequately related to productivity so 
that the students that come out of our educational institutions do 
not appreciate the dignity of manual labour and do not develop 
the attitudes which are essential for responsible productive work. 
Many of them only want white-collar jobs which are in short sup¬ 
ply while a large number of jobs and opportunities of productive 
work remain unutilised for want of property trained man-power. 
What is now needed is an earnest effort: 

—to control population and to reduce our birth-rate to 
about half of its present size; 

—to increase agricultural production and develop indus¬ 
try so as to attain an annual growth rate of about six or 
seven per cent in our economy; and 

—^to so reconstruct our educational system that every 
educated individual becomes, not a problem, but an effective 
centre of increased and more efficient production. 

This is the crux of the recommendations made by the Edu¬ 
cation Commission and I hope that an earnest effort would nbw 
be made to implement them without delay and to make them the 
bases of the new Fourth Five Year Plan which will begin next 
year. 


I have great pleasure in inaugurating the building and I wish 
every success to this institution. 
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I DEEM it a gi^t privilege and an honour to participate in the 
Golden Jubilee celebrations of your university which were 
inaugurated by Shrimati Indira Gandhi some time ago and which 
are now being concluded. The cause of the education of women is 
very dear to my heart; and I have watched with great interest the 
gradual development of this institution from its very humble 
beginning in 1916 to the unique and honoured position it now 
holds in the field of higher education in the country. The inspi¬ 
ration for its establishment came from Maharshi Annasahcb 
Karve, the great social worker for women’s education. The idea 
was given a concrete shape by the generous donations of 
Sir Vithalda« Thackersey and other members of his family. 
Several of the great sons of this country have made a unique 
contribution to its development—Shri R. P. Paranjpye, Sir Sitaram 
Patkar and Shri Balasaheb Kher to mention only a few. I take 
this opportunity to pay my humble tribute to their memory and 
to the great service they did to the cause of the education of 
women. I would also like to pay my tribute to the great services 
of your present Vice-Chancellor, Lady Premlila Thackersey, who 
was the first Vice-Chancellor of the university when it received 
statutory recognition in 1951 and who has again been at the helm 
of its affairs since 1957. Her indefatigable labour, selfless service, 
vision and dedication have been largely responsible for the deve¬ 
lopment of the university in recent years. At the age of 74, the 
zeal with which she works would humble many a young person. 
May God give her long life and good health to serve the cause 
of this university for many many years to come. 

This university has made four unique contributions of a 
pioneer chuacter to the development of higher education in 
India: 

(1) While it is an important principle of higher education that 
it should transcend linguistic or political barriers, most Indian 
universities have a small jurisdiction which is restricted to a 
State or a part of a State and to a single linguistic region. Your 
university, however, belongs to a small pioneer group which has 
a wider jurisdiction cutting across State or linguistic frontiers, 
namely, Banaras, Aligarh, Vishwa Bharati and Jawaharlal. In 
actual practice, this is the only universi^ at present which has 
affiliated institutions in two States and in two different linguistic 
regions. 

Coacludii^ ceremony of the Oolden Jubilee celebrations of theS.N.D.T< 
Women’s University, Bombay, March 8, 1968. 
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(2) As early as 1916. it was this university which introduced 
a three-year degree course—a reform which was adopted by the 
other universities about forty years later. 

(3) This university was also the first to invite pointed atten¬ 
tion to the need for devising suitable courses of higher education 
to meet the special needs and aptitudes of women. This idea is 
now being accepted by the other universities. 

(4) This was again the first university to adopt the Indian 
languages as media of education—a reform whose significance is 
being recognised by the other universities in your Golden Jubilee 
Year. 

It is said that “men lead and women follow”. I am afraid 
that this is one of the several illusions that men foolishly cherish 
and women cleverly connive at. In this case, at any rate, it is the 
women’s university that has led and it is the men’s universities 
that have followed. 

It must be remembered that the education of women 
in India has had to contend against immense handicaps, such 
as the unsatisfactory social and economic position of women, 
prevalence of customs like child-marriage, and strong masculine 
prejudices against the education of girls. William Adam, who 
carried out surveys of education in Bengal and Bihar about 1835, 
mentions that there was a belief that a girl who learnt to read 
and write would become a widow. It also began almost from 
a scratch. At the opening of the nineteenth century, hardly any 
girls attended the public schools and only a microscopic minority 
were made literate at home. It also received a lower priority 
in comparison to the education of boys. The British Government 
accepted responsibility for the education of boys in 1813 but 
that for girls only about 40 years later in 1850. The primary 
schools for boys came first and those for girls were established 
much later. The same thing was repeated at the secondary and 
collegiate levels. The young men received their first degrees of 
Indian universities in 1863; but the first women got theirs twenty 
years later in 1883. The universities for men were established in 
1857, but this first university for women was established in 1916. 
It is. therefore, hardly a matter for surprise that there is still a big 
gap between the education of men and women at different stages. 
In fact, it would have been a miracle if it had not been so. But 
what impresses me is not so much the gap in the education of men 
and women, but the immense strides that have been made by the 
education of women during the last 150 years. As I said earlier, 
there was hardly any system of public education for girls at the 
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beginning of the 19th century or even as late as 1850. For the 
next 50 years, the pioneers in the field of education of women 
had to do very valuable spade work in creating public opinion in 
favour of education of girls, in awakening the public conscience 
to the social injustice done to them and in attempting to amelio¬ 
rate their conditions by such measures as legalisation of widow 
re-marriage or raising the age of consent. But even in the field 
of spreading formal education amongst women, their achieve- 
meiits were not inconsiderable. In 1901, taking India as a whole, 
about 350,000 girls attended the primary schools; 42,000 attended 
secondary schools of general education; 3,000 attended schools of 
vocational education; and 264 were studying at the collegiate 
stage. In the last 65 years, there has been a phenomenal expan¬ 
sion in the education of girls at all stages. In 1965-66, the enrol¬ 
ment at the primary stage stood at about 21 million. It was one 
million in schools of general secondary education, 120,000 in 
schools of vocational education and 321,000 at the university stage. 
There is hardly any parallel to this development in any other sec¬ 
tor of our life. I believe that the education of women is one of 
our best achievements in recent years and has been one of the 
most powerful factors in leading to modernisation of our national 
life. 

It is true that, in spite of this tremendous advance, there is 
still a large gap between the education of men and women. At 
the primary stage (classes I to V), only 55 girls are enrolled for 
every 100 boys. At the middle stage (classes VI to VIII), this 
proportion falls further and only 35 girls are enrolled for every 
100 boys. In general secondary and university education, this 
proportion falls down still further to 26 and 24 respectively. In 
vocational education at the school stage, only 23 girls are enrolled 
for every 100 boys and this proportion falls further to 14 in the 
professional courses at the university stage. We have to continue 
our efforts to bridge this gap as quickly as possible. This pro¬ 
gramme assumes special significance at the primary stage because, 
under the directive principles of the Constitution, free and com¬ 
pulsory education has to be provided for all boys and girls till they 
reach 14 years of age. I hope that this programme will receive 
adequate emphasis in the new Fourth Five Year Plan which will 
begin next year. 

From the quanti^tive point of view, therefore, it has to be 
admitted that the education of women still lags considerably 
behind that of men. But a qualitative analysis of the problem 
reveals an entirely different situation. The average girl is much 
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better motivated for her studies than the average boy and is a 
more purposeful and a more serious student. Since the basic 
intelligence of boys and girls is equal, their greater effort and 
better motivation gives a distinct edge to the girls who ace now 
occupying more and more of the positions at the top, year after 
year and are carrying off more and more of the prizes in examina¬ 
tions. The girls as a group are also better disciplined. There are 
hardly any incidents of students* unrest in the institutions for girls 
and even in mixed institutions, girls hardly participate in the pro¬ 
tests or anti-social behaviour of the men students. The average 
educated woman also shows a better blend of the old and the new 
in her personality than the average boy who often tends to go to 
extremes and either be ultra-modern by rejecting his ancient cul¬ 
ture or an extreme revivalist by rejecting many healthy influences 
of the contemporary world. Even as workers in different walks 
of life, women show a greater sense of duty and responsibility and 
their services have generally come to be appreciated by employers 
of all categories. Great as their contribution to national develop¬ 
ment has been in the past, I am also inclined to believe that their 
contribution towards the modernisation of our national life will be 
even greater in the days ahead. Theirs will be the most important 
role in the fundamental problem of population control. The 
strategic position which they hold in preservation and preparation 
of food can make a> unique contribution to changing our dietary 
habits and in helping to solve our food problem. They can also 
play a crucial role in the development of the essential social 
services, and particularly in the programmes of education and 
health. Their contribution to economic growth can also be very 
significant because they can assist in the modernisation of agricul¬ 
ture and in the development of several sectors of industry. In 
cultural and political sectors also, their contribution will be im¬ 
mense and their influence will be all to the good. 

To enable women to make this significant contribution to 
national development, we must emphasise programmes for more 
and belter education for women and for increasing employment 
opportujiities for them in all the different walks of life. The first 
and the most important step, from this point of view, is to educate 
public opinion on right lines and to convince tlie people that the 
education of girls and women is even more important than that of 
boys and men. 

In the development of these programmes, special institutions 
which can study in depth the problems of the social status and 
education of women, which can direct public opinion on right 
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lines and which conduct significant educational experiments, have 
a very important role to play. This has been the role of your 
university and other institutions of this type, such as. the Banas- 
thali Vidyapeeth of Rajasthan. I wish there were more institu¬ 
tions of this kind, particularly in some of the northern States where 
the education of women is more under-developed. During the 
last year or two, when incidents of students’ unrest have been very 
common and universities and colleges have had to remain closed 
for days and months, many a serious-minded educationist in these 
States has come and told me that it would be desirable to set up, 
in each of these States, a separate university for women which 
would affiliate all the colleges for girls. In their opinion, this will 
enable the girls to concentrate on their studies in spite of anything 
that might happen in the institutions for boys. I sympathise 
with this view, although I am not quite sure whether this is the 
answer to the problem. 

Friends, I would not like to take any more of your time. I 
again pay my tribute to the great service which this university has 
done to the cause of women’s education and pray that its pro¬ 
grammes and activities may develop still further in the years 
ahead and that it might have an increasing number of companion 
institutions in other parts of the country. 


NEED FOR DEDICATED WORKERS 

I DEEM it a privilege and an honour to be present at the Gold¬ 
en Jubilee celebrations of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute which has such a unique and brilliant record of service 
to the cause of classical studies in the country. I also value 
greatly the opportunity which these celebrations have given me 
to familiarise myself with the extremely valuable work which this 
Institute is rendering in different fields. Let me. therefore, say 
how thankful and pleased I am for the kind invitation which the 
authorities of the Institute have extended to me to preside over 
this function. For me, this is a unique experience and a day to 
remember. 

At the Golden Jubilee celebrations of the Bhandafkar Oriental Research 
Institute. Poona, May 17, 1968 
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I know how difficult life is or can be for institutions which 
are working in important but comparatively unattractive or less 
popular fields. The oriental studies is one of such areas. India 
has a special responsibility in this sector and the world naturally 
looks up to her for guidance and leadership. And yet, I cannot 
say that institutions doing useful work in this field or even those 
which are striving to maintain peaks of excellence which are inter¬ 
nationally comparable have received all the recognition they de¬ 
serve or all the financial and other support which they need. In 
these circumstances, to have been born as an oriental research 
institute is itself an event. To have lived for as long a peiiod 
as fifty years is a great achievement; and to have been able to 
achieve the tremendous tasks which you laid upon yourselves is 
little short of a miracle. In these fifty years, you have been able 
to undertake and complete the stupendous project of bringing out 
a critical edition of the Mahabharata. It is a monumental work 
which has won the admiration and gratitude of all oriental scholars 
and has added to the stature of this country in the international 
academic community. The History of Dharmashastra which you 
have brought out is on a smaller scale but its significance and 
contribution to classical studies is of no less magnitude. You 
have given birth to the All-India Oriental Conference which is now 
internationally recognised as the national forum of Indian orien¬ 
talists and have been nursing it throughout these years. You have 
continued to discharge efficiently the responsibilities taken over 
from the erstwhile Government of Bombay such as the Bombay 
Sanskrit and Prakrit series and have added several publications of 
your own, including your Annals which have earned a distinctive 
reputation for themselves. You also conduct a post-graduate and 
research department which has a very high standing in its field 
and which attracts even foreign scholars from time to time. All 
this volume of work you have turned out is so vast and of such 
great quality that it would have done honour to an institution to 
have accomplished it in a period of hundred years and at ten 
times the cost. Let me, therefore, congratulate you for having 
done it in fifty years and at a cost which an average institution 
would have incurred in ten years. 

r think that this miracle was possible mainly because of the 
dedicated band of talented and experienced workers which you 
were able to attract and to their great personal sacrifices in devot¬ 
ing all their time and energies to these undertakings at almost 
nominal salaries. Dr. Sukthankar, the first general editor of the 
Mahabharata was, I understand, paid only Rs. 500 per month. 
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Dr. Belvalkar who succeeded him could be paid only Rs. 250 per 
month for only about half the period of his editorship and the 
inadequacy of this payment is not disguised even when it is des¬ 
cribed as an honorarium of Rs. 3.000 a year. The Parva editors 
got only a rupee per day and the payments to most other workers 
were not at a much different level. 1 take this opportunity lo pay 
my humble tribute to all the workers of your Institute during the 
last fifty years. Your magnificent achievements speak highly of 
their spirit of dedication, keen sense of duty, willingness to sacri¬ 
fice and capacity to persevere. This shows how seemingly impos¬ 
sible tasks can be performed, even with comparatively meagre 
resources, if only we can mobilise a few individuals with compe¬ 
tence and commitment. At the same time. I cannot also help 
feeling that one aspect of the small cost of your great projects 
does throw an unfavourable light on our sense of social responsi¬ 
bility and shows how we are often unwilling to be generous, or 
even just, towards good causes and great unassuming men. While, 
therefore, I pay my respects to such great people who dedicate 
themselves to the pursuit of truth and excellence, and while I 
feel happy and proud that we are still able to produce a small 
band of such persons, 1 do feel that we should make greater 
efforts to learn our legitimate responsibilities towards such magna¬ 
nimous individuals, the causes they espouse and the institutions they 
build up. 

In my opinion, the work of your Institute, and the spirit and 
manner in which it has been done, have a great lesson for us in 
the development of education. Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, the eminent 
international economist, has recently published a monumental 
work entitled The Asian Drama: An Inquiry Into The Poverty 
of Nations. The main conclusion which he draws from his study 
is that the poverty of the South Asian countries is essentially due 
to the poor quality of its population which, in its turn, is due to 
their ‘inappropriate’ educational systems which are inadequate 
in coverage and poor in quality. He, therefore, concludes that 
the basic reform needed in these countries is a radical transforma¬ 
tion of their educational systems with a view to making rapid 
economic growth possible and providing minimum desirable stan¬ 
dards of living to their people. But how is this radical transfor¬ 
mation of education to be brought about? It needs large finan¬ 
cial investment In fact, the poorer the country, the greater is 
the investment needed for the reconstruction of its educational 
system. The developing countries of Asia, therefore, find themsel¬ 
ves in a vicious circle; they cannot give themselves a good system 
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of education because they are poor; and they remain poor because 
they do not have a good educational system. Our future obvi¬ 
ously depends upon our capacity to break this vicious circle. eflFec- 
lively and quickly. 

In my view, you have shown an important method of breaking 
this vicious circle. The handicaps of an economy ol scarcity are 
immense, no doubt. But they are not insurmountable; and they 
can be overcome through l^etter planning, greater human effort, 
a sense of dedication and idealism, austerity, and an intensive uti¬ 
lisation of all available resources. This is essentially the tradition 
of the great seers of the past which has been handed down to us 
from generation to generation through bands of dedicated scholars 
who liave sought self-fulfilment through it. Maharashtra in parti¬ 
cular has kept this tradition alive to a great extent; and, for years 
in the past, Poona has been one of its excellent nurseries. 1 do 
not know the magic which will enable us to revive this ancient 
tradition of ours as successfully in every part of the country and 
to multiply several times the type of workers your Institute has 
been fortunate to obtain. 1 am, however, convinced that unless 
this is somehow done, it will not be possible to break the vicious 
circle in which we find ourselves and to bring about a quick and 
radical reconstruction of our educational system. 

It is unfortunate that our system of educational planning has 
developed an expenditure-orientation and a compulsive obsession 
with statistical targets of various categories. But these miss the 
‘soul’ of education—the human factor. What 1 have seen at your 
Institute brings out, to my mind, the importance of this human 
factor which has received but inadequate attention in our plans 
so far. In producing elaborate statistics of the number of students 
enrolled at the different stages of education and the financial out¬ 
lays incurred on educational development from year to year, we 
have lost sight if the fact that a mere expansion of the *appa- 
ratus’ education is not necessarily synonymous with progress, that 
bad or indifferent education can lead the country to disaster and 
be even worse than no education, and that what we have to give 
to the country is more and better education which would turn 
out, in ever increasing numbers, competent, responsible and useful 
citizens who. would create a new social order based on justice 
and equality. This can only be done if we emphasise the human 
factor in education—students, teachers and educational administra¬ 
tors. 1 would, therefore, strongly plead that, in all our future 
planning for educational development, the humaQ factor in educa¬ 
tion should receive greater attention. 
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We need an army of good teachers, weJl-iitformed, well-ad¬ 
justed, competent and devoted to their duties. By and large, the 
teaching profession does not at present attract an adequate pro¬ 
portion of the best talent available, especially at the primary stage. 
The bringing up of the next generation is thus being left more 
and more to the ‘lesser’ representatives of the present generation. 
Instead, we should strive to create a situation where the bringing 
up of the next generation would be left more and more to the 
‘better’ part of the present generation. 

The students should also receive much greater attention than 
in the past. 1 do appreciate the force of the argument sometimes 
put forward that our present student generation is more sinned 
against than sinning and that we have to give them a much better 
deal through the provision of good and intensive education, closer 
student-teacher contacts, better welfare services, and a greater as¬ 
surance of appropriate employment. But I also feel that they, in 
their turn, have to show a better motivation, a greater sense of 
.'iocial responsibility, a deeper commitment to the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge, social service or national development and a greater 
willingness and capacity for sustained hard work. They should 
also realise that violence has no place in academic life and that 
it is one of their responsibilities to solve their problems, not on 
the streets, but by taking them to a conference table with their 
teachers and authorities. 

As a result of the traditions created under alien rule which 
still survive to a large extent, our Education Departments are 
more oriented to control and maintenance than to service and 
development. Their strength also has not increased in proportion 
to the expansion of educational facilities. But what is needed 
urgently now is not so much an increase in their personnel as a 
revolution in their character. The Education Departments have 
to be converted from a body of men who deal mainly with en¬ 
quiries into all sorts of complaints, statistics, financial sanctions, 
grants-in-aid, transfers and appointments, into an organisation of 
educationists who will be imaginative enough to visualise the impe¬ 
ratives of educational development, sensitive enough to know 
the needs and aspirations of the people, competent enough to plan 
and implement satisfactory programmes of educational reconstruc¬ 
tion and able enough to function as the friends, philosophers and 
guides of teachers who, in their turn, should extend a similar 
service to students and parents. 

Friends. I would not like to take any more of your time. The 
over-all educational scene in the country reveals many stresses and 
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strains and makes one feel uneasy on several counts. But even in 
such an atmosphere, it strengthens one’s faith and hope to realise 
that there are dedicated persons and good institutions, like 
yours, which are silently but continuously engaged in furthering 
the cause of research and education, I also feel sure that you 
have a large band of companions in different parts ot the country 
and m different fields. I, therefore, go back in much better spirits 
and with a stronger hope that, out of the good work that is being 
done by individual institutions like yours, a movement for edu¬ 
cational reconstruction may rise upwards and help to bring about 
that radical transformation of the education system which we so 
earnestly wish for. 1 thank you once again for having brought 
this message of hope and cheer to my heart. 

You have great achievements behind you in the past. You 
have already embarked on new adventures which will bring further 
credit to Indian scholarship and make still more valuable contri¬ 
butions to oriental studies. 1 wish you all success in your 
undertakings. 


THE WEAKER SECTIONS 

r AM VERY grateful to the authorities of the Harijans Girijan 
Samaj Unnati Mandal for inviting me to inaugurate the new 
building of its Arts, Science and Commerce College, the founda¬ 
tion-stone of which was laid some time ago by Shri Y. B. Chavan, 
tlie Home Minister of the Government of India. I look upon this 
function as something which is far above the formal. The beauti¬ 
ful building of this college is not just a piece of brick and mortar. 
It is a symbol of the wider horizons that are now opening out 
before the backward classes of India. Every Brick and stone in 
this building indicates the legitimate aspirations of the backward 
classes, gives evidence of the new and more important role they 
are now playing in social reconstruction and national development 
and is an embodiment of the courage and confidence which they 
have come to acquire through programmes of social service to their 
fellow brethren. For me, who has always believed that the best 

Opening the new building of the Arts, Science and Comn^ce College, 
Bhiwandi, May 18, 1968. 
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index of social progress is the advancement of women and back¬ 
ward classes, this is a very cheerful spectacle and an ennobling 
experience. 

Your Mandal has been fortunate in having, as your President, 
a person of the eminence of Shri P. D, Jadhav whose capacity, 
selfless service and far-reaching vision are rarely equalled. I have 
not had the good fortune of having known him earlier and draw¬ 
ing inspiration from his life. But what 1 have since learnt fills 
me with a deep sense of respect and admiration. Shri Jadhav, 
as you are all aware, stood first in the primary school certificate 
examination of the Thana district in 1940. For secondary and 
technical education, he had to go to Poona and Bombay and, due 
to economic and family reasons, could not enter a university in 
spite of his brilliant career. He had a good job and, if he had 
so desired, he would have continued to prosper a-nd built a com¬ 
fortable place for himself and his family. But Shri Jadhav was 
made of sterner stuff and he belonged to that band of social 
workers who deliberately choose to ‘scorn delights and live 
laborious days’ for causes near to their hearts. Shri Jadhav had 
one ambition in life. He said: “I had to move from place to place 
and away from home for secondary education and in spite of all 
that I could do, I never got admission to a university. It shall 
be my ambition to ensure that the lot of the children in this dis¬ 
trict should be happier in the days to come, that they should have 
a secondary school within easy reach, and that they should not 
be denied access to higher education for economic or other con¬ 
siderations.” It was with this objective that he started this Mandal 
in 1948, exactly about 20 years ago and has since developed it 
into this grand institution which runs a college, several secondary 
schools, a number of backward class hostels and several other 
programmes for children, women and £X)cial service. King Lear 
said to Cordelia: “These arc sacrifices, my darling, on which the 
Gods themselves throw incense.” I am glad that the sacrifices of 
Shri Jadhav have been appreciated and that, not only the Gods 
above, but also the more mundane Governments on earth, have 
thrown some incense on his efforts. 1 wish him long life and good 
health for still greater service to the cause of this Mandal and to 
the service of the backward classes. 

I also take this opportunity to pay my humble tribute to Shri 
Digambar Rao Padvi who was the Vice-President of your Mandal 
and who also became the Deputy Minister of Social Welfare and 
Forests in Maharashtra. His sad demise has been a great loss, 
not only to your Mandal, but to the cause of the backward 
6^ P. D. I. & B./72 
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classes in general and to us all. I congratulate you for starting an 
Ashram School in his memory. May his soul rest in peace and 
may his spirit of dedication and service continue to guide us all. 

I am also happy at certain developments that are taking 
place in the country. In the early years, when hardly any educa¬ 
tion had percolated to the backward classes, it was to be expected 
that the cadres of people needed for their service would have to 
come from the non-backward social groups, just as the earliest 
workers in the case of women’s education had to be men rather 
than women. But as time passed, the situation is now developing 
on more effective lines. While the recruitment of workers from 
non-backward social groups still continues, a band of younger 
persons from among the backward classes themselves is coming 
up and developing programmes of social service and educational 
and cultural development for their brethren. This is as it should 
be; and, in the years ahead, this trend will grow still further. In 
fact, I even look forward to a time when the social workers 
among tlie backward classes would be so numerous and so effec¬ 
tive that they would offer services, not only to the backward 
classes, but to the society as a whole. This is actually happening 
today in several sectors and the day is not very distant when we 
shall have groups of social workers which represent all social 
strata and which develop their programmes for the oppressed 
groups in the society as a whole, irrespective of caste, religion, 
sex or language. 

It was largely under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi that 
programmes began to be developed for the uplift of Harijans and 
Adivasis. The popular Governments which came to power in 1937 
gave a great lead to these programmes and their tempo was ex¬ 
panded still further in the post-independence period. We have 
thus been engaged in several serious efforts to improve the condi¬ 
tions of the backward classes for about thirty years. It would be 
wrong to say, as is sometimes done, that these efforts have yielded 
no results at all. That would be too uncharitable and pessimistic 
a view. Secondary and higher education has now reached these 
classes through programmes of free education, hostels and scholar¬ 
ships ; and as the spread of general secondary and higher educa¬ 
tion is a'major instrument for social change, these programmes 
have had their own impact on the employment and economic con¬ 
ditions of these classes and on their social and cultural growth. 
At the same time, it would be wrong to develop a spirit of com¬ 
placency and try to rest on our laurels in the'^belief that we have 
done all that is needed or could be done or that nothing more is 
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possible. Recent events in the country and research studies have 
shown that in education and employment, and in social and cul¬ 
tural fields, the backward classes have still a very long way to go. 
It is good that they are striving to do so themselves. But realis¬ 
ing that they may not be able to reach the goal of an egalitarian 
society with their own community efforts, it is also our sacred duty 
to work harder still for promoting their education and wel&ire and 
for improving their economic conditions. 

I would like to mention one important programme. Owing 
to the rapid spread of secondary and higher education, a large 
proportion of the students m these institutions—as many as 60 per 
cent—are the first generation learners and come from homes 
where the necessary educational and cultural atmosphere, encou¬ 
ragement or guidance is not available. This proportion is even 
higher for the backward classes. It has. therefore, been found 
necessary to provide some extra coaching and assistance, at least 
to the more gifted students, to make up for the shortcomings of 
their home environment. The expenditure incurred on such pro¬ 
grammes is small. But it increases the number of students of the 
backward classes getting into I and II classes and pays compara¬ 
tively rich dividends. Programmes of this type deserve much greater 
attention than they have received in the past. 

One can easily multiply the programmes for the educational 
advance of the backward classes. But I do not propose to take 
your time by doing so. It has been my firm conviction that what 
we are lacldng in is not information nor knowledge about desir¬ 
able programmes, but an adequate quantum of dedicated, imagi¬ 
native and competent leadership. If this is available, pro¬ 
grammes and money will flow automatically, as rivers flow into 
the sea. But if they are not there, no amount of investment nor 
any skilfully drawn up programmes can be of help. Your 
Mandal has been lucky in having a large band of workers of the 
right type. 1 would humbly request you to spread this leaven as 
widely as possible and to share these blessings of God with other 
areas and groups which are not so fortunately endowed. 

I am happy to see the smiling faces all around me of the 
large numbers of people who are present here. They include 
many of your devoted workers, your friends and sympathisers. But 
it has always been my experience that not every worker can get 
away from his responsibilities even for such celebrations. 1 am 
quite sure that many of your workers must have been held up at 
^eir posts of duty in the different parts of the district and were 
unable to be present today. 
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I take this opportunity to pay my humble tribute to all your 
workers—absent or present—and wish you every success and ever 
increasing prosperity in the noble cause you have taken upon 
yourself. 


CORPOJRATE LIFE IN UNIVERSITIES 

I AM VERY happy to associate myself with the foundation-stone 
laying ceremony of the Engineering and Technology Hostel 
of your university. Thanks to the generosity of the late Raja Sir 
S.R.M. Annamalai Chettiar, you already have an impressive cam¬ 
pus with the different departments housed in their respective 
buildings. Your university, I am told, is a unitary, teaching and 
residential institution and approximates more closely to the ideals 
of a residential type. Having spent the best part of my life as a tea¬ 
cher, I presume you will not think of me as an intruder, but as 
just one from amongst you and allow me the privilege of doing 
some loud thinking with you on the subject of student-teacher re¬ 
lationship. 

Let me share with you a weakness in me. I, somehow, have 
a preference for a residential university. The dream of Tagore 
“where nature’s festivities of flowers and fruit have their joyous 
recognition from man, and where the young and the old, the tea¬ 
cher and the student sit at the same table to partake of the daily 
food and the food of their eternal life” answers my definition 
of a good university. 1 have a feeling that, unless there is greater 
dialogue between the teacher and the taught, the teacher shall 
not succeed in bringing forth the best in the students. 

We hear nowadays of the explosion of population and the 
explosion of expectations. We are faced with a similar problem 
in dealing with the increasing number of students in our univer¬ 
sities. Unfortunately, the growth of facilities has not been com¬ 
mensurate with the growth in numbers. We in this country have 
launched a great crusade to abolish poverty, liquidate illiteracy, 
conquer disease, to establish a peaceful and prosperous society. 
With our enormous numbers, these are gigantic tasks and all that 
knowledge and technique can offer will have to be harnessed to 
the successful prosecution of this tremendous undertaking. We 
must not, however, forget the man in the engineer. He too must 

Laying the foundatioiMtoiie of the new block of Engineering and Techno¬ 
logy Hostel, Annamalai University, Chidambaram, September 8, 1968 
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be taught to know and appreciate what life has to offer. If he 
can make machines, it does not follow that he need turn his mind 
into a machine and be incapable of appreciating the value of 
good poetry, good music, good books, and good human relation¬ 
ship. If he can make machines, he may not be indifferent lo the 
effect these machines may have on society. We should, therefore, 
create conditions where it will be possible for us to produce men 
of character and integrity and men who can be depended upon for 
anything that may be entrusted to them. If education really means 
bringing something out of the individual who comes for educa¬ 
tion, then these qualities which are inherent in all men and wo¬ 
men should be brought out and they should be brought out by 
the work of teachers who teach in schools and universities and 
by the corporate life the students live. It is there that discipline 
should come from within and not from without. 

We hear of strikes in schools and colleges, we hear of parties 
being formed among students. We should ask ourselves what all 
this indiscipline in our society is due to. If we really analyse the 
situation, I have no doubt we shall come to the painful conclu¬ 
sion that all this is due to the real lack of that kind of education 
and that kind of corporate life which would make the students 
feel what their duties are, what they have to do, and the limita¬ 
tions to which they have to submit out of their own free will. And 
our universities should so frame their curricula, should so orga¬ 
nise the students within themselves, and what is even more impor¬ 
tant than the organisation of students, so organise the life of these 
young men and women who come under tiieir influence as to 
make them really good and honourable men and women of inte¬ 
grity and honour. I am sure that the waywardness of the students 
can be checked to a great degree if their energies are canalised 
along proper lines. I know it is not possible for us in our present 
context to have ideal conditions that obtained in what is known 
as the Gurukul system, but, I have no doubt in my mind that hos¬ 
tels within the campus should approximate more or less to that 
ideal. For research or any kind of serious work you require certain 
conditions. You require men of talent, you require an atmosphere 
and an environment, you require the tools and the equipment. I 
do hope the new hostel building when ready will enable you to pur¬ 
sue with single-minded devotion to your work. And with the aid and 
co-operation of your teachers and in the stimulating and sustaining 
atmosphere of your corporate life you will make of this hostel as 
you will of the university a self-aware educative community aiming 
at excellence, intellectual, moral and aesthetic. 
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M ay I express my deep gratitude to the authorities of this uni¬ 
versity for conferring this great honour upon me on the 
occasion of my visit? I have a great admiration for the people of 
Tamilnad for many of their qualities, among which I Consider 
their love of education and readiness to make sacrifices for it as 
one of the most important. On their part, they have always shown 
a warm affection for me which is not quite deserved but which, 
all the same, makes me feel happy and grateful. I regard the con¬ 
ferment of this honorary degree as symbolic of this warm affec¬ 
tion. I shall ever feel proud of being one of your alumni. 

I am happy that this visit, brief as it is, has given me an 
opportunity to study the work and development of this univer¬ 
sity which was established about 40 years ago with the help of a 
munificent donation from Raja Sir S.R.M. Annamalai Chettiar. 
Right from its start, the univereity was modelled, on the basis of 
the Report of the Saddler Commission, as a unitary, teaching 
and residential institution and even as early as 1949, the Radha- 
krishnan Commission observed that it approximated “more closely 
to the ideals of a residential type than most other universities in 
India*’. It has had the good fortune of having several distinguished 
Vice-Chancellors, all of whom had helped to build up and develop 
it. Among these, I might refer to Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri, Sir K. V. Reddi, Dr. R. K. Shanmugam Chetty and Dr. C. 
P. Ramaswamy Aiyar. You are also fortunate in having Shri Reddy, 
a distinguished member of our judicary, as your Vice-Chancellor. 
I was very happy to find that, in spite of financial difficulties which 
have dogged its steps for several years, the university has shown 
commendable progress and now has two Centres of Advanced 
Studies, one in Marine Biology and the other in Dravidian Lin¬ 
guistics. Even today, you hold a place of distinction in the world 
of Indian universities, and I am sure that, when the time comes to 
celebrate your Golden Jubilee, you will be one of the leading 
universities in the country. 

India today is passing through a difficult period of stresses 
and strains and is facing many challenges, both within and without. 
It has to remain vigilant and guard its hard-won freedom. 
It has to overcome divisive forces, promote national integration 
and a sense of Indianness which will transcend local, regional, 
religious or linguistic loyalties. It has to make a supreme effort 

Address at a special convocation of the Annamalai University, Chidam¬ 
baram, September 8. 1968. 
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to raise the standard of living of the people substantially within 
the next few years and assure a minimum standard of living to 
all its citizens. Under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, we 
fought and won the battle for political freedom. But we are now 
required to fight simultaneously the more difficult battles for 
economic freedom, social justice and equality of opportunity. 
Multiple and varied as these challenges are, I regard them essen¬ 
tially as challenges to Indian education because I believe that 
education is the most powerful instrument of social change, mode¬ 
rnisation and national development. If we have a good national 
system of education properly oriented to life, needs and aspira¬ 
tions of the people, all these and other challenges can be success¬ 
fully met while a failure to reconstruct our educational system 
on right lines at this crucial juncture will make these challenges 
graver and our capacity to meet them even less. This is why I 
attach the highest significance to our making a supreme effort to 
transform the educational system to meet our national needs and 
aspirations. 

How do we transform the existing educational system into a 
truly national system of education which can serve as a powerful 
instrument of national development? In my opinion, we can do 
this only if we combine, in the present educational system, certain 
values, which we have adopted from the universities and educa¬ 
tional systems of the West with certain other values which 
Mahatma Gandhi tried to teach us throughout his life and which 
the institutions of national education which he inspired tried to 
practise to the extent they could. It is this thesis which I would 
like to place before you on this occasion. 

The first three modem Indian universities were established, 
about 110 years ago, in 1857. Now their number has increased 
to 70. Their enrolments, which numbered only a few hundred in 
1857, have since risen to about two million. But in spite of this 
numerical expansion and in spite of the excellent developments 
that have taken place in some sectors or in a few centres, the Indian 
university system, by and large, retains very much the characteristics 
of the early universities. Their principal achievement was to open 
out, before the Indian student, the new world of Western science, 
philosophy and literature and, through it, to inform him of the 
cultures and achievements of other lands and other people. Their 
aim thus was to broaden his horizon, to cut him free from what 
Gokhale called *the thraldom of old-world ideas*, and to create 
in him a commitment to the pursuit of knowledge. In this, they 
did a great service because it is this work of theirs that sowed the 
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seeds of modernisation, of the development of liberal democratic 
ideas, and even of the struggle for political freedom itself which 
ultimately converted a feudal and conquered society into a mo¬ 
dernising, self-governing and democratic nation. 

While 1 appreciate all these services of the modern^ system 
of education I must also invite your attention to one major weak¬ 
ness it developed: it alienated, by and large, the educated persons 
from the masses of the people. Sir Eric Ashby has observed that 
the **Indian universities remain alien implantations, not integrated 
into the New India as the writers of the Radhakrishnan Report 
hoped they might be.” Their life is still lived, in most cases, in 
ivory-towers and their work is not as intimately integrated with 
the life, needs and aspirations of the communities around them 
as one would like to see. It is because of this isolation and aliena¬ 
tion that, in the words of Dr. Shils, the centre of gravity of Indian 
intellectual life is outside India. That is to say, our scholars and 
scientists generally prefer to work in fields which are interna¬ 
tionally cultivated rather than in those which are of special signi¬ 
ficance to our own situation. They also tend to look outside India 
for judgment of their work, for intellectual models, and for a 
forum of appreciation and approval. This is why, says Dr. Shils, 
there is no real intellectual community in India in spite of our 
large university system. 

This isolation of the elite from the roots of national culture, 
from the masses of people or from the major concerns of national 
development is due to several factors such as the failure of the 
educational system to emphasise the traditions of our own culture 
adequately, use of English as the exclusive medium of education, 
the failure to relate curricula and courses intimately with the life 
in the country and the failure to involve the student community 
and teachers in challenging programmes of social service or 
national development. Its results have also been disastrous for 
all concerned. The elite have tended to become a self-centred 
class, more concerned with their well-being and future rather than 
with the terrific deprivations of the life of the vast bulk of the 
people; the masses themselves have tended to continue their 
diflicult and unenviable existence with little hope of speedy ameli¬ 
oration so that it is becoming increasingly difficult to inspire them 
to make these supreme efforts without which a large-scale pro¬ 
gramme of national development cannot be implemented; and 
the cause of national development is being hampered because it 
suffers from the narrow self-centredness of the elite on the one 
hand and the frustration and fatalism of the masses on the other. 
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It was the weakness of this type that caught the attention of 
Mahatma Gandhi when he began to plan the creation of a national 
system of education for the country. His severe criticism of the 
education system is often misunderstood. But anyone who has 
studied his writings and speeches carefully can easily see that while 
highly appreciative of the good features, he rightly decided to wage 
a war against its serious deficiencies. For instance, he valued the 
broadening of the mind which the modern system of education 
tried to bring and the manner in which it threw open all the 
windows of our house to breezes from other lands. But he did 
not like the way in which many of our young men were blown off 
their feet by such influences and alienated from their own tradi¬ 
tional roots. He would yield to none on the need to emphasise 
the pursuit of truth and knowledge. But he would not accept the 
thesis that mere knowledge was enough to educate an individual 
or to build up a nation. He attached a much greater value to 
compassion. He had an acid test for determining the priority or 
utility of programmes, “Recall the face of the poorest and the wea¬ 
kest man whom you may have seen,” he said, “and ask yourself 
if the step you contemplate is going to be of any use to him. Will 
he gain anything by it ? Will it restore him control over his own 
life and destiny ? In other words, will it lead to Swaraj for the 
hungry and spiritually starving millions ?’* He was prepared to 
support any programme which would serve this purpose. In other 
words, the pursuit of knowledge was meaningful to him only if 
it could be harnessed to the service of the suffering millions. He 
was a lover of English and he wrote (ind spoke it beautifully. 
But he refused to ignore the Indian languages. “I would have our 
young men and young women with literary tastes,” he said, “to 
learn as much of English and other world languages as they like, 
and then expect them to give the benefit of their learning to India 
and to the world, like a Bose, a Roy or the Poet himself. But I 
would not have a single Indian to forget, neglect or be ashamed of 
his mother-tongue, or to feel that he or she cannot think or express 
the best thoughts in his or her own vernacular.” He was not an 
enemy of intellectual work or development. But he would not 
accept the tradition divorced between intellectual and manual 
work. He valued productive manual labour as good in itself and 
as essential even for intellectual development. He also refused to 
divide society into two artificial classes of ‘gentlemen of leisure 

and culture who do not work with their hands* and ‘workers and 
producers who receive no formal education* and insisted that we 
must all be cultured persons as well as workers. 
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In short, Gandhiji found that the educated individual was 
becoming a marginal personality, alienated from the masses of 
the people, from his own cultural roots and from the working 
classes but not yet accepted in the external societies from which 
he sought approval or acceptance. Gandhiji’s main thesis was 
that the country will not make effective progress unless the edu¬ 
cated classes and the masses came together through strong bonds 
of affection and service. This could be done, he felt, only if cer¬ 
tain essential values and programmes were introduced in Indian 
education. These, for instance, included, not a mere pursuit of 
knowledge, but a simultaneous commitment to the service of the 
country or of the Daridranarayan whom it symbolised; not only 
a study of English but the development of all Indian languages; 
and not only intellectual work, but socially useful productive work 
as well. 

It was these ideas ot national education that certain national 
institutions tried to implement under his inspiration. They also 
succeeded considerably in most of the new programmes that 
Gandhiji had emphasised, namely, inculcating a love of the mother¬ 
land. a proper pride in its past traditions and a faith in its 
future; manual work in a socially useful and productive form; com¬ 
munity living; use of Indian languages as media; and social and 
national service. But they had their own problems and difficulties. 
Their personnel were limited and many of these were called upon 
from time to time to join the freedom struggle. Their resources 
were meagre. They had no support from Government and no 
ambitious or “career-minded’ student would join them. Unfortu¬ 
nately. therefore, they failed to develop their intellectual side to high 
standards and could not establish good centres of post-gra¬ 
duate work or research which could compare favourably with the 
traditional universities. We have thus developed, between 1921 
and 1947, two parallel streams of education : the general system 
of education based largely on objectives and ideas borrowed from 
Western universities and educational systems and committed 
mainly to programme of liberalisation and pursuit of knowledge 
but not properly related to the life, needs and aspirations of the 
people; and a national system of education which emphasised a 
synthesis of intellectual and manual work; a close identification 
with the masses of the people and programmes of social service 
or national development, but, due to a variety of reasons, re¬ 
maining weak on the intellectual side. As I said at the outset, the 
choice before the country is not between one or the otl^er of these 
two streams of educational development. What we need is an 
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integrated combination of both that will inspire all educational 
institutions at all levels. This will create an integrated national 
system of education intimately related to the life, needs and aspi¬ 
rations of the people and capable of serving as a powerful tool of 
national development. It is this task that now awaits us and it is 
here that the universities of the country are expected to provide 
a lead. They should not reduce their emphasis on the pursuit of 
knowledge, the process of liberalisation and the pace of moderni¬ 
sation. But they must also cultivate the values which Mahatma 
Gandhi stood for and incessantly preached; an intensive love of 
motherland; a sense of social responsibility and a commitment 
to national development; synthesis between intellectual and manual 
work; bridging the gulf between the intellectual and the masses 
through programmes of social organisational service; and the 
development of the languages of the people side by side with the 
study of English and other international languages. In this pro¬ 
gramme, the lead has to be given by the universities of the country. 
I hope they will rise to the occasion and do so. In this noble en¬ 
deavour, may this university play a leading part worthy of its 
great traditions! 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG THE EDUCATED 

I AM VERY grateful to the Gurudwara Parbandhak Committee, 
Delhi, and to you, Mr. Chairman, for having invited me to lay 
the foundation-stone of the new building of Sri Guru Teg Baha¬ 
dur Khalsa College on the campus of the Delhi University. I 
deem this a privilege and an honour. 

I must congratulate the Gurudwara Parbandhak Committee 
for undertaking this important educational project. This college 
was established in 1951, primarily to cater to the needs of the 
displaced persons from West Pakistan who had then settled down 
in Delhi in large numbers. It made a very humble beginning and 
was housed, as a temporary measure, in Sri Guru Teg Bahadur 
Khalsa Higher Secondary School. I am, however, happy to find 
that it has made rapid progress in the last eighteen years and now 
provides instructional facilities to nearly 2,000 students of whom 

Laying thQ foundation-stone of the new building of Sri GuruTeg Bahadur 
Khalsa Gdiege, Delhi, September 24 , 19b8. 
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about half are women. Its record of achievement in academic 
and co-curricular programmes is commendable and it richly deser> 
ves the Iionour of being provided with an adequate site and a buil¬ 
ding of its own within the university campus. All concerned with 
its development can feel proud of this achievement and, deserve 
to be congratulated—the management, for the generous financial 
support it has been able to provide and the teachers and students, 
for the academic traditions they have tried to build up. I am sure 
that, in the days ahead, the college will make still further progress. 
I wish it every success. 

On an occasion like this, I cannot help reflecting on the 
growth of higher education in the country during the last hundred 
years or so which I might roughly divide into two periods—^the 
first from the establishment of the first modern universities in 
1857 to the end of the first World War in 1918 and the second 
from then on to the present day. In the first period the expansion 
of higher education was on the whole very slow and, even in 1917, 
there were only five universities in the country with 185 colleges 
and about 61,000 students. In this period, tWefore, the main 
problem before a student was to secure admission to a college. 
If, by some means or other, he could manage to get into a college, 
he had, it seemed, no further problems to solve. In due course, 
he was sure to get a degree and after the degree, a suitable job, 
mostly under Government, which would assure him a fairly com¬ 
fortable life. If he did not wish to enter Government service, he 
could be a lawyer or a doctor and earn quite enough and, perhaps, 
without much difficulty. University education, therefore, acquired 
a great status and value, not so much because its standards were 
good, nor because it was related to the life, needs and aspirations 
of the people, but because it had a scarcity value and could, 
therefore, secure social status and economic security to an indi¬ 
vidual. 

In the second period, which roughly covers the last fifty 
years, the great status which university education had acquired 
in the earlier period has continued undiminished and this has 
created a great hunger for university education among all classes 
of people and in all areas, both urban and rural. There has also 
been a tremendous expansion of facilities in higher education 
which has kept pace with this increasing hunger for it. We have 
now 70 universities, about 3,000 colleges, and two million students. 
-Colleges have now been established, not only in every city or 
smaller town, but also in quite a number of bigger villages. Getting 
admission to a college is, therefore, hardly a problem at present. 
It is true that good colleges are still very few and that the courses 
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in medicine, engineering, agricultiu'e or science have not expanded 
in proportion so that there is still considerable competition for 
admission to these institutions and courses. But a student who 
has completed his secondary school and desires to receive high er 
education can now easily manage to get admission in some course 
and in some college. As I said, therefore, it is no longer a major 
problem to get into an institution of higher education. But, un- 
tortunately, all his problems now begin when a student comes 
out of the college. Very often, he does not know what to do. The 
new employment opportunities tliat are being created are far more 
numerous than those we had fifty years ago. But they fall so short 
of the enormous output of our system of higher education that 
there is a considerable backlog of educated unemployment 
and this is continually tending to increase. Educated unemploy¬ 
ment is no longer confined to the arts courses as in the past. It 
affected the science courses some time ago and is now affecting 
even the engineering courses. University education can no longer 
be depended upon for conferring adequate social status and eco¬ 
nomic security. But it continues to expand on the basis of its past 
prestige and accentuates the problems of student unrest, educated 
unemployment and consequent social disorganisation. 

Something has, therefore, gone wrong with our plans and 
programmes of higher education. In the first 50 years or so of its 
development, it was difficult to get higher education. But once 
an individual could get it, he had no other problems to face. In 
the second period of its development, however, the situation is 
Just the opposite. It is no longer difficult to get higher education. 
But it solves few problems and creates many more complex ones. 
VVe must, therefore, take stoek of the entire situation a<nd revise 
our policies. When higher education was scarce, we strove 
for expanding it and took great pride in the facts of mere ex¬ 
pansion. While this policy had some relevance to the days before 
the first World War, it would be disastrous to adhere to the same 
limited objectives even in the present situation. We must now 
find out ways and means by which a student who has received 
higher education can become a self-confident, useful and respon¬ 
sible citizen and contribute his best to national development. 

There is hardly any point in over-simplifying the problem as 
is sometimes done. For instance, some advocate that the rate of 
expansion of higher education should be greatly restricted through 
a system of selective admissions so that higher education 
will again have the same scarcity value which it once 
did. This may also have the dubious political advantage that it 
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will substitute the rural uneducated unemployed who is compa¬ 
ratively docile and inconspicuous for the urban, educated unem¬ 
ployed who is vocal and turbulent and who insists on being 
noticed. It is true that there will have to be some restriction on 
expansion of higher education, especially because of the cons¬ 
traints involved in maintaining adequate standards. But we must 
keep two main considerations before us. The first is that higher 
education is a great instrument of social change and that it must 
be spread increasingly among those social groups and 
in those areas of the country where it has not made adequate pro¬ 
gress so far. Secondly, we cannot say that India is, by any means, 
an over-educated nation at present. The number of university 
graduates in our country is far too small in comparison with that 
in the industrially advanced countries. It must be further realised 
that our first degree in arts, commerce or science is a *degree’ 
more or less by courtesy. The Saddler Commission pointed out 
long ago that much of what we call ‘higher education’ in India 
is really equivalent to school education. This observation is even 
truer today than it was 50 years ago. It is really our second 
degree in these faculties that is generally equal to the first degree 
in the advanced countries. If proper allowance is made for this 
equivalence, there is a strong case for continuing the expansion 
of higher education. This is, therefore, not a case of quantity or 
quality. We shall have to strive for both quantity and quality. 

In my view, we will have to launch a multi-pronged attack 
on this difficult and complex problem. In the first place, we shall 
have to emphasise the maintenance of adequate standards. There 
is no longer any room for the old naive belief that all education 
is good. We must now realise that education, and especial¬ 
ly higher education, is a double-edged weapon. If it is of good 
quality, it can be the most powerful tool of national development. 
But if its standards are unsatisfactory, it may create social dis¬ 
organisation and lead the country downhill. Secondly, we must 
radically alter the content of our degree courses and orient them 
to the present-day needs and problems so that they become more 
useful and effective. Thirdly, we must make a social and com¬ 
munity approach to education to supplement the individual ap¬ 
proach to which we have been accustomed so far. In the past, it 
was enough to get a young man into an engineering college 
and send him out with a good degree in his subject. But this is 
hardly enough at present and while we are training a young man 
to be a good engineer, we must simultaneously take steps to buUd 
up the industries in which he can find adequate employment. In 
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Other words, a large and intensive programme of national recon¬ 
struction has to be developed side by side with our plans of edu¬ 
cational expansion. 

These programmes arc by no means easy to develop. But 
nothing worthwhile is ever easy. The significance of these mea¬ 
sures is obvious; and they will, therefore, have to be developed 
mtensively. This will need a large increase in our investment 
in higher education. But what is even more important, it will 
need better planning and dedicated and sustained effort on the 
part of our teachers and students. Our universities and colleges 
will have to abandon the ivory-tower existence to which they are 
largely accustomed and relate their programmes of teaching and 
research intimately to the life, needs and aspirations of the peo¬ 
ple. In addition to training and research which are their tradi¬ 
tional functions and whose performance should be improved, 
they will now have to assume responsibility for worthwhile and 
challenging programmes of adult education and social or national 
service in which their students and teachers would be effectively 
involved. This will enable them to send out, year after year, large 
bands of young men and women who are competent, dedicated 
to the service of their country, imbued with a sense of social res¬ 
ponsibility and committed to national development. In its turn, this 
will help the nation to prosper and the economy to grow so that 
there will be more and better employment opportunities for the 
increasing number of young men and women who will continue 
to flow out of the institutions of higher education. A golden 
circle can thus set in: a vigorous action for self-improvement by 
universities and colleges, accelerating economic growth and 
national progress and these, in their turn, leading to larger in¬ 
vestment of resources in higher education and its still further 
development, both in quantity and quality. 

In this important programme of improving higher education 
to accelerate national development, it is my fond dream that an 
honourable lead should be provided by the Delhi University. I 
love it deeply, partly because of my long personal association 
with it, and partly because of the esti^med place it has carved out 
for itself in the academic life of the country. I am, therefore, 
greatly pained and feel concerned at some of the recent develop¬ 
ments in the university which cannot but have an adverse effect 
upon the smooth development of its academic life and which, if 
not quickly remedied, are sure to cast a shadow over its fair 
name. I do hope and pray that this is only a passing phase and 
that its teachers and students shall strive together to find an early 
and effective solution to the problems that have risen and 
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help the university to march forward with still greater vigour and 
confidence and thereby give a lead to other universities in the 
country. In this significant and noble task, all affiliated colleges 
of the university have their own unique role to play and I am 
sure that this college will do its duty in a manner worthy o| the life 
and teachings of the great Guru after whom it has been named. 


IMPROVING EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 

1 AM VERY grateful to the authorites of the Charutar Vidya 
Mandal and the Sardar Patel University for having invited me 
to pay a visit to this lovely campus which has been visited by 
all Heads of the State since independence—Lord Mountbatten. 
Rajaji, Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Dr. Radhakrishnan—and by all 
Prime Ministers. I look upon this both as a privilege and an 
honour and also deem it a pilgrimage because it is located with¬ 
in the revenue limits of the village of Karamsad, the birth-place 
of Sardar Patel. You have also made the occasion even more 
significant for me by associating me with the important func¬ 
tions of unveiling statues of Mahatma Gandhi and Shastriji, 
naming your new Arts College after Shri T. V. Patel, and re¬ 
leasing the first volume of Gnan Gangotri (Book of Knowledge) 
in Hindi. All this and the warm affection you have showered 
upon me have touched me deeply. For me, this will ever be a 
day to remember. 

I have been impressed by several aspects of the develop¬ 
ment of this university. First and foremost, I value its location 
in a rural area, which was an innovation and venture, not only 
in 1946 when the developments leading to the establishment of 
the university were first initiated, but continues to be so even 
today. I admire the ingenious plan which benefited the original 
donors of the land through an increment in the price of their 
plots and, at the same time, got the land required for the 
campus of this university almost free of cost and also raised some 
capita] required for its development. I appreciate the efforts made 
by the university to develop the life of the people in its hinter¬ 
land. These enable it to get over the ivory-tower existence to 

Unveiling of the busts of Mahatma Gandhi and Lai Bahadur Shastrf, 
Anand (Gui^rat), September 27i 1968. 
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which many of our universities are still subject, and make it a 
truly rural universities not merely by virtue of its location, but 
on the strength of its programmes and performance. 1 also 
strongly commend the lead given by this university in improving 
school education in this district through several important pro¬ 
grammes undertaken by yoiu: College of Education. For this 
valuable work which is largely of a pioneer character, great credit 
is due to all those who have helped build up this institution over 
the last two decades. In particular. 1 take this opportunity to 
pay a tribute to the two great pioneers who started all this 
activity—Sbri Bhailalbhai Patel and Shri Bhikhabhai Patel—and 
to whom this university will ever remain indebted. I congratulate 
and thank the successive Vice-Chancellors of this university and its 
band of teachers and students all of whom have contributed their 
unique share to its development. You are also fortunate in having, 
as your present Vice-Chancellor. Shri Ishwarbhai Patel, under 
whose able guidance the university has shown commendable 
progress and who has been largely responsible for giving its 
programmes a strong bias towards service to the community and 
improvement of schools in the neighbourhood. 

There is one more aspect of your work which 1 would like 
to commend, namely, your adoption of a correct language policy. 
It is but proper tliat you are developing Gujarati as a medium 
of education. At the same time you are also emphasising the 
study and development of Hindi. This is evident from your in¬ 
teresting programme of publishing books in Hindi and from your 
desire to use it, to the extent necessary and possible, as a medium 
of education. You have also realised the great need to develop 
an intensive study of English and maintain an Institute of English 
for preparation of teachers. The country will make the fastest 
progress not by an exclusive over-emphasis on any one language, 
but by adequate emphasis on all the three languages, mother- 
tongue, Hindi and English. I was very happy to find you are 
giving a valuable lead in this field. 

The universities always have a great responsibility for pro¬ 
moting national progress. That is why Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
used to say: *Tf the universities discharge their duties adequate¬ 
ly, then it is well with the nation and the people.” These respon- 
siblities increased very greatly with the attainment of indepen¬ 
dence because the Indian universities were now called upon to 
produce all the highly trained and competent persons needed for 
the comprehensive programme of socio-economic development to 
which the country had pledged itself. The responsibilities have 
become greater still at the present time when the country is pass- 
7-^ P.D.I.&B./72 
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iiig though a period o£ stresses and strains and the universities, 
their teachers and students, are expected to participate in and 
guide the national effort for social transformation and economic 
growth. I would, therefore, appeal to all universities to rise to 
the occasion and to strive their utmost to discharge th^se res¬ 
ponsibilities. 

For this purpose, what is needed now is a two-fold intensive 
programme. Its first aspect is to improve standards of higher 
education. The very large expansion of higher education achieved 
in the last twenty years has added greatly to its significance. There 
are now about 70 universities, 3,000 colleges and 20 lakhs ol 
students whose number is increasing at about 10 per cent every 
year and will reach about 30 lakhs by the end of the Fourth 
Plan. They now come from almost all social strata and from all 
areas—both urban and rural—and they represent, by and large, 
the most talented group in their generation. Student power—this 
is the new expression now coming into vogue in the Western 
countries almost all of which have had some student trouble oi 
other—is becoming a reality to be reckoned with in almost all 
countries of the world, developed or developing, and so it is in 
India. Under these circumstances, higher education, if of the right 
quality, can greatly accelerate the progress of the nation towards 
its desired objectives. If, on the other hand, the quality of higher 
education remains poor and its expansion continues in an un¬ 
planned fashion, the forces of social disorganisation will be 
strengthened and national progress will receive a great set-back. 
I would, therefore, appeal to all concerned to give high priority 
to programmes of qualitative improvement of higher education 
in the Fourth Plan. This will need some regulation of new insti¬ 
tutions that are to be established and a considerable investment 
of funds which is largely the responsibility of Government to 
provide. But mere legislation or money is not enough to improve 
quality. This needs leadership of the right type, dedicated work 
by teachers who should identify themselves with the interest 
of their students, and sustained hard work by better motivated 
and disciplined students. These are tasks to which the authorities 
of universities, teachers and students have to address themselves. 

The second aspect of the programme is to add anothei 
dimension to this qualitative aspect by linking higher education 
more meaningfully with national problems. This will need ear¬ 
nest efforts in several directions. The regional languages will 
have to be developed and used as media of education. Instead 
of a pathetic dependence on imported books which we show at 
present, we shall have to develop a very large programme of 
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books, based on Indian conditions and materials, and closely 
related to Indian conditions and problems. The universities will 
also have to develop a large programme of adult education and 
service to the community around in which their teachers and 
students will have to be intimately involved. Programmes of this 
type will create an awareness and understanding of national 
problems, a sense of social responsibility, and a commitment to 
national service. These will then convert our vast and increasing 
student body into a mighty force of national development and 
accelerate national progress. 

It is necessary to realise that this is not a question of ‘either 
or’, to improve standards of higher education or to develop a 
sense of social responsibility and commitment to national service. 
We must have both. The emphasis on improvement of standards 
is extremely important. An important objective of higher edu¬ 
cation is to cultivate a pursuit of truth and to train intellect for the 
purpose. We cannot underestimate this programme because, as 
Whitehead said, “in the modern world, the rule is absolute: a 
nation which does not value trained intelligence is doomed.” But, 
as Mahatma Gandhi taught us, the cultivation of mere intellect 
is not enough and that, for the progress of a poor country like 
India, intellect has to be combined with compassion and the pur¬ 
suit of knowledge, with a sense of social responsibility. This is 
the combination which we must now strive to bring about in our 
system of higher education. What pleases me most in the work of 
this university is the awareness it shows of this important pro¬ 
gramme in the reconstruction of higher education and the vigo¬ 
rous efforts it is making to implement it. I wish you every suc¬ 
cess and hope that your lead will be followed by other centres of 
higher education as well. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF mCHER EDUCATION 

I CONSIDER it a privilege and an honour to be associated with 
the Golden Jubilee celebrations of the Osmania University 
which is now one of the leading universities in the country. 

Conceived by that statesman of great vision. Sir Akbar Hy- 
dari, and founded by the late Nawab Sir Mir Osman Ali Khan 
Bahadur, the Seventh Nizam, it is one of the earliest universities 

(oaugurating the Golden Jubilee celebrations of the Osmania University 
Hyderabad, October 6, 1968 
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founded by the princely rulers. It is the oldest and the most 
important university in Andhra Pradesh and has had the unique 
distinction of making a bold departure from the tradition of higher 
education in India by adopting Urdu, instead of English, as its 
medium of instruction. Looking back upon its history of the last 
50 years, I am impressed by the great progress the university 
has made in all directions. It acquired this extensive and picture¬ 
sque campus in 1934 and a number of beautiful buildings have 
since been built thereon, beginning with the magnificent structure 
of the College of Arts and Commerce and followed by the build¬ 
ings of the Science College, College of Engineering, Law College. 
College of Education, New Library and, the most recent of all, 
the Tagore Centenary Theatre. A number of other buildings, 
including hostels and staff quarters, have also come up and a 
large academic community has come to reside on this area which, 
not so long ago, was almost uninhabited. The institutions affilia¬ 
ted to the university and their enrolments have also expanded 
The university now has a large number of teaching departments, 
constituent and affiliated colleges and its total enrolments exceed 
40,000. In spite of this growth in numbers, it has also been able 
to maintain fairly high academic standards and striven to achieve 
eminence in learning and research as symbolised in the name of 
its campus, Adikmet, which means “Supreme Height”. I congra¬ 
tulate all those concerned with this achievement—the Governments 
of Nizam and the Andhra Pradesh State, the successive Vice-Chan¬ 
cellors among whom 1 might mention the late Nawab Mehdi Yar 
Jung, Nawab Ali Yavar Jung, Dr. S. Bhagwantam and your pre¬ 
sent Vice-Chancellor, Dr. D. S. Reddi, teachers and students. 
They have a right to feel proud of their achievement and of this 
splendid gift which they are making to the future generations. 

While the past has its own charm and significance, one is in¬ 
evitably led, on a solemn occasion like this, to think of the future 
as well. You will, therefore, bear with me if I try to share with 
you some ideas on the development of higher education in India 
in the immediate future—a development in which this university 
also will have to play a leading role worthy of its great traditions. 

The system of higher education in the country now presents 
a mixed picture of outstanding achievements as well as serious 
weaknesses. On the positive side, we have a picture of unprece¬ 
dented expansion. There are now 70 universities and about 3,000 
colleges; and institutions of higher education have been dispersed 
over all parts of the country, urban and rural. The students at the 
university stage number about 20 lakhs at present and increase 
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at about ten per cent per year. About one-fourth of them are wo¬ 
men; and as they come from all social strata* including the back¬ 
ward classes, the university community can now be said to form 
a typically representative elite. I would not also like to under¬ 
emphasise the significance of a fair streak of quality which the 
system has shown all along and which consists of a fair number 
of institutions that are striving their best to maintain standards 
and of a band of competent and dedicated teachers and talented 
and well-motivated students. These form the ‘salt* of the system 
and it is they who have helped to keep it going in spite of the 
unbelievable difficulties that beset it. But the darker side of the 
picture also looms large and makes me feel uneasy. The poor 
standards that generally prevail in the system as a whole, the 
divorce between the education it provides and the realities and 
needs of social and national life, the widening distance between 
a university degree and proper employment, the failure to provide 
adequate guidance and facilities to students, the increasing inci¬ 
dents of student unrest which often contain an element of vio¬ 
lence, the long and frequent closure of educational institutions 
for some reason or the other, large-scale practice of unfair means 
in examinations—all these disquieten me very considerably. While, 
therefore, I would not like to under-emphasise our achievements 
or minimise the contribution which good institutions and dedi¬ 
cated teachers are making to the proper development of higher 
education even in the midst of these difficult conditions, I do 
feel that the overall situation is so serious that no time should 
be lost in launching an intensive and large-scale effort to improve 
higher education. 

What are the main aspects of this drive to improve higher 
education? I would emphasise three: (1) transformation; (2) 
qualitative improvement; and (3) controlled growth. 

The first and the most important programme is to relate 
our system of higher education intimately to the life, needs and 
aspirations of the people by combining the traditions which it 
has borrowed from Western universities and educational systems 
with the values and programmes which national leaders like Dr. 
Annie Besant, Lala Lajpat Rai, Rabindranath Tagore, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi tried to evolve for a 
national system of education. The principal achievement of our 
universities has been to open out, before the Indian student, the 
new world of Western literature, philosophy and science and, 
through it, to inform him of the cultures and achievements of 
other lands and other people. Their aim thus was to broaden 
his horison. to cut him off from ‘the thraldom of old-world ideas* 
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and to create in him a commitment to the pursuit of knowledge. 
While they have done yeoman service through the development 
of these values and programmes, one cannot ignore their weak¬ 
nesses also. They have, by and large, created an elite which is 
largely isolated from the roots of our national culture, frgm the 
masses of people, and from the major concerns of national deve¬ 
lopment. It was to remove these weaknesses that our national 
leaders and, most of all, Mahatma Gandhi, stressed the view that 
the cultivation of mere intellect is not enough for the regeneration 
of a poor country like India and that our system of higher edu¬ 
cation must also cultivate, side by side, a sense of social respon¬ 
sibility and a commitment to national development. While, there¬ 
fore, we should not reduce the emphasis on the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge, the cultivation of science and technology, the intensive 
study of English and other international languages and such other 
programmes of liberalisation and modernisation, we must also 
strive, side by side, to develop the values and programmes which 
a system of national education must have, namely, inculcation 
of love for the motherland, a proper pride in its past traditions 
and a faith in its future; emphasis on manual work in a socially 
useful and productive form; community living; use of Indian 
languages as media of education; and participation, by students 
and teachers, in challenging and worthwhile programmes of 
social and national service. It is this synthesis alone that can 
relate our system of higher education effectively to national needs 
and aspirations and make it a powerful instrument of national 
progress. 

The second programme which I would emphasise is that 
of qualitative improvement 

For this purpose, it is essential to increase our investment 
in higher education. As is well-known, our present investment 
in universities is far too inadequate and that, if an impact is to 
be made on the difficult situation which we face at present, it 
will have to be greatly increased. This will imply larger alloca¬ 
tions from Central and State funds and even greater sacrifices by 
parents. 

While additional investments are needed, it is necessary 
to remember that the quality of education is the result of a large 
number of factora in which several non-monetary variables also 
play an important role. These include: the dedication of tea¬ 
chers; proper motivation of students; improved curricula; dyna¬ 
mic methods of teaching and evaluation and intensive utfiisa- 
tion of available facfiities by creating an atmosphere of sustained 
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hard work in educational institutions. It will not be possible to 
get an adequate return on the investment we make in lugher 
education unless these non>monetary inputs are also emphasised. 

The third is the adoption of what is popularly known as 
‘corn-seed’ technology under which excellence is first generated 
in a few selected institutions and then extended to others. The 
resources available in terms of men, materials or money are so 
limited at present that the only way to improve quality in higher 
education is to adopt a selective approach to begin with. In 
other words, the first step in a programme of qualitative im¬ 
provement should be to build on what already exists, to select a 
few good institutions on the basis of their promise and perfor¬ 
mance, and by concentration of resources, to help them become 
better. Side by side, it should also be possible to operate a plan 
under which the excellence generated in these institutions is 
gradually extended to other institutions as well. In this way, 
an effort can be made to add continuously to the excellence of 
each institution, the indifferent ones trying to be good, and the 
good ones better. It is sometimes alleged that a selective ap¬ 
proach creates a small privileged class of ‘quality* institutions 
and condemns all others to a ‘second class’ citizenship. Nothing 
can be farther from truth. If properly operated upon, the selec¬ 
tive approach or the corn-seed technology is the quickest 
method of improving standards all round. 

The third programme which I would emphasise is that of 
controlled growth. 

I do concede that still further expansion of higher education 
is needed, especially among the backward regions and the depriv¬ 
ed social groups. While the access of these regions or social 
groups to higher education should not be restricted, it is still very 
essential to control the growth of higher education in general, 
partly for maintaining standards and partly for reducing the 
widening gap between university degrees and employment 
opportunities. Several measures will have to be taken from 
this point of view. Probably the most important is to make se¬ 
condary education really terminal for a majority of students and 
to reduce pressures on university admissions. The recruiting poli¬ 
cies of Government and public sector undertakings will have to 
be suitably modified from this point of view. New universities 
should not be established unless adequate preparation is made 
and the necessary funds are provided. The location of new 
colleges will have to be carefully planned to ensure that each 
institution grow quickly to an optimum size where costs tend to 
be reduced and efficiency to increase. The provision of different 
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courses in the universities and colleges will have to be carefully 
co-ordinated to ensure that all unnecessary overlapping or duplica¬ 
tion is avoided; and a closer link will have to be established 
between the output of the educational system and the employ¬ 
ment opportunities available, including those for self-employ¬ 
ment ' 

While the need for the controlled growth of higher educa¬ 
tion has found general academic acceptance, the proposal is still 
opposed on social and political grounds. It is, therefore, essential to 
allay the legitimate fears of under-privileged social groups that 
the control of expansion of higher education will affect their 
interests adversely. This can be done and the essential social 
and political support secured for this vital reform: 

—if reservations are made for scheduled castes and sche¬ 
duled tribes so as to assure them that their access to higher 
education will not be curtailed; 

—^if reasonable facilities of higher education are provi¬ 
ded in rural areas and a fair-sized programme of scholarships 
is operated for talented rural youth; 

—^if regional imbalances in the development of higher 
education are progressively reduced; 

—if principles of social justice are properly introduced 
in making selections to programmes of higher education; and 
—if liberal system of part-time education, correspon¬ 
dence courses or private study is designed for all eligible 
young persons who may not get admission to a full-time in¬ 
stitution of higher education. 

It is these programmes that will now have to be developed 
in earnest. 

The reconstruction of our system of higher education on 
these lines is a challenging, complex and difficult task no doubt. 
But there is no escape from facing it squarely and devising 
practical programmes for its early solution. I regard this as a 
national task of great significance because the future of the coun¬ 
try depends largely on our ability to solve this problem quickly 
and effectively. 

This is also a challenge to all concerned with our system of 
higher education. The Government of India has a constitutional 
responsibility for the co-ordination and maintenance of standards 
in higher education and it is for the discharge of this responsibi¬ 
lity tfiat the University Grants Commission has been specially 
created. The Government of India will, therefore, have to pro¬ 
vide larger allocations for higher education and the Universlity 
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Grants Commission will have to provide a stimulating leader¬ 
ship which the situation demands. The State Governments also 
have important responsibilities. It is their duty to provide ade¬ 
quate funds for the maintenance of universities and colleges, to 
respect their autonomy, and to provide the necessary environ¬ 
ment for the proper development of higher education. The uni¬ 
versity authorities will have to strive their best to develop aca¬ 
demic communities of teachers and students, dedicated to the 
pursuit of truth and excellence and committed to the service of 
the country. The university students, who are the pick of their 
age-group, have also a great responsibility. Tomorrow is theirs, 
for good or ill. But they can make it worthwhile for themselves 
and all others through hard work, disciplined behaviour which 
eschews all violence, an intensive pursuit of their studies and 
effective participation in meaningful programmes of social or 
national service. But above all, this is a great challenge to the 
university and college teachers. It is for them to transform our 
system of higher education into a powerful instrument of national 
progress through their dedication to their profession, mainte¬ 
nance of high academic standards and total identification with 
interests of the students entrusted to their care. 

At this critical phase in the life of the country, what we 
need is a renewal in national life. This can probably be best ini¬ 
tiated in our system of higher education. In this year of the birth 
centenary of the Father of the Nation, therefore, I appeal to all 
universities in India to undertake this task of the comprehensive re¬ 
construction of higher education in right earnest and to stop not till 
the goal is reached. In this nationwide endeavour of the Indian 
academic community, I am sure that this university will play a 
role worthy of its pioneer spirit and great achievements. 

May the Osmania University, in the years to come, grow 
even more vigorously than during the last 50 into an autono¬ 
mous corporation of teachers and students, of mature wisdom 
and youthful curiosity and enthusiasm, a self-aware commu¬ 
nity dedicated to the pursuit of learning and excellence in all its 
aspects, contributing to the common life of the Indian people 
useful knowledge and integrated character, helping to prevent 
the growth of that coarseness of fibre that seems at times to 
deprive it of its grace, and lending to it refinement, decorum and 
dignity and poise. May God help you. 
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THE FUNCTION OF A UNIVERSrrY 

I DEEM it a privilege and an honour to meet you, the students 
and teachers of the Tribhuvan University, and to spend a few 
happy moments in your midst. For one who, like me, has been 
a teacher all his life, it is always a stimulating and encouraging 
experience to meet young students and scholars engaged in the 
pursuit of knowledge and discovery. This is all the more so on 
this occasion because of the strong ties of common traditions 
and shared values which have united Nepal and India through¬ 
out the centuries. 

A university is a powerful instrument, not only for the all- 
sided development of one’s nation, but for the progress of man¬ 
kind as a whole. “A university,” said Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
“stands for humanism, for tolerance, for reason, for the adven¬ 
ture of ideas and for the search of truth. It stands for the on¬ 
ward march of the human race towards even higher objectives. 
Tf the universities discharge their duties adequately then it is 
well with the nation and the people.” This university, named 
after the great Father of the Nepalese Nation, is developing in 
a manner worthy of all the universalism, modernism and spirit 
of freedom and equality that he stood for. It has made a valuable 
contribution to the development of modern Nepal and I have 
no doubt that it will make an even more significant contribution 
to the social, cultural and economic development of your coun¬ 
try in the days ahead and help it to assume its rightful place in 
the comity of nations. I am extremely happy that we in India 
have fully associated ourselves, to the best of our ability, in the 
building up of this great university from its very inception- We 
feel proud of this collaboration which has been of considerable 
benefit to ourselves. 

I feel particularly happy to be associated with the construc¬ 
tion, on this beautiful campus, of a new building which has been 
named after Mahatma Gandhi whose birth centenary year is now 
being celebrated in India and in several other countries of the 
world. Among other things, this building will provide a hall for 
discussion and discourses on religious and cultural subjects, with 
special reference to the contribution made by Gandhiji in these 
fields. The people of India and Nepal as well as of other coun¬ 
tries feel very close to Gandhiji. He belonged to the world as a 
whole and his principal teachings have an eternal value for 
humanity because they emphasise such basic principles as the 
ultimate reality of a moral law which rules out every type of ex- 

Addressat the Tribhuvan University, Kathmandu, October 14, 1968 
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ploitation; purity of means which implies action based on love 
and non-violence; compassion for all; essential unity of all reli¬ 
gions; and the ‘trusteeship* of the more fortunate of gifted indi¬ 
viduals towards the less privileged sections of the society. I am 
happy to find that his teachings are attracting wide attention in 
your country. 

The developing countries of Asia, including Nepal and India, 
are now facing tremendous challenges in the field of development. 
They have to modernise their traditional social systems main¬ 
taining what is good in the old and imbibing what is good in 
the new and harmonising continuity with change. They have to 
develop agriculture and industry very rapidly and to secure 
quick economic growth which will ensure at least a minimum 
living standard to every citizen. They have also to strive to reduce 
the wide gap between their level of development and that of the 
industrially advanced countries. These challenges facing the 
Asian countries are really challenges for you, the rising genera¬ 
tion. and it is on your vision, wisdom, competence and dedicated 
hard work that their solutions will largely depend. 

How can these challenges be met ? A very interesting answer 
is provided in a recent publication, called The Asian Drama: An 
Inquiry into the Poverty of the Nations, by Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, 
an eminent economist of international repute, who is very sym¬ 
pathetic to the developing countries in this part of the world 
Dr. Myrdal points out that the principal reason for the poverty 
of the Asian countries is the poor quality of preparation of their 
people to face the complex problems of the modem world ba¬ 
sed on science and technology. He ascribes this, in its turn, to 
the poor quality of their educational systems which are largely 
unrelated to the life, needs and aspirations of the people, inade¬ 
quate in coverage and comparatively poor in quality. He. there¬ 
fore, comes to the conclusion that the economy of these coun¬ 
tries will not improve unless their educational systems are radi¬ 
cally transformed, substantially improved in quality and extend¬ 
ed to provide a fair level of quality of educational opportunity 
to all concerned. No one will disagree with this thesis which 
makes education a crucial and powerful tool of national deve¬ 
lopment. Its direct implication is that the Asian countries should 
now concentrate on the reconstraction of their educational sys¬ 
tems in all earnestness and with all the resources at their com¬ 
mand. 

Dr. Myrdal also points out that, in this effort, the Asian 
countries face a difficult dilemma and that they have all been 
caught in a vicious circle. The radical transformation of their 
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educational systems will need a large investment of funds. The 
Asian countries do not have the necessary resources to invest in 
the development of their education because they are poor; and 
if they will not do so and improve their educational systems, 
they will continue to remain poor. This vicious circle, can be 
broken, says Dr. Myrdal. only through an unrelenting determina¬ 
tion to grapple with the problems of educational reconstruction. 
The lesson for us, in all this, is clear. The large-scale reconstruc¬ 
tion of education, which we need, will require greatly increased 
investment in monetary and physical terms which will have to 
be found. But what is even more important, it will need the adop¬ 
tion of improved techniques of planned development and greater 
human effort. The lead in this will naturally have to come from 
the universities because the improvement of higher education 
not only percolates down to the school stage, but also extends 
itself to all other walks of life. 

In this great national task, the major effort will have to 
come from the people themselves. But their efforts could be 
considerably strengthened in two ways. The first is assistance 
from developed countries who owe a duty to themselves as well 
as to the less privileged nations of the world to reduce the wide¬ 
ning gap in the standards of living in the advanced and back¬ 
ward countries; and the second is the equally important colla¬ 
boration between the dieveloping nations themselves who have 
so much to give as well as to receive in the sharing of experiences 
and implementing co-operative projects of mutual benefit. 

Every nation and every generation has to fight anew its 
own battles for freedom, freedom from hunger and want, disease 
and ignorance, from foreign domination, economic and political. 
The people of my generation in India had to devote their ener¬ 
gies mainly to win the battle for political freedom. But now the 
people of your generation, both in Nepal and in India, have to 
fight other and more difficult battles—^the battles for freedom 
from ignorance, from hunger, from degrading poverty and from 
all such other things that impede the full development of the 
human personality. I am very happy to find that the people of 
Nepal have accepted this challenge and that they also consider 
it an opportunity which should be met with strength, dignity, 
discipline and fortitude. I congratulate you on launching yourself 
upon this noble task and wish you every success in your pro¬ 
gramme of building up a modem Nepal which will accept the 
best that the new world has to offer while still preserving all that 
is precious, noble and glorious in the rich heritage of fhi.s land. 
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May 1 assure you that, as your neighbours, it shall be the 
constant endeavour of the people and the Government of my 
country to be of all such assistance to you as we are capable of? 
You in turn can teach us many things. I hope that the interflow 
of ideas and experiences through frequent visits of scholars and 
students between our two countries will grow in the months and 
the years ahead to our mutual benefit. May we learn more and 
more from each other’s experience and avoid the mistakes that 
each may be making! It is through shared experiences and know¬ 
ledge that our mutual understanding and respect will grow. 

Having proceeded so far I get the feeling that I have con¬ 
fined my remarks to the developmental significance of the uni¬ 
versities. I would be untrue to my past as a university man if I 
did not share with you some of my notions about the chief con¬ 
cerns of the university in its educational work. 

The first thing that comes to my mind is the university’s 
concern for the individual and the spiritual. This may sound a 
little out of fashion, but I feel it is a vital concern. There is a 
dangerous tendency to neglect the things of the spirit in the over¬ 
emphasis on material welfare. The final justification of educa¬ 
tion is an enrichment of life for individual human beings and the 
full development of their spiritual potentialities. Whatever else 
the university may or may not do. education in this sense should 
be its first concern. Its second main concern should, therefore, 
be to so organise its work as to make the realisation of this educa¬ 
tional aim possible. This implies mediation between the subjec¬ 
tive mind of the educated and the objective mind concretised 
in the manifold goods of culture—mediation, that is. bet¬ 
ween the individual student and his culture, between the 
individual human being and human culture, between him 
and the science, the arts, the techniques, the religious, the moral 
and legal codes, the social forms, the institutions, the personalities 
in which human culture is embodied, stored as it were. But every 
mind cannot get its nourishment equally from any goods of 
culture. There must be a correspondence between the mind to be 
educated and the mind embodied in the goods of culture. The 
university can never do too much to initiate the student into the 
process of the self-discovery of his inclinations and aptitudes 
and to see that the goods of culture selected to educate him corres¬ 
pond to his mental relief. A well-developed system of counselling 
is, in iny view, an essential part of a good university to make this 
mediation effective. 

The third point I would cmiphasise refers to the university’s 
method of approach to its intellectual work. It should, in my 
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view, be clearly seen that information collected by others and 
passed on to us is not education; knowledge based on experience 
and discovery is. The university should so plan its work as to make 
education in this sense possible. From a place of transmission of 
information the university should make itself a place of^produc- 
tive intellectual work, generating habits of systematic, methodical 
thinking, readiness for self-examination and self-criticism, and 
allegiance to absolute values, making clear the way for the 
development of a free moral personality. For a free moral persona¬ 
lity is, in my view, the proud end product of sound education. 

And, finally, one of the university's chief concerns should be 
to assist in considerable measure the approach of the society in 
which it is privileged to serve to a better and a juster and a more 
graceful way of life. For without this even the first objective I 
put before you, that of the full development of the individual, will 
also be thwarted. 

If we aim at excellence in the individual we have to aim at 
it also in society. The university should have the courage and 
the vitality to project itself into the community. All barriers 
between the university and the life of the p^ple must go. In the 
words of a great educator, “it is through the functioning of know¬ 
ledge—^its use in living—^that its true value is forthcoming and 
its full meaning is revealed. Knowledge has redeeming and life- 
giving power only when it continually re-enters the life and work 
of the community.” Individual development and social respon¬ 
sibility should, in short, be the guiding stars of university work. 

I feel I am testing your patience by saying what you would 
know much more clearly than I who have been out of ^ucational 
work now for quite some time. But the past asserts itself. I crave 
your indulgence. 

I thank you for inviting me and wish you every success in 
your noble endeavours in the tasks ahead. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

T his programme of ‘inaugurations* which is one of our 
recent inventions has only one tool — a speech. This limitation 
created no problem so long as the things to be inaugurated were 
also speech-oriented, I mean, programmes like seminars or con- 

Inaugurat ing the swimming pool, Papjab University, Chandigarh, October 
19, 1968 
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ferences. But while we have not been able to add a single new 
tool lo our armoury, we have expanded the range of things to 
be inaugurated so greatly that one often feels an embarrassing in¬ 
congruity in the task. For instance, speech, perhaps, is not the 
action with which one might inaugurate a swimming pool. But 
since, at my age, 1 cannot jump into the pool and swim to the 
other side in a matter of seconds, 1 shall content myself with deli¬ 
vering an inaugural speech, however mcongruent it might appear 
on an occasion like this. 

During the last 20 years, this university has grown from 
strength to strength, it has been able to get this lovely campus 
and erect thereon a huge complex of buildings — administra¬ 
tive, tuitional and residential. It has made an even greater pro¬ 
gress in the academic held, has been able to maintain fairly good 
standards and has created an image worthy of its name. This is 
why it has always been a pleasure for me to visit this university 
and to see it grow. I congratulate the Government of the State, 
the people of this region, its teachers and students and all others 
who have made their contribution to the building up of this great 
institution. 

1 am glad that this university has also emphasised the need 
to promote physical education as an integral part of higher edu¬ 
cation with a view to developing the full potentialities of the 
human personality. Good education means, not only a sound 
mind, but a sound mind in a sound body. Man is one whole and 
cannot be educated in artificial segments. His mental and moral 
development is inter-linked with his physical well-being. As 
Plato said long ago, athletics is as much a part of the composi¬ 
tion of a philosopher as music and mathematics. The emphasis 
on physical education which this university lays is thus pre-emi¬ 
nently sound. I am also happy to find that the university has 
been able to develop fine traditions in sports and to contribute 
richly to the personnel of our national teams. It has possibly 
some leeway to make in acquatic sports. The construction of this 
beautiful swimming pool complex which reflects the style 
and plan of Chandigarh architecture is, therefore, very oppor¬ 
tune; it will enable the university to add another dimension to 
its athletic life and to win further laurels in acquatic sports as 
well. 

Physical education, games and sports for all children and 
youth is an imperative need and has profound relationship with 
health, happiness and good citizenship in the community. In 
particular, sports which promote good cheer and comradeship 
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are a great cementing force and can be a strong integrating factor 
in the life of our country. I. therefore, wish that there should be 
a much greater emphasis on these programmes in our schools and 
coUeges. Comparatively, they need less investment. The cost 
on teachers is generally on the low side. JEquipment does,not cost 
much, especially if we develop Indian games which lead to strong 
physical exercise and need little equipment or none at all. Pro¬ 
vision of playgrounds is difficult only in a few urban areas But 
if boldly and imaginatively developed on a big scale, the pro¬ 
gramme will have a very beneficial social influence by promot¬ 
ing health and citizenship and by directing the exuberant energies 
of the young in fruitful and constructive channels. This is why 1 
welcome the new accent on sports which has emerged in the 
National Policy on Education. As you are aware, it gives a 
pride of place to schemes of physical education, games and sports 
along side the programmes of NCC or National Service. 1 would 
appeal to all teachers and educational institutions to develop this 
programme intensively, to ensure that participation of students in 
it is universal and continuous, to identify sports talent at an early 
stage and to provide it with adequate facilities to develop fully. 

I have now great pleasure in inaugurating this swimming pool 
which will add materially to the well-being of this university com¬ 
munity. 


EDUCATION IN VILLAGES 

I AM GLAD to have the opportunity of visiting this village to¬ 
day, particularly the institution here. This village is not new 
to me. 1 am familiar with it. The villagers here and of nearby 
villages are no strangers to me. You may probably be aware that 
1 had been here once and 1 am often reminded of my visit. At 
that time, 1 came along with the late lamented leader, Lai Bahadur 
Shastri. And it was Zaidi Saheb’s love that brought both of us 
here and I do not know how to express the pleasure we had of 
meeting you all then. I am grateful to Zaidi Saheb, for his in¬ 
spiration has once again brought me here and given me the pleas¬ 
ure of meeting you all. 

Inaugurating the school building at KakrauU, Muzalfaniagar, U.P > 
November 2, 1968 
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This village, Kakrauli, is the native place of my friend and 
as you know we love each and everything of a friend. Therefore, 
[ have a special connection with this village and the people here. 

I spent a large part of my life in the field of education, and 
1 have always been interested in education. 1 feel happy when¬ 
ever 1 see some development in education or any educational institu¬ 
tion coming up. Education is a field where people of all castes, 
creeds and religions have been serving with devotion, zeal and 
enthusiasm. 1 congratulate the people of Kakrauli on their joint 
efforts in establishing this institution with courage and determina¬ 
tion and it is a matter of great pleasure that in this venture ail are 
joined together, irresp^tive of their caste or religion. 

We see so many fissiparous tendencies raising their heads in 
the country now. At such a time, when we see an example of 
mutual co-operation, one is naturally encouraged. And this is 
in fact the real service of the nation. 1 am sure this patriotic 
work will be carried on. will progress further, and your school, a 
symbol of love, unity and co-operation, will grow stronger and 
stronger in future. 

Seventy-five per cent of our people are in villages. There is 
no denying the fact that after independence there was spread of 
education but it is our experience that this development was not 
so much in villages or rural areas as in towns and of those who re¬ 
ceived education in villages most wish to spend their lives in 
towns. They forget the villages, or their connection with the vil- 
leges will be only for name’s sake. Under these circumstances it 
is necessary that we should give attention to these things, that 
the educated from villages do not forget the villages, and those 
who come out as engineers, doctors, professors should have con¬ 
tacts with villagers. Our villages too need engineers and doctors, 
the children there need good teachers, and if all the educated 
settle down in cities then how can there be any development in 
the villages and if the villagers remain backward, it means, the 
country remains backward. 

As I have said now, at present particularly, to work for 
promotion of unity, for establishing mutual co-operation and good¬ 
will is really a great service and through good education this 
feeling could be fostered in the world. You know rain is God’s 
grace, and when it rains it does not see whose field is this, whe¬ 
ther the owner is a Hindu or a Muslim, whose garden is this, whe¬ 
ther it is of a Brahmin or of a Harijan, it rains equally all over, 
and it waters all fields. In the same way. love does not make any 
difference, be he a Muslim, Bmhmin or Bbrijan. With good and 
8-3 PJ>.I.&B.(ND)/72 
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real education we can instil this spirit in chUdren’s hearts. 1 am 
sure this school at Kakrauli. in whose foundation the first stone 
is of love and unity, will go forward on the path of true love and 
the teachers and students here will move hand in hand and make 
this an ideal educational institution so that not only ^ill this 
institution get a good name but also your village, your State and 
the country to which you belong. 1 am grateful to you all for 
the opportunity you have given me of coming here. 1 am parti¬ 
cularly grateful to Zaidi Saheb whose inspiration brought me in 
your midst today. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 

1 HAVE GREAT pleasure in associating myself with the cere¬ 
mony of laying the foundation-stone of the YMCA Insti¬ 
tute of Engineering, Faridabad. 

1 am sure that much eflort and forethought has gone into 
the planning of this Institute by experts and educators; and 1 
am gratified to note that it has been sponsored by the National 
Council of YMCAs of India in collaboration with the Govern¬ 
ment of Haryana, the Government of India, and the Government 
of the Federal Republic of Germany. This augurs well for the 
future progress of the Institute. 

We are all aware that one of the objectives of our national 
planning is to achieve industrial self-reliance as early as possible 
in order to raise the standards of living of our people. This goal 
can only be realised if we accelerate the growth of our industrial 
potential, right from the base to the apex of the industrial pyra¬ 
mid. We are also aware that the material resources available are 
limited in comparison with our target of complete industrialisa¬ 
tion. We must, therefore, make all possible efforts to mobilise 
our human resources if this policy of rapid industrialisation is 
to succeed. 

Twenty-one^ y(»rs have passed since we attained independ¬ 
ence. only a brief span in the life of a nation, but technical edu¬ 
cation has expanded rapidly during this period putting a severe 
strain on the resources of existing institutions. If we are to avoid 

Laying the foundation-stone of the YMCA Institute of Bngineering, 
Faridabad, November 20, 1968 
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wastage of trained manpower, it is essential that we ensure the 
bringing about of closer integration of engineering education with 
industrial requirements. Technical education, based on concepts 
which existed before 1947 will have to be revised radically if we 
want to produce the requisite quality of technicians who can 
iransform the industrial conditions of yesterday to those which 
we wish to see in tlie India of tomorrow. 

Science and technology are the heritage of mankind and 
not the monopoly of any particular area of the world. The de- 
velopuig countries have to be made to see for themselves that 
lliey too can identify their culture with the culture of science. It 
is an overwhelming drawback in the traditional cultures of many 
developing countries of Asia that science as yet plays no part in 
their inherited tradition. There are notable exceptions to this 
rule. Japan stands out as a country that lives in two areas of 
experience: the traditional way of thought and life and the con¬ 
cept of modernity. What has been achieved in Japan can be 
achieved elsewhere within the national culture of other Asian 
countries. This is our problem too. This is our challenge and 
we have to find a solution for it. 

The developing countries, as you are all aware, have limita¬ 
tion on their resources. They have to borrow capital and 
know-how. They must, however, create their own knowledge of 
scientific management. 

While India has been striving to industrialise rapidly, we have 
watched the miracle of the economic rehabilitation of 
Germany backed by technical manpower and German character, 
their thoroughness and their capacity for hard work. We in India 
could not but be impressed by the competent manner in which 
German technical manpower has met the needs of their country 
and has been able to offer technical and financial aid to the deve¬ 
loping countries. In this context my Government is indeed 
grateful to the West German authorities, namely, the Central Aid 
Agency of Bonn and the German YMCAs for their generous 
grant in foreign exchange of 2.75 million deustche marks provid¬ 
ed for equipment and experts. I am confident that with the colla¬ 
boration that the German authorities have offned, this Institute 
will be able to produce quality technical manpower which is bad¬ 
ly needed in the countiy. 

We all know that the YMCA is an international organisa¬ 
tion and brotherhood committed to the cause and service of youth. 
The YMCAs in India have renctered service to this cause for over 
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a hundred years and it is gratifying to know that this institution 
has been sponsored by the YMCAs of India on the understanding 
that this is a State Plan project I am indeed happy to see the in¬ 
terest which the Haryana Government has taken in this pilot pro¬ 
ject and I hope this will be continued in the future for it» growth. 

I am very happy also to note the role the Faridabad indus¬ 
tries are playing in the setting up of this Institute. 1 commend 
their farsightedness in the in plant traning for this Institute. I 
am so convinced that the collaboration between the industries and 
technical education must be integrated. 

Last of all. I would like to emphasise that, apart from the 
technical competence of manpower that you propose to train 
in this Institute, equal attention should be paid to building and 
shaping the young men. Today we are facing a crisis of charac¬ 
ter. a crisis of faith all over the world. I believe that a collective 
effort has to be made by the Government as weU as private insti¬ 
tutions to build the character of our youth who. 1 feel, are dis¬ 
turbed and distracted for various reasons. I am sure the YMCAs 
of India and the State Government will pay special attention to 
the character-building of young men who are going to be trainees 
in this Institute. 

I thank you again for the opportunity that you have given 
me to participate in this pleasant function today. 


INTEGRATION OF SOENCE AND REUGION 

I THANK the authorities of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan and par¬ 
ticularly its President. Dr. K. M. Munshi. for giving me this 
opportunity to associate myself with the tri-decennial celebra¬ 
tions of the Bhavan. I deem it both an honour and a privilege 
to do so. The fragrant memories of this unique function will 
ever remain with me. In particular, I feel that 1 have been great¬ 
ly honoured by being called upon to confer the title of **Brahma- 
vidya Bhaskara” on the great son of India, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 
and to present him a Tamra Patra in token of the award. I shall 
ever remain grateful for your kindness in giving me this privilege. 

At th/9 tri'decenaial celebrations of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 
December 7. 1968 
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Looking back on the last thirty years, I find that the Bhara¬ 
tiya Vidya Bhavan has made a tremendous progress to which 
there can be only a few parallels, if any, in the annals of contem¬ 
porary institutions. I do not think that even that incorrigible 
optimist and dreamer, my friend. Dr. K. M. Munshi himself, 
could have realised its present grandeur when, in 1938, he laid 
the foundation of this institution with the support and co-opera¬ 
tion of a few friends among whom I must mention Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Sir Harsiddhbhai Divatia. 
In 1938. the Bhavan had 12 students. Now that number is about 
11.000, excluding more than 60,000 students who annually sip- 
pear for its Sanskrit and Gita examinations at about 600 cen¬ 
tres spread over all parts of the country. It began with a staff 
of 11, whose monthly salary was about Rs. 9,000. Today, it has 
more than 1,600 members on its staff with a salary which exceeds 
Rs. 38 lakhs. In the beginning, its annual budget was of Rs. 
13,000 and its assets, a modest Rs. 50,000. Today, it 
has an annual budget which exceeds Rs. ISO lakhs and total as¬ 
sets of more than Rs. 200 lakhs. It has been able to establish 
8 Kendras in different parts of the country and 26 constituent 
units. It has developed a large publication programme of high 
quality and has brought out more than 500 titles which have 
been sold in more than three million copies. These include seve¬ 
ral outstanding works among which I might mention the 
eleven-volume History of India of which as many as eight have 
already been published. What is even more important, it has 
not remained merely an institution or group of institutions. On 
the other hand, it has become a veritable movement which has 
got its hold upon the intelligentsia of this country: a movement 
for rejuvenation of our national life through a deeper and more 
critical study of our ancient heritage. 

I feel it my duty, therefore, to pay a tribute to all patrons, 
friends and workers of the Bhavan whose support, industry, zeal 
and dedication have made the Bhavan what it is today. I think 
it is the duty of us all, in this context, to convey our gratitude 
to the one person who has been the moving spirit behind all this 
vision and development. I mean, our young President Dr- K. M. 
Munshi. I deliberately call him young because, in my opinion, 
youth is an attribute of the mind and not of the body. Byron 
was disillusioned and old at 36, while Browning was exuberant¬ 
ly optimistic and young at 76. Dr. K. M. Munshi. Founder- 
President of the Bhavan, has been more responsible than any 
other single individual for this tremendous development that we 
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now see before us. Of course, when I say this. I also include, in 
Dr. Munshi. his Shakti or presiding spirit. Smt. Leelavati Munshi. 
No words can be adequate to describe our gratitude or to convey 
our thanks to this great couple who have struggled together over 
the years to conceive, to create and to develop this great vision 
of an institution dedicated to promote a cultural renaissance with¬ 
in the country. T wish them both good health and long life to 
serve the cause of the Bhavan and the cause of the country 
for years and years to come. 

Tn this busy age of modern technology, in which time-saving 
dairices have destroyed all leisure, long speeches have hardly any 
relevance and I do not propose to inflict one on you. However. 
I would be failing in my duty if I were not to refer to one great 
aspect of the Bhavan’s work, to which I attach great significance, 
namely, its emphasis on holding fast to the fundamental and eter¬ 
nal values enshrined in ancient Indian culture, in the midst of 
a world falling to pieces under the impact of an abnormal techno¬ 
logical avalanche. In the early years of the human civilisation, 
great thinkers and philosophers tried their best to focus our at¬ 
tention on the fundamental issues of life. They tried to see life 
steadily and to see it whole because, as Socrates said, an unexa¬ 
mined life is not worth living. They also urged that the goal 
of all human endeavour was self-knowledge or realisation of God. 
which are the two sides, as it were, of the same coin. It must 
be remembered that this insistence on the cultivation of the religi¬ 
ous spirit, although oriented overwhelmingly towards the indivi¬ 
dual, was also the fountainhead of all social life, of the aspira¬ 
tion of man to serve his fellow-men, to establish equality and 
justice, and to abolish ignorance, pain and sorrow. It is true 
that man was not then able to conquer poverty or to add largely 
to his material well-being because modern science had not yet 
been born. But he could often reach spiritual heights and inter¬ 
nal peace which have rarely been attained in subsequent centu¬ 
ries. 

When modern science began about 300 years ago and be¬ 
gan to develop at tremendous speed, adding substantially to man’s 
material welfare and flattering inordinately to his endless lust for 
power, this pursuit of the spiritual was temporarily put aside. 1 
deliberately say ‘temporarily put aside’, and not abandoned, be¬ 
cause the roots of this spiritual quest lie deep in human nature 
itself and can never be thrown out. But momentarily, at any rate, 
the glamorous achievements of technological societies made us 
forget the less ostentatious appeal of the spiritual; and for a time. 
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we even questioned the need of revelation or spiritual fulfil¬ 
ment. We were quite happy to lose ourselves in fantastic statis¬ 
tics of students, libraries, educational institutions and universities. 
We thought that mere information was enough for human needs, 
to say nothing of knowledge and not at all of wisdom. We felt 
that science and technology was the be-all and end-all of human 
endeavour and that, for a time at least, little things like the exist¬ 
ence of a soul or the meaning of life could be safely ignored. 

To his great cost, man now finds that his pursuit of mere 
material welfare through science and technology has not been an 
unmixed blessing. The happiness which he once thought was 
within his grasp has eluded him and modern technological socie¬ 
ties find themselves under a great strain. In the stock-piling of 
nuclear weapons, peace and even the future of man seems to 
hang on a slender thread; and prosperity without seems nowhere 
to compensate for the lack of peace within. 

There can be only one solution to this problem which can¬ 
not be resolved so long as we continue to emphasise either science 
or religion. We must reconcile them both and pursue them 
together, so that man’s conquest over the external world is match¬ 
ed by his conquest over himself. It is only then that man will be 
able to meet God, to discover himself, to give free scope to his 
creative impulses, and to find peace and happiness both within 
and without. 

It is here that the Bhavan makes what, according to me, is 
its most significant contribution. It insists on the re-integration 
of science and religion which is the essence of the Bharatiya 
Vidya it advocates. It also insists that Bharatiya Vidya can be 
appreciated and promoted through Bharatiya Shiksha or a sys¬ 
tem of education where the cultivation of science and technology 
is blended with the cultivation of social, moral and spiritual values 
and the development of a sense of social responsibility. To the 
extent that education fails to bring about this synthesis between 
science and reli^on, education ceases to be education proper and 
fails to serve man. The Bhavan, therefore, has nothing but 
horror for a godless education which has created a man shak¬ 
ing with fathomless fear and consumed by uneradicable hatred 
and faces it, as the poet did, with this tremendous challenge: 

“This monstrous thing distorted and soul-quenched. 

How will you ever straighten up this shape ? 

Touch it again with immortality. 

Give back the upward look and the light. 

Rebuild in it the music and the dream.” 
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It is the faith of the Bhavan that education can meet this chal¬ 
lenge successfully and help man to discover himself by combin¬ 
ing scientific and technical training with the great cultural values 
of our tradition, captured and interpreted afresh by each gene¬ 
ration for itself, to meet effectively the challenges of a •chang¬ 
ing world. It is this faith of the Bhavan that attracts me most 
and I humbly hope and pray that it may soon move diis moun¬ 
tain of Indian education which, like a volcano, is now grumbl¬ 
ing and groaning under a multitude of ills. 


AFFIUATED COLLEGES 

I DEEM it a privilege and an honour to be called upon to asso¬ 
ciate myself with the centenary celebrations of the St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, which is one of the leading colleges, 
not only in this great city, but in the country as a whole. For 
one who, like me, has been a teacher all his life, it is always a 
stimulating and encouraging experience to meet young students 
and scholars engaged in the pursuit of knowledge and discovery: 
This is all the more so on this unique occasion because I can 
now look back on a hundred years of your achievement and look 
ahead towards a brighter future merging with eternity. 

What a moving, thrilling and inspiring story yours really is! 
You began with just two students in 1869 and have now near¬ 
ly three thousand on your rolls who form a cosmopolitan com¬ 
munity in the image of India herself. Starting with four mem¬ 
bers, a rather oversized staff for two students, your faculty has 
now grown to about 200. 

You began with a small curriculum offered in the liberal 
Arts. But now you provide a very large number of courses, 
both in Arts and Sciences. I would also specially refer to the ex¬ 
cellent work done by the Heras Institute of Indian History and 
Culture, your geology department that has received international 
renown and the Blatter Herbarium with its unique collection of 
Indian specimens. 

At the 'centenary celebrations of St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, 
December 9,1968 
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You have been equally successful in co-curricular fields as 
well — your Social Service League has done outstanding pioneer 
work and you have held die university sports championship for 
twenty-five uninterrupted years. 

Even more important than these tangible achievements is 
the great success you have achieved in those intangible areas that 
constitute the soul of education. Your historians have not exag¬ 
gerated the facts in any way when they claim that this college 
is much more than a material and physical reality, much more 
than buildings, equipment, programmes or measurable achieve¬ 
ments. It is, in their words, a ‘spiritual estate created by devo¬ 
tion and zeal, self-sacrifice and generosity of men who gave their 
all for the education of Indian youth*. They claim that ‘faith 
and hope have gone into its making and that scholarship, disci¬ 
pline and service are its adornments’. I share this feeling. 

Let me, therefore, first of all, pay a tribute to all the tea¬ 
chers, other workers and students of this great institution who 
have helped to shape its destiny. Having worked most of my 
life in building up an institution based on certain ideals, T know 
what a difficult task it is to build up such institutions. 

It is out of the sweat of their brows and the offerings of 
their sacrifices that this institution has drawn its sustenance, 
material and spiritual, and grown to its present stature. We who 
enjoy its benefit arc in duty bound to pay our humble tributes 
to them at all times and especially on occasions like the present. 
This can help to strengthen our faith and give us the patience 
and the courage needed to continue to fight for the basic ideals 
and values which they symbolised in their life and deeds. 

I also think it my duty to pay my humble tribute to innume¬ 
rable missionary teachers who helped to lay the foundation of 
modern education in India. In particular, I admire one aspect 
of the contribution of the missions to Indian education, viz. their 
commitment to quality. In the early days of missionary enter¬ 
prise, it is not surprising that the missions should have thought 
in terms of large expansions and educational empire. 

But as time passed, they decided, sometime between 1882 
and 1904, that is. between the Reports of the Hunter Commis¬ 
sion and the Indian Universities Commission, to give up all 
ideas of expansion and to concentrate all efforts on the esta¬ 
blishment and maintenance of a few institutions of high quality. 
You have stuck to that resolve all these years and it is because 
of this commitment to quality that your institutions are now 
counted among the good institutions in the country. I wish we 
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had more groups of teachers and managements so irrevocably 
committed to quality as you are. While I admire this commit¬ 
ment and achievement. I sometimes feel a little unhappy, if you 
will pardon my saying so, that so much of a commitment and 
dedication is often used largely by the privileged social groups. 
1 would urge you to consider ways and means how all this dedi¬ 
cation, commitment and excellence is made available, in increas¬ 
ing numbers, to the talented students from handicapped social 
groups. I am sure nothing will be dearer to the spirit of Chris¬ 
tian charity and service. 

There is one important aspect of higher education in India 
whose full significance is not often appreciated, namely, the role 
of the affiliated colleges. In India, it was the colleges who first 
came into the field of higher education and the universities fol¬ 
lowed much later. For more than half a century, it was the affi¬ 
liated colleges that functioned as the real centres of higher educa¬ 
tion and the universities were merely examining and degree¬ 
awarding organisations. 

In the last 50 years, the number of universities has increas¬ 
ed and they have also assumed teaching functions to a very 
great extent. But even then, the over-ridingly important position 
of the afliliated colleges still remains unchallenged. We have 71 
universities in the country but about 3,000 colleges. Of the total 
enrolment at the university stage, only 15% is in the universi¬ 
ties while as much as 85% is in the affiliated colleges. Indian 
higher education, therefore, is largely synonymous with affiliat¬ 
ed colleges. It is on the quality and strength of these institutions 
th.at standards of higher education will ultimately depend. 

Unfortunately, the proper development of affiliated colleges 
has not received the attention it deserves. The vast majority 
of them is in the private sector and is subject to its strengths as 
well as weaknesses. While some colleges in metropolitan areas 
are very big—some institutions in Calcutta have more than 10,000 
students each — about 45 per cent have an enrolment of less 
than 300. As higher education is spreading to rural areas, the 
proportion of such institutions is tending to grow. 

As in size, they also show a very wide range in quality; 
many of these institutions have low standards due to poor faci¬ 
lities and mediocre staff while some are outstanding institutions 
which can compare favourably with university departments. 
Their finances are often unsatisfactory, especially because the 
grants-in-aid systems are generally out-of-date and often badly ad¬ 
ministered. 
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The university is responsible for their academic standards 
while the State Governments are responsible for their grants-in- 
aid. The dichotomy also adds to their difficulties, especially be¬ 
cause the close collaboration needed between the two is some¬ 
times absent. Added to all this, there is often an unhealthy 
rivalry between university departments and affiliated colleges or 
between the colleges themselves. 

I am of the view that, in the large interests of improving 
standards in higher education, it is necessary to concentrate, for 
the next five to ten years, on improving the quality of affiliated 
colleges. Several measures will have to be taken to this end. 
The location of colleges will have to be carefully planned so as 
to avoid the creation of small institutions which tend to be 
uneconomic and inefficient. Our attempt should be to ensure that, 
within about five years or so of its establishment, each college 
must have an enrolment of not less than 300. The courses to 
be provided in colleges should be carefully co-ordinated, especial¬ 
ly where a town or city has more than one college. Intensive 
programmes of in-service education, through summer institutes 
and other means, should be developed for the staff of affiliated 
colleges. The system of grants-in-aid should be liberalised so 
that the colleges can afford to have adequate staff of high quality 
as well as good teaching facilities. The universities should strive 
to assist the colleges to supplement their facilities through com¬ 
mon programmes: and a much closer liaison should be built up 
between the universities and State Governments in a common 
programme to improve standards in colleges. 

There should especially be a programme which will aid pro¬ 
mising colleges to develop their potential to the full and the 
best among these should be raised, as the Education Commis¬ 
sion has recommended, to the status of autonomous colleges. 

Delhi provides, I think, a good example of what the close 
collaboration between a university and its colleges should be. 
All colleges — including those set up by Government — are under 
the control of their own autonomous bodies. The remunera¬ 
tion and qualifications of teachers in the colleges and univer¬ 
sity is the same and methods of recruitment are similar. The 
teaching programmes are very well co-ordinated- The grant-in-aid 
is liberal — 95 per cent of the deficit — and is given by the 
University Grants Commiiteion on the recommendation of the 
university. The results of this approach have been outstanding 
and the Delhi colleges have given a much better account of them¬ 
selves than in many other areas. 
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Tt would be a good thing if the Delhi model is adopted 
elsewhere also — in other metropolitan areas and big cities in 
the first instance and then generalised to other areas — in the 
light of experience gained. 

I would be untrue to my past, as a university man. if*I did 
not share with you some of my ideas about the chief concerns 
of a college as a centre of higher education in its educational 
work. 

The first thing that comes to my mind is its concern for the 
individual and the spiritual. This may sound a little out of 
fashion, but I feel it is a vital concern. There is a dangerous 
tendency to neglect the things of the spirit in the over-emphasis 
on material welfare. The final justification of education is an 
enrichment of life for individual human beings and the full deve¬ 
lopment of their spiritual potentialities. Whatever else the col¬ 
lege may or may not do, education in this sense should be its first 
concern. 

Its second main concern should, therefore, be to so organise 
its work as to make the realisation of this educational aim possi¬ 
ble. This implies mediation between the subjective mind of the 
educant and the objective mind concretised in the manifold 
goods of culture — mediation, that is, between the individual stu¬ 
dent and his culture, between him and the Science, the arts, 
the techniques, the religions, the moral and legal codes, the so¬ 
cial forms, the institutions, the personalities in which human cul¬ 
ture is embodied, stored as it were. But every mind cannot get 
its nourishment indifferently from any goods of culture. There 
must be a correspondence between the mind to be educated and 
the mind embodied in the goods of culture. The good college 
can never do too much to initiate the student into the process of 
the self-discovery of his inclinations and aptitudes and to see 
that the goods of culture selected to educate him correspond to 
his mental relief. A well developed system of counselling is, in 
my view, an essential part of a good college to make this media¬ 
tion effective. 

Its third chief concern should be the method of approach 
to its intellectual work. It should, in my view, be clearly seen 
that information collected by others and passed on to us is not 
education; knowledge based on experience and discovery is. The 
college should so plan its work as to make education in this sense 
possible. From a place of transmission of information, the col¬ 
lege should make itself a place of productive intellectual work, 
generating habits of systematic, methodical thinking, readiness 
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for self-examination and self-criticism, and allegiance to absolute 
values, making clear the way for the development of a free moral 
personality. For, a free moral personality is. in my view, the 
proud product of sound education. 

Finally, 1 would like to emphasise two points. The first 
is that the good college should assist in considerable measure the 
approach of the society in which it is privileged to serve to a 
better and a juster and a more graceful way of life. For, without 
this, even the first objective I put before you, that of the full deve¬ 
lopment of the individual, will also be thwarted. 

The second is the need to develop a proper relationship bet¬ 
ween the college and the community. If we aim at excellence 
in the individual, we have to aim at it in society also. The col¬ 
lege should have the courage and the vitality to project itself 
into the community. All barriers between the college and the 
life of the people must go. In the words of a great educator “it 
is through the functioning of knowledge — its use in living — 
that its true value is forthcoming and its full meaning is reveal¬ 
ed. Knowledge has redeeming and life-giving power only when 
it continually re-enters the life and work of the community.” 
Individual development and social responsibility should, in short, 
be the guiding stars of university work. 

Friends, I will not take any more of your time. This has 
been a pleasant and profitable experience for me, especially be¬ 
cause I have seen a persistent struggle to strive for these values 
in the eventful history of this college. I wish you a long and a 
more prosperous future to enable you to make an even more 
determined effort to deepen and widen the glorious traditions 
you have already created. 
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HERITAGE OF MUSIC 

I AM DELIGHTED to be here this evening to inaugurate this 
Radio Sangeet Sammelan. 

For over a decade and more, the Sangeet Sammelan organis¬ 
ed by All India Radio has become an annual feature. It pro¬ 
vides an excellent opportunity for listeners to hear in one series 
some of the best musicians of the Hindustani and Karnatak sys¬ 
tems. 1 hope the Sammelan will help to promote a concert habit 
and encourage better and wider appreciation of the music of 
India. 

All India Radio deserves our praise for the manner in which 
it has sought to preserve and popularise classical music. In olden 
days the patronage of music and fine arts was the almost exclu¬ 
sive preserve of the Maharajas and the feudal aristocracy. With 
the coming into being of democracy and the people’s raj, the task 
of fostering fine arts has become the responsibility of an apprecia¬ 
tive public and even more, perhaps, of public institutions like 
All India Radio. 

Music could play a vital role in promoting national cohe¬ 
sion and solidarity. Harmony and understanding are inherent in 
music. Though we have two principal systems of music, Hindus¬ 
tani and Karnatak, and various *‘gharanas” or schools of music, 
there is like most other manifestations of our intellectual, artis¬ 
tic and spiritual life, an underlying unity among them all. The 
Sammelan itself is a great contribution in bringing the Hindus¬ 
tani and Karnatak music closer to each other. I am glad to 
know that there will be seven sessions in the North and six in 
the South. The sessions of the North will be held at Delhi, Bom¬ 
bay and Calcutta while those in the South will be held at Madras. 
Hyderabad, Trivandrum, Trichy and Bangalore. This by itself 
will, undoubtedly, help to promote national integration. I am 
gratified to know that All India Radio in its national programme 
and in other features also highlights the identical nature of some 
ragas common to both the systems. Thus, a systematic attempt 
is being made to bring the two systems closer together and pro¬ 
mote wider understanding and appreciation of both the systems 
of music. 1 offer my congratulations to All India Radio on the 
pioneering work they have done in their own pleasant way in pro¬ 
moting cultural unity. 

Inaugurating the Radio Sangeet Sammelan, New Delhi, November 
8, 1967 
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Today there is a great appreciation of Indian music through¬ 
out the world. Our Sitar, for instance, is becoming an extreme¬ 
ly popular musical instrument in the West. This indeed is a 
great opportunity and a challenge for our musicians. They too 
should try to understand and appreciate other systems of^music. 
Our approach to art must be critical and creative. We have a 
glorious musical heritage. Names like Khusro, Thyagaraja and 
Tansen will illumine the Indian musical firmament for ages to 
come. We of this generation have also to make our contribution 
to this noble heritage so that it has a greater future. 

But we might do well to remember that great works of art 
are produced by intense devotion and utter dedication in an at¬ 
mosphere of critical appreciation which only an artistically school¬ 
ed public can provide. I hope that Sammelans like this 
will bring together the creative and the appreciative elements, 
both essential to the growth of art, into fruitful contact. 

I wish the Sammelan success. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

1 AM happy to be here on this occasion. As some of you are pro¬ 
bably aware, I was associated with Children’s Book Trust for 
some time and I saw it grow from an idea into an institution. 
The idea is important, and there is no end to the ideas which 
possess Mr. Shankar Pillai, the Executive Trustee of the Children’s 
Book Trust, who is popularly known as Shankar. We, as a peo¬ 
ple, are generally supposed to be very rich in ideas; in ideas, that 
is. of a sort; ideas that seem to lift us up into the clouds of wish¬ 
ful unreality: disconnecting us from the vulgarly solid base of 
reality. We flatter ourselves into believing it to be the heritage 
of our auto-suggested ancient spirituality. Shankar’s ideas are 
irreverently but refreshingly different. They also seem, when you 
first come to know of them, to be like the ideas I have just des 
cribed. He seems to be very near the clouds when he first ex¬ 
pounds them but he has, for us, the uncommon trick of letting 
his head swim in the clouds while holding firm grip of the earth 
under his feet. He docs the extraordinary trick of translating his 

Opening the Children’s Library and Reading Room, Nehru House, New 
Delhi, November 12,1967 
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ideas into concrete reality and with his infectious enthusiasm 
succeeds in getting others to engage themselves with him in their 
realisation. And so he has created many a new thing and may 
be trusted to further increase his progeny. 

The International Children’s Art Competition becoming 
an international institution when the Children’s Book Trust was 
formed. It was a small beginning; from it big things came. The 
building, appropriately called Nehru House, in memory of the 
man who inspired and encouraged Shankar, was raised and a 
printing plant established. These took time. When they were 
ready, children’s books started coming out in a steady stream 
and. as you know, they are pleasing productions of a high stand¬ 
ard. In the meantime, the International Dolls Museum was esta¬ 
blished and it has been attracting an unceasing procession of visi¬ 
tors, rousing the wonder and delight of children as well as of 
elders. There seems to be no end to the spirit of adventure be¬ 
hind the Children’s Book Trust, and now a Children’s Library 
and Reading Room have been established, named after Dr. B. C. 
Roy, one of our outstanding patriots. It has been explained how 
this idea took shape gradually, how the best of children’s books 
from several countries have been gathered, and how it has been 
another outstanding instance of international co-operation. 

A library of books is a treasury-house of the best minds of 
the world, of succeeding generations, and contains the best that 
has been thought and written. A library of children’s books can 
be a little universe of wonder. There are the epics and heroic 
poems, the legends and classical tales and folk stories of the coun¬ 
tries of the world, retold for children. There can be 
books of history and geography and science, and of modern know¬ 
ledge. There can be the lives of great men and women. 
Children are little pagans roaming about in the world of nature 
after leaving the nursery. But they cannot be shut off from the 
world of books, which contain all the best of the human spirit, 
and of human achievement. They must keep moving between 
these two worlds. And, for all children, the first books they read 
are the key to the magic of the world, to the knowledge that is 
expanding, to the experience that has been gathered through the 
ages. 

The idea of a children’s library is, therefore, excellent. But 
a children’s library is not enough. The children for whom it is 
meant must have access to it. It is, therefore, an equally good 
idea to provide a reading room. Children must be free to feel 
that the library is their own, to move about there as they like. 
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and to open whatever book they want. It must be a free world 
With the minimum amount of guidance. It is encouraging that 
the reading room can accommodate about 120 children at a 
time even now. They will be privileged people with the best 
children’s books of the world open to them. Language need be 
no barrier. We know how children’s books are as good for the 
illustrations as for the words they contain and that children learn 
as much from the illustrations as from the words. This 
children’s library will. 1 am sure, grow and grow at rapid 
pace with books from all countries. But I would very much 
like it to grow also with books written by our own writers. I would 
perhaps not be wrong in supposing that there might be on this 
occasion among the audience some at least who may be interest¬ 
ed in writing for children. 1 myself started to do so and may be 
allowed to share with you some of my ideas about writing for 
children When years ago I wrote some stories for children 1 
liked them. 1 remember I cried when I read one of them after 
hnishing it. 1 wonder if the children liked my stories. I would 
not be surprised if they did. This is the fust point 1 wish to make 
about writing for children. You will never produce anything 
worthwhile for children if it is something which does not give 
you. the writer, a thrill, which does not make you happy or make 
you sad. For whomsoever he writes, a writer’s first loyalty should 
be to himself. The writer for children should not, for instance, 
be content to write, as it were, in a pressure cooker of irrelevant 
opinion prescribing a “controlled vocabulary”, advocating books 
as “supplementary reading”, and anxious to teach moral lessons 
pompously set in advance in an unreal and inconveniently rare- 
tied atmosphere. He can never do enough to get over the rather 
natural but presumptuous sense of adult complacency which seems 
always to know what is good for children. We may not 
treat our children as mewing morons in matters of the mind. An 
angry precocious boy is reported to have rather drastically said 
to a teacher who wanted to know what the children wanted to 
read: “The trouble with grown-ups is that they don’t understand 
we are different. Different the way a cat is from a dog. They 
don’t live in our world and we sure don’t want to live in theirs 
And when they try to understand us with their experts and their 
tests and analyses, they are like a lot of elephants thumping 
about on an ant-hill with their big noses stuck down into the 
ground trying to figure out what the ants are thinking.” There 
seems to me to be a great deal of truth in this. 

Children want real books, books written by persons versed 
in the craftsmanship of writing, well-written books which represent 
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the best work of which the writer is capable. They want unfetter¬ 
ed books, books, that is, that are not written to order but stem 
from the deeper sources within the good writers. They want 
stories which please the writer in the telling, they want tales suffi¬ 
cient in themselves and not just intended to edify. They want to 
read of the adventure of living in its diverse manifestation. Yes, 
they want to understand the world into which they are growing 
— the physical world as well as the social world. But they want 
understanding and not the bare bones of facts. They want to 
read of living pulsating characters and not such as are all dead 
before they were ever alive. They want good illustrations, not 
ugly squares, sometimes one unrelieved black, subscribed “A 
Parrot” or “A Lizard”. They don’t care for our laborious ela¬ 
borations, made hedious by thoroughly bad printing. A simple 
illustration confining itself to the essential and trusting to the limit¬ 
less fund of the child's imagination done by an artist 
who is himself alive and sensitive will serve the child much better. 
The child who can convert an old packing case into a house and 
a stick into a horse can do with simple illustrations which will 
allow the imagination full play. You will be surprised how much 
variety, humour, delicacy of feeling, how much freshness and 
wonder you can then give to your youthful reader. One such 
picture would be worth a thousand words. But you have to like 
your writing and the illustration yourself. 

I think I am straying away too far from my simple assign¬ 
ment. 

I congratulate Shankar and all those who have been associat¬ 
ed with the planning that has gone into giving practical shape 
to the idea of this library. It gives me genuine pleasure to de¬ 
clare the Library and Reading Room open. 


COMPANIONSHIP OF BOOKS 

I HAVE GREAT pleasure in inaugurating the second National 
Book Fair sponsored by the National Book Trust. 

I congratulate the National Book Trust on the success it has 
achieved so far in making people book-minded. The First National 
Book Fair held at Bombay and the First All India National 

Inaugurating the Second National Book Fair, New Delhi, Decembre 
17 , 1967 . 
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Book Exhibition held in Delhi in 1964 were outstanding events in 
the history of book publication in India. 

It is gratifying to know that the Second National Book Fair 
that is being inaugurated today is bigger and more comprehensive 
than the earlier one. Books published in India during the last 
four years will be exhibited subject-wise. In addition, some 200 
stalls are being furnished by publishers and booksellers and this 
will give the reading public a fair glimpse of the strides made in the 
production of books. It is indeed a happy thought to have invit¬ 
ed other countries to exhibit their books. This will give our peo¬ 
ple an opportunity to see the great progress made elsewhere. I 
am sure it will also serve as an incentive for our publishing trade 
to improve its quality and variety of production. 

The business of publication is a vast co-operative endeavour 
depending for its success on the harmony between the author, the 
publisher, the printer, the distributor and last, though by no means 
the least, the reader. I have every hope that the fairs like this 
which bring together writers, book-lovers, book-sellers, publishers 
and literary and cultural organisations will promote greater under¬ 
standing and result in the co-ordination of efforts in the production 
and popularisation of books. 

It is hardly necessary for me to emphasise the important role 
that books can play in educating our people. An enlightened elec¬ 
torate is the very foundation of democracy and the democratic 
way of life. We must make good books available at moderate 
prices for the common man. Only wide reading will enlarge one’s 
horizon and make people see things in a proper perspective. But 
it is not only for the success of democracy that books are needed. 
As urbanisation goes apace and towns grow as Delhi has been 
growing in recent years, people tend to feel more and more lonely. 
The face to face community gives place to an impersonal conglo¬ 
merate. The book almost replaces the friend — and thank God 
for the ‘almost*. It is one of the characteristics of modern indus¬ 
trial civilisation and of modem scientific advance that they are 
becoming more and more independent of persons. In technology 
of the olden days, in our crafts for instance, all know-how was 
bound to persons; to the masters. One had to learn to do as the 
master did and that was possible only by apprenticeship. Know¬ 
ledge — for most knowledge was philosophical — was also bound 
to persons; so also amusement. The growth of modem scientific 
outlook has considerably changed all that. Technology is based 
not on the ‘how* but on the ‘why* of the processes involved. Not 
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that one can, one knows. This is so over the whole field of scien< 
tific knowledge. For that knowledge is impersonal, it is objective, 
it is recorded in books. 

I read my Victor Hugo several decades ago, but I still re¬ 
member one of the chapter headings. It was: This Will Kill That *. 
the Book Will Kill the Edifice. Humanity in the pre-industrial age 
concretised its best aspirations in noble edifices. Then came the 
printed book with a Ijang and in it the best of human thought, 
the best of human knowledge sought to enshrine itself. The book, 
indeed, is the life companion of the modem man. And it is, in¬ 
deed, a marvellous companion. It never speaks unless it is spo¬ 
ken to and attentively listened to. It can wait eternally for your 
approach. It is ever ready at all hours of the day and night to 
oblige and to offer the best it has to whosoever seeks it. It in¬ 
structs, advises, inspires, rebukes, but stops immediately you have 
had enough of these. It never gets irritated at the silly questions 
one sometimes tends to put to it. It just smiles and holds its 
breath. Yes, the book is a wonderful companion. It is a wonder¬ 
ful companion for those who are lonely, it is a wonderful teacher 
for those who wish to leam and it is a wonderful source of en¬ 
joyment. 

The great leeway that India and other developing countries 
will have to cover in the matter of books will be apparent from 
an estimate made by a UNESCO expert. 

According to him, of about 5,000 million books annually pro¬ 
duced, the developing countries of Asia account for only 130 mil¬ 
lion or 2.6 per cent and that out of these a considerable number 
is written in non-Asian languages. This gives an idea of the severe 
shortage of books experienced in our country and we have to 
make an all-out effort to overcome this shortage. Everywhere 
publishing has played a vital role in the development of a national 
culture. According to one authoritative estimate, India can create 
a new reading public of 300 million within the next 30 years. 
What a tremendous opportunity we have before us! There is un¬ 
doubtedly thirst for knowledge on all subjects, particularly on 
science and applied technology. 

I am one of those who firmly believe that our Indian langua¬ 
ges have a great future ahead; of them. They have in a number 
of cases a glorious heritage and if we, the people of India, are 
determined to develop our languages they could easily become fit 
enough for communicating scientific and technological thought. 
We have to concentrate on translating technical works in all sub¬ 
jects. Of course, we will face the question of our subject experts 
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not knowing the language and the language experts not knowing 
the subject. This dilemma will have to be resolved and our uni¬ 
versities and educational institutions will have to give due impor¬ 
tance to the work of translation, compilation and original writing. 

On this occasion, I would like to appeal to the nation to bury 
the fruitless language controversies and concentrate on tfie con¬ 
structive work of developing our languages. It is only by hard 
and sustained work that we can make our languages serve the 
needs of a modem and progressive society. Let us not shirk thi.s 
in a storm of emotional exuberance. 

I have great pleasure in declaring the Book Fair open. 


SECULARISM 

I HAVE GREAT pleasure in inaugurating the reconstmcted Pala- 
yam Masjid. Today sees the fulfilment of a deep cherished 
desire of the Muslims of Trivandrum and of Kerala. This 150- 
year old mosque has now been completely reconstructed and ex¬ 
panded so that it could serve the growing needs of Muslims of Tri- 
vandmm and also visitors to the metropolis. This beautiful city 
of palaces, temples and churches can now be proud of this Masjid 
built in the Indo-Saracenic style of architecture. 

I offer my congratulations to the Palayam Mosque Recon¬ 
struction Committee on the splendid job they have done. I have 
watched this Masjid grow and it has been a labour of love for 
the members of the Committee. I am glad to know that people 
of all communities have had a hand in building this fine edifice. 
This is as it should be. Kerala is known for the spirit of cordiality 
tliat prevails among various communities. The very name Mop- 
lah indicates how close you are to the other communities. Real 
religion unites people. It can never divide them. Religion is a 
spiritual experience. Those who arc authentically religious under¬ 
go an inner transformation and they radiate peace, harmony and 
goodwill. Many such emancipated souls of all communities had 
lived in this part of the country in the past and the heritage of 
amity and understanding they had left behind is your most pre¬ 
cious legacy. 


Inaugurating this Palayam Masjid, Trivandrum, December 20, 1967 
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Our country is passing through very difficult times. I have 
faith in our people and I am sure our secular democracy will come 
out triumphant. We are secular because that is the only sane 
policy that we can have in a multi-religious society. Secularism 
does not mean irreligion but equal respect for all religions. 

A word to my Muslim brethern. Science and technology are 
transforming the world beyond recognition. No community can 
remain static or aloof in this world in a flux. You should not 
lose your dynamism and capacity for change and adjustment. If 
a community has determination and capacity for hard work and 
the right attitude it will advance materially and spiritually too. 
The Holy Quran says: “Surely Allah changes not the condition 
of a people, until they change their own condition.” Again the 
Quran says about the faithful: “Their affairs are decided by coun¬ 
sel among themselves.” Acharya Vinoba Bhave, who is a devot¬ 
ed scholar of Arabic, repeated this verse to me when I called on 
him a few months ago in Bihar. How succinctly and effectively 
the great ideal of democracy is described in this verse. So put 
your heads together and work for the advancement of the com¬ 
munity and for the glory of our motherland. 


THE TAMILIAN SPIRO 

I T IS a privilege for me to be associated with this International 
Conference-Seminar on Tamil Studies. Apart from the signi¬ 
ficance which this assembly possesses, I feel that I have been given 
an opportunity to deepen my own understanding of the diversities of 
our culture and its profound underlying unity. Tamil holds an ho¬ 
noured place among our languages, it has forged vital links be¬ 
tween North and South, and it is an international language be¬ 
cause it is spoken in lands outside our own and is the repository 
of a creative and pervasive culture of South-East Asia. No won¬ 
der that the first International Conference-Seminar was held at 
Kuala Lumpur under the joint auspices of the University of 
Malaya and the Government of Malaysia. In asking me to in¬ 
augurate this Conference-Seminar, you have invited me to make 

At the International Conferenoe-Seminar on Tamil Studies, Madras* 
January J, 1968 
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myself more intensely and refreshingly aware of how in reality 
we belong to each other and how a genuine search for cultural 
and spiritual identity can promote an inspiring sense of unity. 

Tamilnad has had traditional boundaries. It has also had 
a vigorous tradition of ignoring geographical and cultural boun¬ 
daries. Tamilnad was where the Tamilian spirit stood to look 
around. It saw the Himalayas in the North, the seas to the East 
and the West, and lands beyond the seas. Tamilians traded with 
Arabia, Egypt and Rome; the names of the powerful merchant 
guilds that we have on record indicate their international cha¬ 
racter. In the early hymns of the Alwars, there is a description 
of the Pallava port of Mamallapuram, where ships have anchored 
laden with precious merchandise. Fragments of an eleventh cen¬ 
tury Tamil inscription found in Sumatra indicate the existence of 
a flourishing trade between Tamilnad and the countries of South- 
East Asia. The navy of the Tamil kings dominated the Indian 
Ocean, and Rajendra Chola, whose naval exploits are famous 
had diplomatic and commercial relations with the Emperor of 
China. Several hundred years earlier, in connection with trade 
interests in the Western world, a Pandyan ruler had sent an em¬ 
bassy to the Roman Emperor, Augustus. But these very Tami- 
lians, who had cultivated the habit of looking beyond frontiers, 
cherished a deep reverence for their motherland. In the Epic of 
the Anklet we have the story of how a Chera king, who desired 
to build a temple for the goddess of chastity, brought the stone 
out of which her image was to be made from the Himalayas after 
purifying it with a bath in the holy waters of the Ganges. 

There is nothing I can tell of Tamil language and culture 
which the scholars assembled here do not know far better than 
I do. If I repeat what is generally known, it is only to pay ho¬ 
mage to a great tradition. This tradition begins with the Sangam 
literature, over two thousand years ago, and what may be called 
the world’s oldest literary academy. This literature is rich, origi¬ 
nal and mature, and indicates centuries of development. Then 
we have the Rural, a treasure house of sacred and worldly wis¬ 
dom. The Kamba Ramayana is a great classic, a variation of 
the theme of Valmiki, an epic that could rank as one of the 
most remarkable literary products of the world. The modem pe¬ 
riod has been equally fertile, and in an impressive list of poets 
and novelists we have the illustrious figure of Subramanya Bha- 
rati. the poet of our national struggle, a visionary with a prophe¬ 
tic quality who heralded the new age of freedom. 

The Tamil tradition is not only old. it is catholic, universa- 
list in spirit, and one may wonder which aspect of it is more 
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worthy of emphasis. Tamil had its grammarian, the author of 
the Tolkappiyam, who provided a sound, scientific base for the 
language, as Panini did for Sanskrit. But Tamilian thinkers and 
writers, while enriching their own language and discovering its 
semantic and musical values, realised the need and the advantages 
of cultivating Sanskrit, the language of Indian religion, philoso¬ 
phy and poetry. Need and advantage apart, the Tamilian just 
had a passion to understand and to appreciate, and to express 
his genius in different forms. Kulasekhara, one of the great Al- 
wars. has a high position in Tamil literature as the author of 
Perumal Tirwnoli and his Mukundmda is an almost equally out¬ 
standing contribution to Sanskrit literature. Ramanuja gave a 
scholastic Sanskrit garment to the ecstasies of Andal and the theo¬ 
logy of Nammalwar. But I would not venture to dilate further 
on the Tamilian contribution to Sanskrit literature for fear of 
giving too long a list of names and works or of making invidious 
distinctions among scholars whose eminence can be judged only 
by other scholars. 

Any reference to the Tamilian contribution to Sanskrit lite¬ 
rature leads us on to religion and philosophy. Here one is asto¬ 
nished at the catholicity of the Tamilian spirit. Saivism, Vaishna- 
vism, Bhakti, an ennobling and inspiring dedication to the divine, 
philosophic exposition of such concepts as monism and dualism 
are ways in which Tamilians have enriched Hinduism. But they 
have gone beyond that. Kundanacharya not only laid the foun¬ 
dations of Jainism in the South; he is reckoned among the lead¬ 
ing exponents of Jain thought. Vignanavada Buddhism was 
largely shaped by Dignaga and his disciple Dhammapala. They 
taught at Nalanda, but belonged to Kanchipuram. From the same 
ancient and holy town hailed Bodhi Dharma, the father of Zen 
Buddhism. Nor has Islam remained unrepresented. There is a 
biography of the Prophet, Sira Puranam, by a Tamilian poet. 
Omar, in 5,000 verses. 

The Tamil genius has a unique capacity for creating institu¬ 
tions. Civic organisations do not concern us here. But we learn 
frcHn inscriptions that abound in Tamilnad about numerous schools 
and institutions of higher learning. According to Awai, the wise 
lady of the Tamils, one should not reside in a village that had no 
temple, for the temple was a school as well as a house of wor¬ 
ship. It was also a centre for the cultivation of literary and artis¬ 
tic interests, religious fervour, social contacts, almost everything 
that cultured living requires. The temple in the large and popu¬ 
lous town provided this on a larger scale. The ghatika or univer¬ 
sity seems to have enjoyed not only respect but even political 
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influence, for we are told that the ghatika of Kanchipuram played 
a significant part in the elevation of Nandivaram II to the throne, 
when the royal line had become extinct. The temple was utilised 
also as a means of visual education both in religion and in his¬ 
tory. In the Vaikunthaperumal temple at Kanchipuram, as you 
know, rows of panels of sculpture present vividly the history of 
the Pallava kings, and in the paintings of the Rajarajeshwara 
temple at Tanjavur are recorded the achievements of Rajaraia, the 
Great 

The creations of the Tamilian mind are so rich and varied 
and absorbing that even one like me, who is in no sense a spe¬ 
cialist, could talk of them and lose all sense of time. But T shall 
not try the patience of scholars and specialists gathered here. I 
shall conclude by emphasising once again the universalist and 
unifying quality of the Tamilian spirit. “The world is my village 
and all folk are my friends,” says a beautiful verse from the San- 
gam literature. Please note the word ‘village*. The world is not my 
home, where I could live as I liked. The world does not belong 
to me, though it may belong to my God. The world is my village, 
where everyone has his right to work and enfoy himself, and 
where friendliness is revealed in all relationship. The Kural 
extols those virtues which constitute the grace as well as the ethi¬ 
cal foundation of life: 

“The joy of the avenger lasts but a day. 

The joy of the peace-maker lasts for ever.*’ 

“They are great who fast and do penance. 

But they who forgive wrongs are even greater.” 

“This, they say, is the highest wisdom 

To return no harm to them that harm you.” 

In his poem, a Vision of the Future, the great Subramanya 
Bharati dreamt of an India in which there would be no narrow¬ 
ness. no provincial and linguistic barriers, an India in which, he 
said, “we banish both sloth and indolence, utter truth and 
achieve our aims”. I wonder what he would have felt if he were 
living among us today. Would his heart have been filled with 
resentment or would he have shed tears in deepest grief? Would 
he have asked Tamilians to deny their own glorious tradition 
of humanism and catholicity, or would he have used it as an 
angelic wand to dispel illusions and establish confidence and 
peace? Would he have told the Tamilians to withdraw within 
themselves or would he have invited them to accept, the great 
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challenge of working for a destiny in which their own self-rea¬ 
lisation would be the self-realisation of the whole Indian peo¬ 
ple? And I have no doubt in my mind that the response of 
familians to these questions will be in consonance with the tradi¬ 
tions of large-heartedness and catholicity which have characterised 
their long past 


RELIGION AND PEACE 

I T IS said that habit dulls the edge of sensitivity. If this were 
so, I should by now be going through inauguration cere¬ 
monies and seminars, all symposia, conferences and contests with¬ 
out even noticing them. But, 1 am. on the conti'ary becoming 
more and more allergic to them. Once in a while there is an in¬ 
explicable change a..d I feel even happy at being asked to re¬ 
peat the performance. This was the case when my dear friend 
G. Ramachandran asked me to inaugurate the International 
Inter-Religious Symposium on Peace. And so here 1 am and 
inevitably must say a few words. 

Let us be clear in our minds that, in spite of all advances 
in science and technology, religions still exercise a powerful in¬ 
fluence on the minds of millions of human beings. The majo¬ 
rity of the people of the world belong to one religion or another. 
Great issues continue to be settled, consciously or unconsciously, 
against the background of religious convictions. It will be un¬ 
wise for anyone to ignore religious influences in finding solu¬ 
tions for world problems, big or small. 

Let us also be clear that all religions teach the reality of 
God and obedience to the will of God translating itself in good¬ 
will and peace among men. All religions have their systems of 
ethics. Religions and ethics have marched hand in hand through¬ 
out history. This perhaps is the reason why religions continue 
to be of great significance in lifting man above the animal king¬ 
dom. Religions have considerably helped to humanise human 
relations and to create and sustain the higher values of human 
conduct. If hatred, violence and evil have stiU persisted in the 

Inaugurating the International Inter-Religious Symposium on Peace, 
New Delhi, January 10, 1968 
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world, it is a matter for conjecture of what the situation might 
have been without religious influences. We are often apt to for¬ 
get the might-have-beens. 

Let us not, however, forget that religious passions have 
sometimes become accessory to conflicts and wars. During their 
long history, religions became confined within circles of thek 
own and there came competitions and conflicts among them. 
Perhaps these competitions and conflicts have themselves led to 
deeper introspection of the human soul with the ultimate result 
that truth, love and non-violence received a fuller confirmation. 
One of the heartening trends in our time is the increasing inter¬ 
religious co-operation and harmony which we now witness in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world. The winds of liberalisation blowing 
within the Roman Catholic Church and the consequent rap¬ 
prochement between it and the rest of the Christian world is un¬ 
doubtedly one of these significant trends. Buddhism and Hindu¬ 
ism have also come closer to each other in recent times. We 
have also witnessed uplifting influences sweeping through Islam. 
All these have inevitably led to the reassertion of higher spiritual, 
ethical and cultural values. They will help us to move, however 
slowly, towards a more united human community in good time. 

The supreme challenge of the century in which we live, aris¬ 
ing both from advances in science and religions, is to move to¬ 
wards the one-world community. Just as we have now great 
multi-national federations like the USA, the USSR and India, 
we must not hesitate to think in terms of a World Federation, 
of World Law, a World Court and a World Police Force pre¬ 
serving the autonomy of nations and at the same time prevent¬ 
ing wars and violent conflicts among them. This will, of course, 
mean disarmament, which may be slow and progressive but 
nevertheless nations must disarm. These religions of the world, 
which all teach and emphasise the supremacy of God and tlie law 
of goodwill and peace among men. will have to play a fuller and 
more conscious part than till now in taking man to such a future. 
Religions can and, therefore, must influence the mind of man 
positively to achieve the great goal of the one-world community. 

But in order that religions can effectively play this historic 
role, they will have to look beyond such dogmas, rituals and 
practices which obstruct the flow of life from different religious 
circles towards a new sense of harmony and collaboration. This 
will mean nothing less than the self-purification from within of 
every religious community. Who can deny that all religious 
commujiities require today to undergo such self-purification? 
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Oace this is achieved it will be found that the path to harmony 
and co-operation among religions lies open without any obstruc¬ 
tion. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in our own lifetime, equated spirituality 
to truth and ethics to non-violence. To him the core of every 
religion was truth and non-violence, with love linking the two. 
From this flowed his teaching of unreserved reverence for all the 
great religions in the world. Reverence is more than tolerance. 
Gandhiji asked for much more than tolerance among the great 
religious systems. He pleaded for deep mutual understanding 
and the humility to learn from each other. 

We must also take care not to put science and religion 
against each other, however contradictory they might appear on 
the surface. On the contrary, we must put them together for 
the good of man. Science without religion becomes rudderless 
in tenns of human destiny and religion without science tends to 
superstition and reaction. The gap between religion and science, 
if not closed, will be fatal to the growth and progress of human 
society. 

World peace today depends largely upon the marriage of re¬ 
ligion and science. Religion should be enabled to point to the 
direction and science should be enabled to And the means by 
which human society can move towards a united, prosperous, 
happy and peaceful world community. 

The purpose of this Symposium, as is evident, will be for all 
the representatives of different religions gathered together here to 
recover the profound heritage of truth, love and non-violence in 
every religion and then to resolve firmly that this heritage shall 
not be allowed to remain dormant. It must be recovered because 
it can be recovered. It has now to be reapplied to the solution 
of the great problem of making world peace. 

We have now long realised that peace and justice are indivi¬ 
sible. Peace without justice will be short-lived and justice with¬ 
out peace will be a contradiction. Religious leadership must re¬ 
ckon with this inter-dependence of peace and justice. Who can 
understand the indivisibility of the two more than true votaries 
of the great religions which keep the love of God and the love 
of man in their hearts ? If religious leaders will stand for peace 
and justice unequivocably. then we take a big step towards world 
peace. We want peace between individuals and groups within 
nations and peace among the nations. These are all vitally inter¬ 
dependent. If the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount, Buddha’s 
philosophy of compassion, the Hindu concept of Ahimsa and 
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the passion of Islam for obedience to the will of God can com¬ 
bine, then we shall see generated the most potent influence for 
world peace. 

Let each one of us return from this International Inter-Reli¬ 
gious Symposium to each one’s religious constituency wjth the 
determination that the message of this Symposium wiU be the 
watchword of all of our work hereafter. Then something signi¬ 
ficant can happen to strengthen the forces of peace in the world. 
The world is on the brink of great peril; perhaps the suicide of 
the race in a nuclear war. We must push back this peril with 
all the strength in us and we can best do so as men and women 
of deep religious and ethical convictions which have the sanction 
of centuries and which have never been proved to be without 
deep significance in building up a just and peaceful human 
society. 


THE JOY OF MUSIC 

I AM GLAD to be present here this evening on the happy occa¬ 
sion of the Silver Jubilee celebrations of the Gandharva 
Mahavidyalaya. I am happy to note that this Vidyalaya which is 
astiociated with the name of the great master of music. Pandit 
Vishnu Digambar Paluskar, has been rendering dedicated ser¬ 
vice for the propagation of music and allied arts as also for train¬ 
ing music teachers. 1 have no doubt that in the years to come 
this institution, which has set for itself a fine tradition, will add 
greater lustre to its name. 1 am sure the new home for the Maha- 
vidy^aya for which I had the privilege to lay the foundation- 
stone today will help to expand its activities and advance the 
cause of music. 

Pandit Vishnu Digambar Paluskar was a great musician and 
a renowned musicologist who not only held aloft the banner of 
Indian music but also tried his utmost to popularise it Through 
his ceaseless and devoted efforts he was, to a considerable extent, 
responsible for the regeneration of the Hindustani classical music. 

Inaugurating the Silver Jubilee celebrations of the Gandharva Mahavi¬ 
dyalaya, New Delhi, February 8, 1968 
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Apait from being an artist of outstanding merit, he was a great 
patriot. He was a familiar figure at the sessions of the Indian 
National Congr^s where he used to sing patriotic songs with 
great fervour and feeling. In devotional music too he excelled. 
When Gandhiji wanted a musician for his ashram at Sabarmati, 
Pandit Vishnu Digambar sent there his favourite disciple. Pandit 
Khare, who became Gandhiji’s constant companion. 

That Pandit Vishnu Digambar was the founder of this Vidya- 
laya places a great responsibility on those who run it today. His 
example and his genius should serve as a constant inspiration 
for them. 

Any art, be it music, dance or drama cannot flourish if it 
chooses to remain in isolation or seclusion. Art cannot exist for 
long if it becomes separated from the actuality of life. It has 
to adopt new techniques and forms to suit the changing pattern 
of society so as to reflect in it the hopes and aspirations of the 
people. Music means harmony and joy and so it should be our 
endeavour to make it available for each and every citizen. It 
was regarded as the prerogative of the aristocracy until a few 
years ago as they alone had the means to afford it. With our 
aim of promoting a socialistic pattern of society, it has been our 
chief preoccupation to bring it within the reach of the common 
man. While the quality and range of music may differ from 
region to region, there are but few who can be said to be indif¬ 
ferent to music. Music unites and does not divide men for it 
knows no barriers of caste, creed, religion or language. So the 
musicians also can play a useful part in the promotion of nation¬ 
al unity which is the crying need of the hour. 

I do hope that the Gandharva Mahavidyalaya which has 
been doing good work all these years, through its varied pro¬ 
grammes and activities, will achieve further success in its future 
efforts of promoting the arts and encouraging artistic expression. 

I am grateful to Shri S. K. Patil and others who have given 
me the opportunity of saying these few words on this auspicious 
occasion and I have now great pleasure in inaugurating the Silver 
Jubilee celebrations. May the Vidyalaya grow and flourish and 
produce better musicians and better human beings, is my wish 
and prayer. 


10^ F.D.I. & B. (ND)/72 
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UNITY THROUGH^ART 

I AM VERY happy to be here this evening to participate in the 
function organised by the Sangeet Natak Akademi. 1 offer my 
congratulations to the recipients of Fellowships and Awards on 
the distmction they have achieved. They are all renowned 
artistes and they have attained great eminence in their chosen 
fields of music, dance and drama. 

We honour ourselves by honouring great artistes. In a sense, 
art, like virtue, is its own reward. It does not, perhaps, stand in 
need of recognition from any external source. A great artiste, 
by his intense and heightened awareness, conceives of a grand 
idea or design in his imagination and then he is under a com¬ 
pulsive desire to create a thing of beauty. This is how great 
poetry, drama, music, sculpture, painting are born. Society, 
however, has a great stake in the artistic genius of gifted indivi¬ 
duals. After all, it is art and culture that determine the quality 
of a civilisation. Material prosperity through application of 
science and technology is no doubt essential for any modem 
community. But, no nation can survive in a cultural and spiri¬ 
tual vacuum. It is fine arts that endure and make life worth 
living. 

Throughout our long civilisation. India has attached pri¬ 
macy to thmgs of the nund and spirit. This is how our culture 
and civilisation have survived many vicissitudes and cataclysms. 
I am glad that the Sangeet Natak Akademy is doing its best to 
preserve our glorious traditions in music, dance and drama and 
to popularise them. In olden days, patronage of fine arts was 
the prerogative of the very rich but. with the fading out of feu¬ 
dal aristocracy, the task of fostering the fine arts has become the 
responsibility of a wide appreciative public and institutions like 
this Akademi. The annual Awards of the Akademi are meant 
to focus people’s attention on our cultural heritage and to create 
among them an appropriate climate for artistic appreciation. The 
artistes and writers, whom we have honoured today, represent the 
variety and vitality of our art forms. For perceptive observers, 
it will not be difficult to see an underlying unity amidst this ama¬ 
zing variety. 

India is pacing through a difficult time and we see every¬ 
where stresses and strains of the development process. In this 
contemporary situation, what is the duty of those devoted to fine 

Oiving away the Sangeet Natak Akademi Awards, New Delhi, February 
22,1968 
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arts ? 1 firmly believe media like music, dance and drama could 
play a powerful and constructive role in educating our people 
and moulding their thoughts, tastes and aspirations. At a time 
like this, when linguistic squabbles, communal disharmony and 
national indiscipline are rampant, it is the duty of those who pro* 
duce works of art to cherish and popularise the ideals of national 
unity and national cohesion. We have to create new norms and 
values suited for a dynamic society. Art should not only mirror 
contemporary life but should function as an instrument of social 
change. There could be no better instrument than the medium 
of music, dance and drama to bring about national integration. 
These art forms, by their very nature, bring together people and 
promote understan^ng. What is needed today is a widespread 
interest in art and artistic endeavour among our youth. It is 
through long years of disciplined dedication and devotion that 
one could attain mastery of art. 

1 hope the artistes, whom we have honoured today, will be 
a source of inspiratron to the younger generation. 


UTERARY AWARDS 

I AM HAPPY to be in your midst and to give away the Sahitya 
Akademi Awards to the distinguished authors. 1 congratulate 
the recipients. J am glad to see among them venerable scholars 
and veterans as well as young poets and innovators. 1 am equally 
glad to note that the fair sex has not been ignored. 

The range of literary writing covered by this evening's 
Awards is wide and varied, as indeed it should be. Poetry lias 
topped the list; there are plays, novels, short stories, linguistic 
studies, philosophical exposition, history of literature, etc., 1 
shouldn’t be surprised if some of these Awards, fike others in 
previous years, have evoked a mixed response. The Akademi's 
procedure in selecting books for Awards is, I am assured, fairly 
elaborate, and every care is taken to see that the Award is given 
to a book most de^rving of it. But no human machinery, how¬ 
ever carefully designed, is infallible. Nor is unanimity cvct 
possible in matters of literary evaluation. 

Giving away tbs Sahitya Akademi Awards, New Delhi, February 26, 
1968 
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Within these limitations, the Awards have on the whole served 
a useful purpose. They have encouraged talent by honouring it 
They have helped to make known all over India writers who% 
reputation was previously confined to their own languages. They 
have also served to discover new talent among young writers, and 
have helped to make some of our writers better known abroad, 
through translation of Award-winning books in foreign languages. 

We have many languages in our vast and varied land. It is 
good to be aware of our rich heritage and its diversity. It should 
broaden our outlook and sympathies. I trust that our writers, 
whatever language they write in. write for all of us. I wish them 
aU success. 


SALAR JUNG MUSEUM 

I T IS always a pleasure for me to be in Hyderabad, and 1 must 
specially thank the Chief Minister for giving me this 
opportunity of being here amidst you today. As you know. I was 
scheduled to be here to spend some weeks in this beautiful city 
but engagements elsewhere deprived me of the opportunity. Dr. 
Brahmananda Reddy seems to have correctly guessed wW my 
feelings would be in such a situation, and with the psychological 
insight that is so characteristically his. timed his invitation so 
that 1 could not even think of saying *no’. So it is that you find 
me here today. 

We have assembled here today for the opening ceremony ot 
the Salar Jung Museum in its own building. The late Mir Yusuf 
Ali Khan, better known as Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur, who 
collected a great number of valuable objects of art, left quite a 
treasure for a museum he intended for the nation. His own dream 
of arranging a museum with his vast collection could not be realis¬ 
ed before his premature death in 1949. Nawab Salar Jung was 
the last of the iilustrious Salar Jung family and a great connoisseur 
of art. The Government of Hyderabad realised the importance 
of his collections and arranged them in his residence in the city. 
The Museum was declared open by the late Prime Minister, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, on December 16. 1951. The Government of 

Opening tbe new building of the Salar Jung Museum, Qyderabad, July 
24. 1968 
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India, realising the immense value of this great collection, 
nationalised it on December 2, 1958. In 1961, the Salar Jung 
Museum was recognised as an institution of national importance 
by an Act of Parliament and was placed under a Board of Trustee 
with the Governor of Andhra Pradesh as its chairman. This 
Museum is in line with a long and interesting tradition. The 
British Museum, one of the most famous museums in the world, 
was born out of the great collection made available to the nation 
by the will of Sir Hans Sloane, a famous physician, who felt that 
the wonderful objects that he had collected should be made avail¬ 
able to a great confluence of people chiefly in and about the City 
of London where they were to remain in one place and not be 
scattered. 

While great collections in large museums like the Louvre in 
Paris and the Hermitage in Russia are from royal collections intend¬ 
ed, originally, more for the entertainment of private friends and 
foreign diplomats, they were known to the public only from the 
accounts in rumours about them. On the other hand the anti¬ 
quarian wealth opened to the people of Rome by Pope Leo X, 
which included the famous Laokoon, was a great step in the dir¬ 
ection of inviting the public to share the enjoyment of a look at 
works of art. 

In India, Sir William Jones, a brilliant scholar who founded 
the Asiatic Society in 1784, had already almost laid the foundation 
of the Indian Museum, by the (X)llections that were pouring in 
through the enthusiasm of the members. The Baroda Museum 
and Picture Gallery which originated in 1887 was made possible 
by a rare collection of art objects which His Highness Maharaja 
Sayaji Rao HI Gaekwad had brought together during his lifetime 
and generously provided for it. 

The Salar Jung Museum has two main sections—Eastern and 
Western. The Oriental Section includes Chinese, Japanese, 
Burmese, Iranian and Indian collections. The Chinese Celadon 
of Sung and Ming periods has a large variety and is interesting. 

The rich collection of manuscripts has illuminated Qurans 
and classical works of eminent poets in excellent calligraphy and 
illustrated by eminent painters. These include Fauzat-ul-Muhib- 
bin, illustrated Persian work of an artist of the Bihzad school of 
the 16th century. A Quran of the 13th century copied by Yaqut 
al-Mustassimi, the court calligraphist of the last Abbasid Khalif, 
is in beautiful Naskh style. 

Noteworthy in the arms collection are an exquisite emerald 
and ruby fruit knife of Nur Jahan, Jahangir’s dagger studded with 
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diamonds, rubies and emeralds, Shahjahan's enamelled Katar and 
Aurangzeb's jade dagger. 

The jade collection in the Salar Jung Museum is a magni¬ 
ficent one. Coloured Chinese jade and pure wWte Mu^al jade 
arc specially noteworthy. 

Carpets in this Museum show a great variety of design and 
high skill of the looms of Tabris, Shiraz, Isfahan and Herat. There 
is a collection of paintings including several of the Decoini style 
and some modem masters. Metal, wood and stone carvings, 
perhaps, require to be augmented. 

The Western Section is remarkable for the fine collection of 
porcelain and European furniture associated with Louis XIV and 
Louis XV. An interesting wood carving of Margaretta by an 
Italian sculptor and the marble statue of 'Veiled Rachel* by 
Benzoni arc noteworthy. In the gallery of Western paintings there 
arc originals of Landseer, Watts, Leighton, Cooper and other well- 
known Dutch, British, French and Italian painters, which are 
specially noteworthy. 

The Salar Jung Museum Library has a remarkable collection 
of manuscripts and printed books in Arabic, Persian, Urdu and 
other languages including some very rare manuscripts. 

The Salar Jung Museum has been developing fast, and in 
popularity it is second to none in India, as in spite of a heavy 
entrance fee, the rush of visitors is unabated. Large collections 
like these, to be properly displayed, require a planned building 
for housing them. Ihis has been engaging the authorities of the 
Museum for over ten years now, and the efforts in this direction 
have borne fruit in the new building, that has been constmcted, 
and into which these treasures have been moved. As one goes 
through the galleries of this Museum with its amazing wealth of 
art, one cannot but wonder how vast indeed has been the effort 
of a single lover of art to bring together all that wealth and taste 
could help acquire. More than all, it is the affection of this great 
connoisseur of art for his nation that strikes a sad note, when one 
recalls that Sir $lalar Jung could not live to see his dream realised. 
The spirit of this great philanthropist would ever be with us and 
foster die cause of this great museum which is among the largest 
and most effective museums in our country. 

I have great pleasure in declaring open the Salaf Jung Museum 
housed in its own building. 
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THIRUKKURAL 

I AM delighted to be here today to inaugurate the Chair In Thiru- 
kkural at this great seat of learning. The decision to set up 
this Chair here and at the other two universities in Tamil Nadu 
was announced at the International Conference-Seminar on Tamil 
Studies which I had the privilege to inaugurate in January at 
Madras. It is heartening to see the speedy fruition of the scheme 
and I deem it a great honour to be associated with this function 
held in this ancient centre of Tamil culture and civilisation. 

Thirukkural is a treasure house of worldly knowledge, 
ethical guidance and spiritual wisdom. Since my acquaintance 
with this masterpiece is only second-hand through translations and 
I am well aware of the Latin proverb that the translator is a 
traitor, I must confess that I see its beauty only dimly as through 
a cloud. But no cloud of ignorance can hide the brevity, clarity 
and depth of thought that characterise these couplets. So much 
so that I have a great desire to learn this beautiful and noble 
language, despite my age and preoccupations. 

The Tamil language stands absolutely unique among the 
world’s languages for length and continuity of life. It is at once 
a classical and a modem language with a humanistic tradition. 
In the firmament of Tamil literature. Thiruvalluvar shines forth 
as the glorious sun. His comprehensive treatise on life, composed 
in a language which still lives on the lips of living men and women, 
has taken into its warp and woof so many threads of Tamil culture 
that whoever cares to understand it holds in his hand a key to 
the hearts and the minds of the Tamils. The Kural has been 
accorded the status of a scripture and it has been from very early 
times called the Tamil Veda. It has been claimed as their own 
by Jains and Buddhists. Saivites and Vaishnavites and others. 
And it has been commented on, quoted from, reprinted and trans¬ 
lated more often than any other Tamil work. 

The opening invocation is itself of universal appeal: 

From A evolves the alphabet 

And from the Primal Lord the World. 

There is no cure for care 

Save at the feet of Him beyond compare. 

On Dharma it declares: 

Be pure in mind. 

That is the whole of Dharma, 

The rest is empty show. 

Inaugurating the Chair in Thirukkural, Annamalai University, Chidam- 
baram» S^ember 8, 1968 
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Plain living and high thinking is the message of Thiruvaliuvar. 
’‘Think not thoughts that dwarf or depress die heart,** he admo* 
nishes. Another couplet reads: 

What you learn, learn faultlessly; 

And having learnt it, live it firmly. 

I understand that Gandhiji was very fond of this couplet 
and used to write it in his own hand in Tamil script. Indeed, 
in the vast majority of the 1,330 couplets, even where the theme 
is commonplace, the treatment is artistic and the play of senti¬ 
ment, image and sound has a perennial interest. 

The Kural is no doubt an ancient work but like the sun and 
the moon, the stars and the hills, it is ever fresh. Its message of 
love and truth is as relevant today as it was when it was written. 
The catholicity and humanism of Valluvar can alone save the 
world which is today standing on the brink of a precipice. He 
proclaimed: ”He alone lives who knows that he is one with all. 
The rest have their place among the dead.” 

The lamp of knowledge this poet has lit can dispel the dark¬ 
ness that troubles even modern minds. This Chair in Thirukkural 
will, I hope, spread the li^t of this poet-saint far and wide. 


NATIONAL EXHIBmON OF ART 

I AM GLAD to be here at the opening of this fifteenth Nation¬ 
al Exhibition. In it is displayed, for public view, a new harvest 
of creative work, the work of a hundr^ or more artists. For us 
non-artists, the exhibition is an opportunity to be confronted with 
the new vision of our times and a privilege to share the ideas 
and feelings of a dynamic and living section of our people. 
Because art today is so different, so challenging, so individual, it 
is necessary for us to learn to understand it and to devote the 
time for its appreciation. All art is communication and through 
his expression each artist gives us his own aesthetic message. 

The National Exhibition plays an important role in bringing 
together the contemporary work of our country in one place and 


Opening the National Exhibition of Art, New Delhi, January 11,19<^9 
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at one time. It presents a panoramic survey of the art of our 
land and is an introduction both to the present and to the future. 

When we remember the long history of Indian art and its 
stylistic evolution, we realise how in each age a new and charac¬ 
teristic art has arisen. The art of the present is of special 
significance for us who would like to know the mid-twentieth 
century, for it is through art that the force of our times is reveal¬ 
ed. Since independence, Indian art has greatly expanded and 
grown. It has grown in strength, in variety and in confidence. 
Far from being an isolated activity, applied art is part of produc¬ 
tion and fine art is available for everyone to enjoy. But the 
artists are in need of greater support and appreciation and this. 
I think, they will especially receive through major exhibitions 
where their work is presented to the public. 

I take this opportunity to congratulate the winners of the 
awards and hope this recognition will inspire them to greater 
devotion. I am sure all creative artists are aware that the real 
rewards of their creativity lies ultimately in the excellence and 
perfection of their work rather than in any token society may offer 
them. I wish our artists every success and now declare the 
exhibition open. 




HOMAGE TO THE 
MAHATMA 




PATH THE MAHATMA SHOWED 

I T IS A privUege for me to inaugurate today the Gandhi Cente¬ 
nary Preparatory Week. 

A comprehensive programme for the Centenary has been 
drawn up by the National Committee, its twelve Sub-Committees 
and the State Committees. During the coming week, several of 
these programmes will be initiated. On each day special em¬ 
phasis will be given to some part or other of the programmes. 
It is now time to take up and implement these programmes in 
the spirit in which Gandhiji would have wanted us to do. 

In Gandhiji’s eyes, the Constructive Programme was the sure 
means for providing the social and economic content of “Poorna 
Swaraj” without which mere political freedom would be an empty 
shell, meaning little to the masses of our people. 

We have tended to underrate the agricultural base of our 
economy. As a consequence, we are suffering from grave shor¬ 
tages of food. Gandhiji had wanted us to develop self-sufficiency 
by growing two blades of grass where one grew before. 

He saw in khadi and village handicrafts a means for adding 
something to the meagre earnings of the vast rural masses, giving 
them a sense of security and dignity. 

Basic amenities of life like drinking water have to be supplied 
in many villages. Life in villages has to be transformed and the 
disparity between urban and rural life reduced if we are to stop 
the constant exodus towards the cities resulting in grave im¬ 
balances. 

Untouchability has to be completely abolished. It is no 
doubt declared illegal in our Statute books. But the last vestiges 
have still to be removed from our minds and our daily lives. 

The evil of drink has to be effectively countered if our 
people have to have a better life, not counting the cost. Pro¬ 
hibition has to be supplemented by social education and the 
provision of better welfare and recreational facilities. 

The evil of communalism raises its ugly head off and on in 
different forms and under different excuses. In its place, positive 

Broadcast over All India Radio, inaugurating the Gandhi Centenary 
Prepartaty Week, October 2, 1967 
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harmony among all communities of our people has to be establish¬ 
ed. if our claim to be a secular state has to have any real 
significance. 

Our youth shows signs of restiveness, gives way to frustration, 
and the sense of insecurity and unrest expresses itself sometimes 
in spells of indiscipline and violence. The youth is'the hope of 
the country. All its energies require to be carefully nurtured and 
canalised in constructive channels, if the future of the nation is 
to be made safe. 

Under Gandhiji’s inspiring leadership, our women stood 
shoulder to shoulder with their menfolk and rose to great heights 
of heroism and sacrifice. The regeneration of the country needs 
women’s equal participation with men. 

Our democracy stands in danger of disruption from within 
if increasing recourse is had to violence as a means for securing 
redress of wrongs, supposed or real. Gandhiji taught us that a 
disciplined democracy is the finest thing in the world. The 
effective formulation and disciplined expression of public opinion 
must become the basis of our democracy. 

The world is on the brink of a precipice and the very 
existence of mankind is at stake. It is the balance of terror 
between the Super Powers that has saved the world so far from 
a nuclear holocaust. With the proliferation of these diabolical 
weapons of mass destruction any chance mishap might mean com¬ 
plete annihilation of life. The only way to redeem humanity and 
to establish lasting peace is to follow the way shown by Mahat- 
maji. The soul-force of love is the most effective antidote to the 
atom bomb. 

There is no better way of celebrating the Centenary or of 
remembering and honouring the Father of the Nation than by 
sincerely and ceaselessly striving to live up to the principles for 
which he lived, worked and finally laid down his life. Ihe peo¬ 
ple have as much responsibility in this matter as the Government, 
indeed more, since it is ultimately they who form the Govern¬ 
ment and shape its policies. Let them not betray Gandhiji. 
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DEMOCRACY AND NON-VIOLENCE 

1 THINK it is veiy appropriate that the Gandhi Peace Founda¬ 
tion has arranged to hold this Seminar at this time on “Demo¬ 
cracy and Non-violence’*. We are all aware of the malaise which 
seems to have overtaken our young and vigorous democracy 
through the increasing recourse which our people take to violent 
methods for the redress of grievances, real or imaginary. It would 
certainly not do to neglect this malaise. We have to study it with 
care, analyse the causes and find out the remedies. This is thus a 
matter for study and research by institutions like the Gandhi 
Peace Foundation. Let us admit that we have not yet laid the 
firm and unshakable foundation of our democracy nor built the 
stable institutions through which our people can grow fully into 
the democratic way of life. I do not wish, however, to soimd 
doleful about the future but must stress that the future will depend 
entirely on what we do in the present. We cannot prescribe 
corrections for our democracy without taking stock of its errors. 
The major error in the present situation in our country is the 
adoption of violent methods in most of our agitations, big and 
small. This might well indicate a possible erosion of our demo¬ 
cracy from within. 

1 wonder why we are not on firmer ground both in our 
democracy and in our non-violence in this country where 
Mahatma Gandhi lived, worked and taught. Can we forget, 
except at our peril, that Gandhiji brought us to the frontiers of 
our freedom through his movements which were basically non¬ 
violent? It will always remain to the credit of our great leader 
that even as he took us. step by step, to independence, he also 
trained us at the same time m the duties and responsibilities of 
democratic and non-violent citizenship. Freedom really accrued 
to us as the result of many long years of self-disciplines which 
we cultivated and if that freedom has stood many hard tests in 
our lifetime it is largely because those disciplines have held. In 
so far as Gandhiji depended on non-violent methods, the educa¬ 
tion of the people, the securing and unifying of their consent and 
above all the training of the masses not to give way to anger 
and hate, he also laid the foundations of a peaceful democracy. 
But we have in recent times strayed a great deal from his pat^ 
and indulged in a reaction of forgetfulness and disloyalfy. How 
else can be explained the readiness with which sections of our 
people break out into violence for the expression of their discon- 

Inaugurating Seminar on Democracy and Non-Violeace, New Delhi, August 
29,1968 
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tentment? There is no question that the people will ventilate 
their grievances in one way or the other, even more forcibly than 
in the past. Suppression is no longer a valid word in our political 
vocabulary. A genuine democracy furnishes within its own 
structure the apparatus for constitutional and legitimate protests. 
But it now looks as though this is not considered to j^e adequate 
or effective by those concerned. The people are only too ready 
to agitate and protest outside the normal democratic processes. 
It is at this point that our democracy has come under a severe 
strain. The question naturally arises for us all if it is possible 
to canalise such expressions of discontent through genuine non¬ 
violent method. I trust this is one of the issues with which this 
Seminar will concern itself. 

I have no doubt in my mind that a people who value non¬ 
violence and practise it within a democracy can constitute its 
greatest bulwark. We do not have the phenomenon of a fully 
non-violent democracy anywhere and yet who will deny that a 
democracy is, by and large, a system of government and an order¬ 
ing of a society based on non-violent sanctions like adult franchise, 
free elections, representative Parliaments, independent judiciary 
and the rule of law ? Even if there is the army and the police in 
a democratic state, these are always subject to the prophylactic 
control of civil authority, which in turn is subject to the will of 
Parliament. This is the reason why we look upon every democra¬ 
tic state as a vibrant link in the chain of similar units which can 
bind the whole world together in peace, goodwill and mutual 
help. In other words, no genuine democracy can stand still today 
in the face of vast changes and transformations of human society 
pushing it towards the concepts of *one-world* and 'world 
peace’. The challenge of this century is to advance from the 
democratic state to the democratic world. i.e., a Free World 
Federation. This is no longer an utopian concept. Without the 
appropriate structure of a world federation based on world law, 
a world court and on a world police force, the nation-states of 
today may continue to fly at each other in the endless competition 
of power and affluence. World peace is also no longer an utopian 
concept It is the condition of human survival in this epoch of 
nuclear armament 

We have reached a stage in' history when the world must 
disarm or perish in a total tragedy of the suicide of the race. 
Luckily the big powers holding stock-piles of nuclear weapons 
realise this perhaps more than the smaller powers. The big 
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powers have been driven into a mood of introspection while the 
smaller powers are itching to join the race for armaments and the 
nuclear club. There is no escape for India from facing up to the 
problem of world peace. Without world peace neither India nor 
the world can be certain of survival. If that is the plain situation 
before us it is imperative that we look primarily within our own 
democracy and train our people to value peace and to adopt the 
methods of peace in settling our internal tensions and problems. 
This is not a plea for unilateral disarmament but a plea that 
India must vigorously join other nations to move in the direction 
of disarmament, by rapid stages, and each stage to be firm and 
without retreat. 1 feel convinced that the more we create tradi¬ 
tions and practices of non-violence within our democracy, the 
more will it be truly democratic and in a position to move towards 
world peace. 

I am delighted that so many outstanding thinkers and leaders 
of public opinion in our country will concern themselves in this 
Seminar to discover and strengthen the several links between 
democracy and non-violence. 1 personally find it difficult to 
foresee any worthwhile future for democracy or non-violence if 
separated from each other. I shall look forward to the findings 
of this Seminar with much interest and even personal concern. 
May the findings strengthen alike the fibre of our democracy and 
our allegiance to non-violence! In Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Nehru we had completely reliable teachers in the synthesis of 
democracy and non-violence. But they have left their work un¬ 
completed relying on us to do so. We must not fail them and 
even more we must not fail India and the world. It is a happy 
augury that almost every political party in this country has ex¬ 
pressed willingness to accept the position that our democracy 
requires the non-violent conduct of our citizens. Can we not then 
sit together and evolve a code of conduct which will outlaw 
violence in the settlement of our internal problems and conflicts? 
If we can do this, we shall be taking a big step forward in the 
right direction. It is for a body like the Gandhi Peace Founda¬ 
tion to arrange to obtain such an effective consensus. On the 
success of this experiment, and on the breeder synthesis between 
democracy and non-violence as a whole, depends the survival of 
our civilisation and our composite human culture in the march 
towards a greater destiny for India and for mankind. Let us in 
this Seminar light a lamp which will shed its rays over the minds 
of our people. I wish the Seminar every success. 

11—3P.D.I. &B.(ND)/72 
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PHILOSOPHY OF SATYAGRAHA 

A S AN Indian I can speak today. 1 am sure, with a little more 
freedom and confidence than some others about Mahatma 
Gandhi to the Indian people. It was in India that Gandhiji 
lived, spoke, wrote and worked incessantly and, tirelessly for 
nearly half a century. It was in India again that his martyr*s 
blood soaked into the soil when the bullets of an assassin struck 
him down and he passed away in a blaze of unparalleled glory for 
the cause of peace and goodwill among his countrymen. But 
how can I at the present time in the history of the world divide 
sharply the mind and responses of mankind as Indian and non- 
Indian ? I have in my mind the whole family of man as one and 
indivisible. Gandhiji too was not exclusively an Indian and he 
did not belong to India only. He absorbed into himself the finest 
in every civilisation and culture known to us. We also see man¬ 
kind still facing issues and grappling with problems which were 
at the core of his own life and work. Never before in history 
has the possibility of ‘one-world’ come nearer to us than now, 
and yet at no time has this possibility become more tantalising 
than today. Let me not, therefore, shirk the responsibility of 
speaking to people everywhere, if I can possibly reach them. It 
is with indescribable emotions that I remember we are now on the 
threshold of the Gandhi Centenary year. 

If to know is to understand and if to understand is to open 
the possibility of acceptance, it is the duty of all of us in India, 
who value Gandhiji’s message, to take it to people everywhere 
to the best of our ability. We cannot, however, do this unless 
we have ourselves a measure of faith and conviction that what 
Gandhiji stood for and accomplished has abiding significance for 
mankind. I firmly hold that the impact of Gandhiji on human 
evolution will be found to be more and more significant as the 
centuries roll by. 

Like many other great men in history, Gandhiji too was 
involved in ideas and programmes, which were more relevant to 
the immediate time and environment, and not perhaps valid for 
all people at all time. We can safely leave it to history to 
eliminate such impermanent matters in Gandhiji’s thought and 
work. But we must not fail today to focus attention on and end¬ 
eavour to preserve the inestimable values of tihie basic ideas and 
equally of the basic methods of work and the accompanying 
social disciplines which have come to us from Gandhiji. It 

Broadcast over All India Radio on the eve of Oaifdhi Centenary celebra¬ 
tions, October 1, 1968 
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would be a mistake to remember Gandhiji only as a saint because 
he was very deeply a man of the world, concerned with political, 
economic and cultural problems of modem India and the world. 
He himself was a totally integrated person in whom spiritual, 
ethical, social and cultural values found their high poise in the 
magnificent mosaic of a complete life. No leader within our 
memory balanced so perfectly within himself the dynamic res¬ 
ponses to the challenges of the human spirit and to the challenges 
of material life at the same time. Spiritual and material progress 
were inseparable not only in the mind of Gandhiji but in every 
programme of redemptive work of which he became the embodi¬ 
ment. We must keep this synthesis in mind in any attempt to 
understand Gandhiji. 1 make no claim at all that my interpreta¬ 
tion is in any sense final or binding on anyone. I shall be per¬ 
fectly satisfied if my words will make my listeners take a fresh 
look at Gandhiji’s life and work with an open mind. 

Primarily, Gandhiji pointed to the inescapable reality of the 
moral government of the world. Neither tlie individual nor 
society nor the nation could live outside the moral law except at 
their peril. Gandhiji never admitted that there could be a dif¬ 
ferent morality for the individual or the group or the nation. 
Individuals and nations must operate the tools of politics and 
economics within the moral law if civilisation and culture were 
to be worthwhile. The moral law ruled out every type of exploita¬ 
tion, political, economic or cultural. Equally, it ruled out every 
type of domination by individuals or groups over others. Gandhiji 
insisted there could be no distinction whatever between individual, 
public and national morality. The consequences of the accep¬ 
tance of this doctrine of universal application of moral principles 
are so far-reaching that few of us are willing to look this challenge 
in the face and yet, if we do not do so, has human society a 
future at all in a world full of the growing menace of competi¬ 
tions, rivalries and nuclear weapons? 

Nothing is better known about Gandhiji than his insistence 
on the purity of the means in achieving any great objective or aim, 
however revolutionary or compelling. To him pure means meant 
nothing more and nothing less than action based on love and 
non-violence. With utter simplicity he defined non-violence as 
love in action. 

Hate and violence, therefore, were impure means. Ruth¬ 
lessness, terror and violence were completely rejected. We are 
thus left with the residue of action in terms of non-violence only. 
One of the most significant words in Gandhian terminology is 
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‘Satyagraha’, meaning basically non-violent direct action. Let us 
be clear beyond any doubt in our minds that Gandhiji’s relentless 
insistence was non-violent action and not only on non-violence. 
Gandhian non-violence was action here and now in the face of 
every injustice and tyranny. Though, therefore, non-violence 
itself is as old as the bills, Satyagraha or non-violent direct action 
is perhaps only just as old or new as Gandhiji. Let us also 
remember that Satyagraha was not simply individual action but 
group and mass action. Gandhiji not only discovered Satyagraha 
but organised and led three great non-violent movements involv¬ 
ing millions of people in India and lifting them from subjection 
to freedom and from the British Empire to the Indian Republic. 
No truthful student of history can deny that the major stream of 
the Indian struggle for independence consisted of these non-violent 
revolutions under Gandhiji. Before Gandhiji discovered and 
practised Satyagraha, it appeared to be an inescapable imperative 
of history that the weak must surrender to the strong or perish. 
After Gandhiji, this imperative is no longer valid in our history. 
In Satyagraha, the physically weak but morally strong found the 
only effective weapon against the physically strong but morally 
weak. It is not, therefore, without justification that there are 
votaries of Satyagraha who look upon it as the greatest weapon 
in the arsenal of man in the battle for justice and freedom every¬ 
where and under all conditions. The more the world under¬ 
stands the meaning and the power of Satyagraha, the more will 
every tyranny and injustice face a grim challenge from those con¬ 
sidered weak and helpless. There is hardly any tyranny or 
domination which can face the grim challenge of millions of 
people deliberately willing to die without surrender. 

We have then Gandhiji’s teaching of equal reverence for all 
the great religious traditions of the world. He saw with unerring 
eye that innumerable millions of people throughout the world still 
lived under the influence of one religion or another in spite of 
every development of science and technology. He wanted the 
unity of religions in order to discover their inner strength and 
with it influence politics and economics. The key to the inter- 
religious unity lay in equal reverence for all the great religious 
traditions and in the deliberate cultivation of tolerance and the 
open mind. Without the spirit of religion and morality affecting 
politics and economics, all religions might die of inanition or 
perish before the onslaught of materialism, rising like a tidal wave 
in the wake of modem science and technology. Gandhiji was 
the one great political leader of our time, who proved beyond 
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doubt that the impulses embedded in religion could be released 
and harnessed for the high purposes of achieving human freedom 
and social justice. 

Gandhiji created the concept of a new democracy from which 
there is hardly any escape for all of us if we wish to remain true 
democrats. ‘The poorest, the lowliest and the lost’, to quote Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore, were as important as the most developed 
and the ablest within a democracy. Gandhiji refused to accept 
democracy as unlimited rule of the majority and certainly not as 
the dictatorship of the minority, however determined or revolu¬ 
tionary. He never accepted the idea that the weaker sections may 
go to the wall as the stronger sections pressed forward to freedom 
and prosperity. Democracy to be worth the name must not only 
take the utmost care of the minority but aim at the total freedom 
and total good of the entire people without any distinction of 
caste or class. He stood for a casteless and classless society to 
be achieved through non-violent struggle and to be preserved by 
the sanctions of peace. This concept of a new democracy reach' 
ing down to the bottom level without reservation he called 
‘Sarvodaya’. Understood aright and in the context of the world 
today, ‘Sarvodaya’ holds within it the latest dimensions of demo¬ 
cracy. 

Gandhiji stood unreservedly for the fullest integrity and 
development of the individual but insisted that this can only be 
within a completely just and non-exploitative society. The moral 
individual and a moral society were inseparable. The test of 
civilisation and culture was for Gandhiji equal justice and equal 
opportunity to every human being, allowing at the same time the 
specially-gifted to grow to their fullest height and giving the weak¬ 
est the fullest opportunity to develop to their maximum capacity. 
Every gift of the intellect, the mind and the body of the more 
advanced must be placed fully and unreservedly at the service of 
the less advanced. This must be achieved through education, 
legislation and, where absolutely necessary, Satyagraha. Here we 
have germs of Gandhiji’s idea of Social Trusteeship which still 
awaits fuller study and analysis by the best of our thinkers. 

May I ask, in all humility and sincerity, can this present age 
of ours and our generation turn away from such a radiant leader 
who combined the highest intellect with the biggest heart, soaring 
idealism with down-to-earth practical efiSciency and who embodied 
in himself the deepest alleg^nce to truth and compassion, thus 
producing the dynamics of revolutionary action in terms of non¬ 
violence? Without the ethics of Gandhiji purifying our politics 
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and exalting our economics, without his non-violence pushing out 
nuclear weapons and leading the world to disarmament, without 
his concept of democracy providing for the security and the growth 
of the poorest and weakest in society and finally without the 
reconciliation of the freedom of the individual and that of society 
and the nation, which he stood for, there can be little’ hope of 
the redemption of mankind. Either it would be the privilege of 
this century to listen to Gandhiji and go forward to a new and 
universal social order of justice, equality and happiness or it will 
be the supreme tragedy of our age to ignore him and move steadi¬ 
ly on to the edge of the precipice beyond which there is only the 
armageddon of nuclear weapons. I do not plead for any blind 
acceptance of anything from Gandhiji. But I do plead, with all 
the strength in me, for a fuller study and a deeper understanding 
of what he stood for so consistently, unflinchingly and heroically 
in our own time. 


MORAL LAW : THE FIRST IMPERATIVE 

I T IS for me a deeply moving thought that today is the 99th birth¬ 
day anniversary of Mahatma Gandhi and that just after one 
more year wc shall be celebrating the great Centenary itself. For 
those of us, who were once privileged to know Gandhiji personal¬ 
ly, the years may run as fast as they will, but there will persist 
through all the passing of time, the inspiring memory of our 
great and beloved leader who combined in himself the highest 
spirituality with the utmost practical wisdom, and a great intellect 
with a greater heart. It was in him that Indian nationalism found 
its supreme reconciliation with a humanism, the height and depth 
of which have yet to be realised even by those of us, who so often 
take his name on our lips. There are certainly numerous external 
memorials we must build to the memory of Gandhiji and I am 
glad this will be done. But above and beyond all the external 
tributes must come our allegiance to his unique message that no 
people or nation can ever live and prosper outside the moral law 
and that truth and love can be harnessed to the revolutionary 
purpose of building a new human society free from every type of 

Releasing the Centenary Volume Mahatma Gandhi : 100 Years and 
a biographical Aim on Mahatma Gandhi, New Delhi, October 2, 1968 
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subjection and exploitation. He loved to call this new sodely 
“Sarvodaya”, stressing it was a social order in which the weakest 
and the lowliest has the same place of freedom and dignity as 
the strongest and the most developed. 

If we do not recapture for ourselves this priceless message, 
then indeed the Centenary would have come and gone without 
accomplishing its central purpose. My mind retains the hope that 
the image of Gandhiji will grow in the years to come for two 
unassailable reasons. The first is that the image itself is vital and 
valid for all time. The second is my faith that the people of 
India will not and cannot forget Gandhiji and all that he did to 
make this nation stand up fearless, clear-minded and determined 
to achieve its high destiny. I am not too much depressed by the 
spectacle of the temporary eclipse of the image of Gandhiji in 
our country and in our time. I can see beyond the present period 
of distress and failure to a future recreated by the soul of Gandhiji 
and equally by a rebirth of our loyalty to his teaching. 

It is with such thoughts in my mind that I stand here, on 
this occasion, to release a great book and a great film on Gandhiji. 
I am happy that the Gandhi Peace Foundation has brought out 
this valuable and significant book on Gandhiji just as we are 
stepping on to the threshold of the Centenary year. That my 
illustrious predecessor in office. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, gave time 
and care to edit this book is by itself the highest commendation I 
can think of for this volume entitled "Mahatma Gandhi": 100 
Years. You have in this volume reflections on Gandhiji’s life 
and work by some of the finest minds of our time. I am glad to 
see from these pages such great names as those of Arnold Toyn¬ 
bee. Karl Jaspers, Mikhail Sholokov, Gunnar Myrdal, C. Raja- 
gopalachari and a host of others. It is a fine intellectual and 
literary repast by any standard. A tribute is due to Shri 
R. R. Diwakar, Professor K. Swaminathan and Shri T. K. Maha- 
devan for taking care of the details of the production of this book. 

It is with a high sense of privilege that I declare this book 
is now duly released for distribution 

We have then on our hands a magnificent film entitled 
“Mahatma”. It is, 1 understand, the first authentic biographical 
documentary on Gandhiji. It is naturally a long film running 4 
hours. I am glad that the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi concentrated on 
this medium of a film to broadcast the life-story of Gandhiji 
among the people of India and the peoples of the world. I have 
no doubt in my mind that this film will make the dynamic image 
of Gandhiji stand out fresh, clear and challenging before the 
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world. Over the last several years, first under the guidance of the 
late Shri Devadas Gandhi and then under the able and devoted 
labour of Shri Vithalbhai Jhaveri, the Gandhi Films Committee 
had produced a number of longer and shorter films which have 
already been shown widely around the country. But now at the 
appropriate moment we have this film of truly epic proportions, 
which'will bring to the older as well as to the younger generations 
something of the history of the heroic days we lived and fought 
for our freedom under our great leader. While to the older 
generation the experience would be one of plunging back into 
profoundly stirring memories, for the new it would be a thrilling 
eye-opener and an irresistible call to share in the glorious heritage 
which comes from Gandhiji. Let me congratulate all those who 
were concerned in the production of this historical film. 

I, therefore, release the film also with a high sense of privilege. 

May the book and the film go down the pathways of time, 
inspiring present and future generations and strengthening their 
will to build and preserve the great human society of justice, 
equality, happiness and peace of Gandhiji’s dream for mankind. 


OF MEN AND MEMORIALS 

I AM VERY grateful to the Gandhi Hill Society of Vijayawada. 

specially to Dr. K. L. Rao and to the Government of Andhra 
Pradesh, for having invited me to inaugurate the Gandhi Stupa. 
I deem it both a privilege and an honour to be associated with 
this function. 

Vijayawada occupies a significant and a unique place in the 
freedom struggle of the country and in the life of Mahatma 
Gandhi. About 47 years ago. the Working Committee of the 
Congress and the All India Congress Committee met at Vijaya¬ 
wada on 31st March and 1st April. 1921. and took some historic 
decisions which opened a new chapter in the political life of the 
country. It wa,s here that the AI^ decided to enlist one crore 
of members for the Congress and to collect a crore of rupees for 
the Swaraj Fund with a view to making the Congress truly re¬ 
presentative of the Indian people and launching a massive struggle 
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for freedom. It was from here that a large campaign was first 
launched for the regeneration of the rural people and the poor 
workers in towns and cities by deciding to distribute 20 lakhs of 
charkhas (spinning wheels), to organise panchayats, and to dis¬ 
courage the drinking habit. It was again at Bezwada (old name 
for Vijayawada) that the Congress adopted its tricolour flag, 
originally designed by our great patriot. P. Venkayya. It is, 
therefore, in the fitness of things that a memorial worthy of these 
great events should be erected at this town which was to crown 
Gandhiji’s efforts to bring freedom to this country. 

I am impressed by the beauty and the grandeur of the plan 
of this memoria-I. We sec Bapu here striding ahead as during his 
famous Dandi March in the Salt Satyagraha campaign, the symbol 
of humility and fearlessness. We see him walking on as he did 
during his countless pilgrimages in the cause of Swaraj, the symbol 
of the indomitable spirit of man. We are standing at the moment 
at the foot of a stone column which has carved on it the likeness 
of Mahatma Gandhi, Father of our Nation. He led us from the 
darkness of subjection into the light of Swaraj. It may be that 
Swaraj is still not the Poorna Swaraj of his dreams. But he has 
shown us the way to build that Swaraj. The Gandhi Hill, which 
has a fairly extensive area and a commanding height, makes an 
ideal location for the purpose, especially because it is central to 
the city, close to the railway station and at the junction of a 
number of important roads. A hill top is always a good place to 
locate a memorial on because, as the poet has said, “the chains 
of the world rankle less where one’s next neighbour is the sky”. 
The concept of this Stupa, which is 52 feet high and can be seen 
for miles around, is simply magnificent. 

You have also decided to make its sui roundings pleasant and 
instructive for young and the old alike by planning terrace ^rdens, 
a swimming pool, a model museum, a library with an observatory 
on top, several entertainments for children whom Gandhiji loved, 
including a hill train, and a sound and light spectacle depicting 
the major events of Gandhiji’s life and work. I take this oppor¬ 
tunity to pay my tribute to all those who could conceive of this 
bold dream and help translate it into reality. In particular, I 
pay my tribute to the artist, the late Shri Nandlal B(»e, the office¬ 
bearers and members of the Gandhi Hill Society and all those 
numberless devotees of Gandhiji who have helped it in some way 
or the other. 

The question has sometimes been asked in the past and may 
well be asked again: “Does Gandhiji, this man among mefl, this 
man of God who sought to serve Him by serving His children. 
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the people, does he need a memorial in stone or metal?” He 
would himself have answered this question in the negative, as he 
often did during his lifetime. I would like to recall here the words 
that he once uttered: “Man's best monument is not a thing of 
stone, but consists in living deeds and in memory which survives 
in the minds of those he served. Funds should be used for the 
uplift of the poor and not to glorify or immortalise in marble a 
man who merely served his brother man.” 

External memorials, however, of this type to the Father of 
the Nation, which strive to symbolise our affection and reverence 
for him are necessary and play a very useful role in the life of 
the people by reminding them constantly of his life and his work. 
But we must remember that the true memorial to h.is memory, 
which he himself would have loved the best, is to remember his 
great message and strive, to the best of our ability, to translate 
it ill our daily actions. We must, therefore, utilise these external 
memorials as instruments—and they can be very powerful in¬ 
struments—to remind ourselves of his great teachings and to re¬ 
dedicate ourselves to the great tasks which he enjoined upon us. 

It was Albert Einstein, the great scientist, who said of 
Mahatma Gandhi: “Generations to come, it may be, will scarce 
believe that such a one as this ever in flesh and blood walked 
upon this earth.” 

You will, therefore, pardon me if 1 briefly refer, on this 
solemn occasion, to what I consider to be his great teachings 
which have an eternal value, not only for India, but for the world 
and humanity as a whole. 

First and foremost, Gandhiji believed in and continuously 
emphasised the ultimate validity of a moral law which ruled out 
every type of exploitation—political, economic or cultural—and 
every type of domination by individuals or groups over others. 
He was equally keen on his insistence on the purity of means 
which, to him, meant nothing more and nothing less than action 
based on truth and non-violence, which is another word for love. 
He laid supreme emphasis on compassion and his concept of 
democracy assured a fair deal to the poorest, the lowliest and the 
lost. For him, the test of the soundness of any reform was that 
it should benefit the weakest individual and he did not set any 
store by a Swaraj which did not bring a reasonable standard of 
living and culture to the hungry and spiiitually starving millions. 
He believed in the essential unity of all religions and emphasised 
the need to extend equal reverence to all the great religious tradi¬ 
tions and to cultivate tolerance and an open mind. He also 
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believed that every individual, who had more than his due share 
of the good things of the world, be it wealth or intellect, was a 
trustee for those who were less privileged and had to use his 
possessions or gifts to help his less fortunate brethren. It is these 
and such other of his great teachings that we are most in need 
of at present. If we can but live up to them to a reasonable extent, 
we shall certainly be able to get over the difficult problems we are 
now facing and build a prosperous future worthy of our great 
traditions. 

May I make a request before 1 close? A common weakness 
ill many of our programmes, which are grand in conception and 
executed with brilliance, is that their subsequent maintenance is 
often neglected and their daily use is not as intensive as one would 
like to see. I have no doubt that, before 2nd October, 1969, you 
will complete all the stages of this grand project as you have now 
planned. What I would request you and the Government of 
Andhra Pradesh, however, is to see (hat adequate financial and 
other provision is made to ensure satisfactory maintenance of these 
national assets and to put them to their fullest educational use 
on every day of the month and in every month of the year. 

I have now great pleasure in dedicating this Stupa to the 
memory of Mahatma Gandhi. May it continue for ever to inspire 
us with his great teachings! 


GANDHIJI’S CONCEPT OF EDUCATION 

I AM VERY grateful to the Vice-Chancellor and to the authori¬ 
ties of the Gauhati University for having invited me to this 
function. Having been a teacher all my life, I always feel happy 
and at home in the midst of teachers and students and, on this 
occasion, the pleasure is even greater because the programme is 
associated with, the life and teachings of Mahatma Gandhi, the 
Father of the Nation. For me, this will be a day to remember. 

I was happy to learn of the progress made by your univer¬ 
sity during the last 21 years. It was established on 26th January, 
1948. with 17 colleges and 8 postgraduate and 13 undergraduate 
departments. In spite of the creation of two new universities in 

Inaugurating the Mahatma Gandhi Visiting Professorship in the 
Gauhati University, Gauhati, April 25, 1969 
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the State since then—the Dibrugarh University with jurisdiction 
over two districts and the Assam Agricultural University with 
jurisdiction over agriculture and allied sciences in the entire State 
of Assam—^it has now grown to have 100 colleges and 20 post¬ 
graduate and several undergraduate departments wherein about 
45,000 students are receiving education. At the saide time, there 
has been an impressive output of research work in the university 
and increasing attention is being paid to student welfare. The 
university has also decided to adopt Assamese as the medium of 
education, beginning with the pre-university course in 1971-72 
I was specially pleased to note that, side by side with, expansion, 
programmes of consolidation and qualitative improvement have 
also received considerable attention from the university authorities. 

You have had the good fortune to get eminent and able 
Vice-Chancellors who have successfully guided the destinies of 
the university. You are specially fortunate to have an eminent 
educationist like Dr. M. N. Goswami as your Vice-Chancellor at 
present. I am sure that, under his wise and able leadership, your 
progress will be faster and better. 

My special responsibility today is to inaugurate the Mahatma 
Gandhi Visiting Professorship which you have instituted with the 
help of a generous donation of Rs. one lakh given by Dr. V. 
Venkatarao, a teacher of your university. You are the first 
university in India to do so. Please allow me to congratulate 
you on this wise decision and the valuable lead you have given. 
1 hope other universities will soon follow and institute similar 
chairs for the study of Gandhian thought. I would also like to 
thank, on behalf of the university and myself. Dr. Venkatarao 
who has created the endowment for this Chair. I wish, there were 
more persons like him. 

It would not be out of place if I were to say a few words 
about the relevance of Gandhian ideas to the reform of our edu¬ 
cational system. I will refer only to three main ideas: dignity 
of'manual labour: national or social service; and the adoption of 
regional languages as media of education at the university stage. 

The most important contribution which Gandhiji made to 
educational reconstruction in India was to suggest that the 
traditional dichotomy between intellectual and manual labour 
should be abolished. Our society, like other traditional societies, 
is divided into two social groups. At the top, there is a small 
class of gentlemen of leisure and culture who receive education 
but refuse to work with their hands. But below those are the 
large masses of people who receive little or no education but who 
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work with their hands and produce most of the wealth of the 
country. Gandhiji felt that this division of society into a small 
class of cultured people who live parasitically on others and the 
large mass of workers who receive no education worth the name 
was utterly wrong. He believed that, in a truly democratic 
society, the distinction between intellectual and manual labour 
must go; the dignity of working with hands should be recognised; 
and everyone must receive education and also be cultured. It 
was to create a new social order of this type that he propounded 
a system of basic education where some form of socially produc> 
tive work became the central point in the educative process. 
Unfortunately, we are still refusing to learn this lesson. But 
unless it is learnt, rapid economic growth which will reduce sub¬ 
stantially the abject poverty we live in, will not be possible. 

Another important idea which Gandhiji placed before the 
country was that the educated elite should become, not the 
exploiter of the masses, but their servants. The old tradition in 
human affairs is that a person who has some special gift or power 
generally uses it to exploit others. Gandhiji felt that such be¬ 
haviour is contrary to the fundamental teachings of all religions 
and suggested that every person who has some gift or special 
advantage should regard himself as a trustee for the society and 
use his gift or advantage to serve the under-privileged social 
groups. The educated elite should, therefore, develop an attitude 
of love, sympathy, or service to the masses. This will be only 
possible if the programme of national or social service becomes 
an integral part of education at all stages. 

The third idea to which I would like to refer is Gandliiji’s 
advocacy of the use of Indian languages as media of education at 
the university stage. It is unfortunate that English was adopted 
as the medium of education at the university stage with the sad 
results that have now become well-known. If the creative 
energies of the young people arc to be released, if knowledge is 
to spread to the masses, and if standards are to improve, it is 
necessary to replace English by Indian languages as medium of 
education in the universities and colleges. Gandhiji laid very 
great emphasis on this reform. It must be remembered, however, 
that he did not believe in driving out English. In fact, he was in 
favour of the study of English in order that a student should 
have direct access to world knowledge. To Gandhiji, this was 
not a problem of ‘either-or’. He wanted the development of 
Indian languages and their use as media at the university stage 
combined with a study of English as a library language. 
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Before I conclude. I would like to say a few words to my 
young friends gathered here. 

My dear boys and girls, please remember that you are of the 
most privileged group in Indian society. Education has not 
spread adequately in our midst so that, out of every lOO.persons, 
only about 30 can read and write. The proportion of young 
persons who receive secondary education is only 20 per cent and 
those who receive university education, are still fewer—about 1 
in 30. To receive university education in such a society must, 
therefore, be regarded as a very great privilege. Please also 
remember that this poor society spends a good deal on your 
education, at great cost to itself. 

You should also remember that you have a much greater 
stake in the future of the country than people of the older genera¬ 
tion like myself. We have, after all, a few more years to go. 
But your entire life is before you; and you should, therefore, be 
more concerned with the future of the country and its progress 
than we are. 

Let me also remind you that you are the real builders of the 
country, the makers of tomorrow. Within a few years, most of 
you will go out and hold almost all the important posts in all 
walks of life. The progress and prosperity of the country will, 
therefore, depend upon what you are, what you think and what 
you do. 

In life, there is price to be paid for everything; and in return 
for these privileges which you enjoy and for the socially impor¬ 
tant positions which you will come to occupy, you will also have 
to assume certain responsibilities and perform certain duties. 

First and foremost, please remember that you are students. 
Your first duty now is to study well, to build up a good mind in 
a good body and to cultivate the basic moral and social values. 
Other things of life, such as politics, are important no doubt; 
but they can wait a few years till you have completed your studies 
and equipped yourself fuUy for the battle of life. 

Secondly, please also remember that violence does not solve 
any problem. That has been the great teaching of Mahatma 
Gandhi who stood for non-violence. I realise that you may have 
many problems and difficulties which, not infrequently, must be 
exasperating. But none of them can be solved on the streets by 
destruction of public property. The only way to solve them is 
to sit round a discussion table with those concerned, to think 
rationally, to plan carefully and to work hard. 
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Thirdly, please remember that the nation cannot progress if 
each individual or group were to live and work for itself. Such 
attitudes and demands can only lead to national disintegration; 
and if the nation dies, who lives? The basic principle of nation 
building is that salvation cannot come through selfishness and 
that, in its own enlightened self-interest, every individual or 
group must work for the progress of the country as a whole. 

We are passing through a very difficult period of stresses 
and strains, mainly because we have forgotten the teachings of 
Mahatma Gandhi and each one is trying to live for himself. If 
the nation is to progress, this undesirable social climate will have 
to be substituted by another in which everyone will be striving 
his best to serve the country. It is the responsibility of students 
to give a lead in this direction through their own life and actions. 
This is what Mahatma Gandhi would have liked you to do; and 
this is what every friend of the country expects you to do. I 
hope you will realise your responsibilities and rise to the occasion. 

With these words, 1 inaugurate the Mahatma Gandhi Visiting 
Profesborship in the Gauhati University. 
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BADSHAH KHAN 

I T GIVES me real pleasure to associated myself with this brief 
ceremony of releasing the biography of Badshah Khan. This 
was an occasion, on which I could have appropriately congratulat¬ 
ed Shri Tendulkar on the monumental work that he has prepared. 
Characteristically, he is not here. He does not want to be 
thanked publicly, it seems. 1 would, therefore, request Shri 
Diwakar to convey to him my congratulations on this extremely 
valuable work to which he has devoted nearly four years of very 
affectionate work. 

Shri Tendulkar, as you all know, has become known as the 
author of that monumental biography of Mahatmaji, and this is 
the second biography he has written and rightly the subject is in 
the same line. I would also like to congratulate the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation for having undertaken this work and persuaded Shri 
Tendulkar to accomplish it. It has been published with great 
care and it is a publication that will do credit to any publishing 
house. I have been associated, more or less, through Shri Tendul¬ 
kar with this work while it was under preparation. I have had 
the privilege of just looking through some of its pages, and I 
think all its readers will be thrilled by what they read. 

It is not only the author and the publishers who are to be 
congratulated. We have to be thankful for the subject of the 
biography. 1 had the privilege of meeting Badshah Khan not 
very long ago in Kabul, and, therefore, the impression 1 have of 
him is not the one that 1 had before 1 went to Kabul, because of 
a long distance of years that separated us. 1 had come in contact 
with Badshah Khan in the company of Mahatmaji and in the 
company of Pandit Nehru; and this trio, somehow, has been the 
source of sustaining my own energy in national service, whatever 
little it was; but even a little lamp wants some oil, and I found 
sustenance, for my own life in this trio. Two of them unfortu¬ 
nately have gone. But their memory lives and their work lives. 
Badshah Khan is still with us. Although owing to a conspiracy 
of circumstances, he is not with us—at close quarters. He worked 
for years for the liberation of our people, and did the miraculous 
job of converting the Pathans of the Frontier to the technique 
of non-violence. The Pathans have always been known for their 

Releasing the biography of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, New Delhi, 
August 14, 1967 
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bravery, for their courage, for their skill in the use of arms, for 
the risk they took with their lives, and the impunity with which 
they took other lives. They were persuaded by Badshah Khan 
through the inspiration of Gandhiji to become great devotees of 
non-violence, and, in a very characteristic non-violent way. they 
contributed very greatly to the liberation of our country. One 
can truly say that Badshah Khan is one of the liberators of the 
Indian sub-continent. Unfortunately, after the liberation he him¬ 
self has not been in the position to enjoy that liberty. He has 
spent long years in jail, in exile, and even now, although he is 
the guest of the friendly people of Afghanistan and their friendly 
state, he is not in India, and he is not in Pakistan. Badshah Khan 
is getting old, for everyone of us is getting older by one day every¬ 
day. He is getting old but he is by no means infirm. Having the 
feeling of frustration for not having been active during the long 
years of confinement, he is still solid as a rock, he is still committed 
to his cause, he is still devoted to what he thinks is hds mission, 
and he is equally devoted to the technique with which he wants 
it done—through non-violence. I could not perceive one iota of 
doubt in his mind and in his expression as to how he proposes 
to serve his people and through them serve humanity. It was for 
me a great revelation and a great inspiration; and. 1 am sure, all 
the readers of this book will have the same revelation and the 
same inspiration. And I wish that inspiration and that revelation, 
specially so, because the discipline and the non-violence that 
characterise the movement that Badshah Khan led. are qualities 
which we need today in ample measure. 

It is true that we have won our freedom, but there are two 
aspects of freedom—there is freedom from something and there 
is freedom for something. The freedom from something we have 
achieved; but we are not quite sure what that freedom is for. We. 
I mean, our people, seem to be hesitating, seem to be groping in 
the dark, seem to go this way and that way and their commitment 
to non-violence and discipline is not as express and as obvious 
as one would have wished. The great battle of liberation of our 
people we won through those qualities and it will be only through 
those qualities that we would be able to build the edifice we have 
set out to build. If the people of India eschew non-violence, 
there is no hope for them. Non-violence, which Gandhiji preach¬ 
ed. was not only a metaphysical doctrine and a religious tnith 
to him, but it was also an act of statesmanship. He wanted to 
forge out of the multi-lingual, multi-religious, multi-racial society 
of India, a united nation, and bequeath to it a united state, a 
strong state, a just state. Now, if we have to do that, we will 
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have to take care that our methods are non-violent. I am sorry 
to have to observe that violence seems to be raising its head in 
many corners. In our general behaviour, in our way of discussing 
things, in our approach to problems, we feel that the violent 
methods can work. They will not work; and if they work, they 
will bring ruin to our country. So they had better not work. 

And the second thing is discipline which the Pathans and 
Badshah Khan showed in a very remarkable degree. It is that 
which we have to show also. IndiscipUned outbursts of senti¬ 
ments will not build up the new India. Long years, generation 
after generation, of hard and devoted work would be required if 
we want to build that edifice; and I do hope that with discipline 
and with the technique of non-violence, this country will bring 
forth the energy that is necessary for building it up. 

It is with these observations that I have great pleasure in 
releasing the biography of Badshah Khan, Khan Abdul Gaffar 
Khan, published by the Gandhi Peace Foundation. I cannot do 
better for the publication of that book; for releasing means, 
publishing it, and giving it to the first reader. I cannot do better, 
than pass it on when it comes to my hands to the Prime Minister 
as the first reader of that book, and 1 hope she would enjoy read¬ 
ing it and she would feel that there are many indications of the 
way the tasks she has in hand have to be done. 


NIZAMAT JUNG 

1 NEED hardly say that this simple function, the corner-stone lay¬ 
ing ceremony of the Sir Nizamat Jung Memorial Library, 
provides for me one of those welcome occasions on which one 
can forget the pressing problems of the present, turn aside from 
the vistas of the future and re-live, without blame, in a period 
that has long ago passed away, but the sweet fragrance of which 
still lingers in one’s memory. 

Of course, those of my generation who were permanent re¬ 
sidents of these erstwhile Dominions can recall more vividly the 
Hyderabad that was fifty years ago; but even to me who have 

Laying the corner-stone of the Sir Nizamat Jung'Memorial Library* 
Hyderabad. &ptcmber I, 1967 
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only my childhood memories and the vision of Hyderabad as it 
was seen from North India, reflections on its not too distant 
past cannot fail to raise nostalgic memories of men whom it is 
always a pleasure to remember. 

Nawab Nizamat Jung was certainly one of thosd' flgures 
who loom fairly prominently on this sunset scene of a day which, 
like many others, has been added to the past. His name brings 
to mind others; Maharajah Kishen Pershad, Imad-ul-Mulk. Sir 
Akbar Hydari, Ross Masud Mehdi Yar Jung. Sarojini Naidu. 
Amin Jung, Rafat Yar Jung and a host of others, associated 
with the life of refinement, elegance and humanistic culture which 
was the Hyderabad of those days and on the foundation of which 
it should be our endeavour to raise an edifice of superb excellence. 

I have had the privilege of having met Nawab' Nizamat Jung 
and I remember being impressed with his scholarship as well as 
his dignified elegance. Occasionally J used to read with relish 
Nizamat Jung’s sonnets and poems in the Comrade, then edited 
by the late Maulana Mohammad All. His English translations 
of Persian and Urdu verse were sometimes so beautifully chisel¬ 
led that I used to get the irreverent feeling that they, perhaps, 
outshone the originals themselves. 

This memorial to a personality such as Nizamat Jung’s is 
most welcome because every new generation needs to be con¬ 
stantly reminded of the luminaries that had shed light and lustre 
on the generations that have preceded them and who will always 
be patterns for younger men who have their future still to mould 

Mr. Zahir Ahmed did a real service twenty years ago by 
giving us glimpses of Nizamat Jung’s life and times in his book 
Life's Yesterdays and has now succeeded in launching out on a 
more durable memorial to a person who had obviously been to 
him, as well as to many others, a model of elegance, dignity, 
scholarship and, above all, humanism. 

Life's Yesterdays contain many tributes to Nizamat Jung 
and the late Sarojini Naidu’s Foreword will always be a refresh¬ 
ing tribute to this great gentleman and to his times. 

I congratulate Your Exalted Highness and ah those who 
have assisted in the establishment of this memorial and wish it a 
long life of usefulness and inspiration. 
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I AM VERY happy to be associated with this function, this 
evening. In fact, I am most grateful to the members of the All- 
Party Parliamentary Committee for having given me the oppor¬ 
tunity of witnessing the relics of Netaji — the Sword, the Boots 
and the Cap — worn by him when he so valiantly led the Indian 
National Army during the World War II. It was a historic cam¬ 
paign — a military campaign no doubt, but it was not waged 
for territorial aggrandisement or for subjugation of other people. 
On the one hand, it was but another phase of our struggle 
against foreign domination. It was a revolutionary struggle, 
which be carried out, with undaunted courage and crusading 
zeal in the most hazardous circumstances for achieving the free¬ 
dom of his motherland. Towards the fulfilment of this, he raised 
his famous slogans ‘Dilli Chalo’ and ‘Jai Hind’. Freedom we 
won and ‘Jai Hind’ we have adopted. But, alas, we miss him 
in our midst. Siibhas Bose was a patriot and a nationalist to 
the core, one of the greatest leaders this country has produced 
in recent years. He will be ever remembered for his great quali¬ 
ties of head and heart. I am sure, all those who witness these 
relics will be inspired by his great ideals which he set before 
himself throughout his life and for which he laid his life in the 
end in no less a heroic way. 

1 have great pleasure in receiving these relics and garlanding 
this Sword which once adorned Netaji. 

On receiving the relics of Sublns Cliiiiidi.i Bose. New Delhi. Dcccmbci 
17, 1967 


NARAYANA GURU 

I AM DEEPLY grateful for the opportunity given to me to parti¬ 
cipate in the celebrations here today and pay my humble tri¬ 
bute to a great saint and social reformer. 

Narayana Guru’s fife and work transcends the boundaries 
of Kerala. He belongs to the whole of the country. Truly 
speaking, he is a citizen of the world and for him the human race 

At the anniversary celebrations of Narayana Guru, Varkalai (Kerala)- 
December 19. 1967 
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is one. He comes in the long line of seers and saints who were 
bom in this country and illumined its national consciousness. 

Narayana Guru was a believer in Advaita. To him all life 
was one. It was a firm conviction with him that every human 
being had a divine spark in him. From this he formicated his 
creed “One caste. One religion and One God”. Like the great 
Sankara, another illustrious son of Kerala, he represented the 
authentic spirit of religion and stood for harmony and reconci¬ 
liation. Truly, he has been acclaimed as the “Sankara of 20th 
century”. 

Nara 3 rana Guru was born at a time when Kerala was ridden 
with caste, and social inequalities of the worst type were perpe¬ 
trated in the name of religion. Not only untouchability of the 
most obnoxious type but even unapproachability was prevalent 
in Kerala. Large masses of people were denied even the right 
to live as human beings. Narayana Guru espoused the cause of 
these dumb millions. He stood for a casteless, classless society 
where all were equal. He was deeply interested in the economic 
progress and educational advancement of the backward classes. 
He lived to see the fruition of his noble work. Today, the com¬ 
munity that was shunned by orthodoxy has been emancipated 
and is playing an energetic and progressive role. Numerous 
schools, mutts, temples and industrial centres started by Nara¬ 
yana Guru are flourishing institutions and they arc a monument 
to his compassion, vision and acumen. He was indeed a* practi¬ 
cal idealist. By the purity of his living, simplicity of his mes¬ 
sage and sublimity of his thoughts, he captured the imagination 
of the people and wrought a social revolution by consent. After 
all, a thing endures when there is a real change of heart. 

It is said that saints by their “tapas” sustain this world 
This is remarkably true of Narayana Guru who has left a deep 
impress of his personality on the religious and social life of 
Kerala. He was a man of God in the true sense of the term 
Today, more than ever before, the country needs the me.*!.sage of 
love, harmony and brotherhood preached and practised by this 
noble son of Kerala. May we, by our thought and action, prove 
worthy of him. 

I have great pleasure in declaring the exhibition open and 
also in releasing the Souvenir Volume. 
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GURU GOBIND SINGH 

T CONSIDER it a matter of privilege to be with you on this great 
and auspicious occasion. I am indeed beholden to the 
Vice-Chancellor for having asked me to lay the foundation-stone 
of the Guru Gobind Singh Bhavan. But, believe me, I am too 
embarrassed to consider even for a moment his tangential refer¬ 
ence in this connection to that noble and pious man of God, 
Mian Mir, whose name is associated with the birth of the Golden 
Temple at Amritsar. There is, if I may say so, little correspondence 
between a lofty soul of that spiritual stature and an ordinary 
creature like myself. However, I take comfort in the fact that 
in the world of belief and faith, the great and the good have al- 
w'ays sheltered the small and the sinful. T wish T had even a 
tithe of that sentiment of sincerity and public weal which, in¬ 
forms the congregation in this hall. Mr. Vice-Chancellor, you 
have been extremely kind to me; it was an honour that I hardly 
deserved. 

Nevertheless, kindly accept my heartiest congratulations on 
this day when this university takes the lejid in establishing the 
Chair of Comparative Religion in India. Such a scholastic pur¬ 
suit could scarcely find a more congenial atmosphere than the 
one obtaining in this country. And yet, oddly enough, some 
other countries less oriented in this regard, have already stolen 
a march on us, whilst we are just being broken to this discipline 
However, I am sure, now that the .first step has been taken, we 
shall forge ahead as expeditiously as possible. A quest of this 
nature suits the Indian genius which seeking unity amidst diver¬ 
sity strives to end all kinds of doctrinal disputes. In fact, the 
social structuring of the edifice that is India makes such a ven¬ 
ture eminently possible. One striking view of this will assured¬ 
ly be seen in the work to be undertaken at this Bhavan. I think, 
a person only realises the true significance of his link with the 
motherland when he understands the connotation of the v/ord 
‘home*. As it is, the concept has multiple and diverse ramifi¬ 
cations. Thus, for a child, it signifies the mother’s warm and 
bounteous lap. As he grows up, the parents* hut or palace, as 
the case may be, becomes the symbol of home. Gradually, as his 
consciousness expands, the entire street or hamlet or town begins 
to acquire that meaning in his mind. Then things in his neigh- 
.bourhood—trees, plants, schools of sparrows, familiar faces, 
domestic animals, etc.—become the furniture and setting of his 

Laying the foundation-stone of Guru Gobind Singh BIwvan, 
Punjabi University, Patiala, December 27, 1967 
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wonderful home. And thus as he graduates to higher reaches of 
awareness and knowledge, man begins to see it as a precinct, that 
comprehends a variety of walls and thresholds, that embodies 
diverse ideals and dreams. This mansion reflects a composite 
culture. Religious fables and parables, art and literature^ history 
and chronicle—all these and a great deal more—^then become its 
paraphernalia and its embellishment. In short, very soon, the 
courtyard of the multi-dimensional edifice begins to grow and 
envelop the entire country, and the natives of the land begin to 
appear as inmates of one’s house. The country’s political ideals 
based on truth and justice, as also its priceless cultural treasures 
and traditions, its moments of greatness and gladness become 
an integral part of this superstructure. What started as a 
mother’s lap has finally expanded to include not only the topo¬ 
graphy around, but also the vast panorama of national life. How 
wide indeed is the circumference of one’s home! 

Himachal and Vindhyachal, the Ganga and the Jamuna. the 
Krishna and the Kavcri, Badrinath and Rameshwaram, Dwarka 
and Jagannath Puri, Rama and Krishna, the Buddha and Maha- 
vira, Shankracharya and Ramanuj, Ashoka and Akbar, Nanak 
and Kabir and Guru Gobind Singh, Chishti and Khwaja Nizam- 
uddin, Surdas and Tuka Ram and Mira Bai, Kalidas and Tulsi¬ 
das, Ghalib and Tagore, Gandhi and Maulana Azad and Jawa- 
harlal Nehru—these and scores of others people this great house 
called India. These hallowed names ring in its long and lighted 
corridors. And they evoke the same degree of warmth, peace 
and bliss which the mother’s lap gave in all fulness and largesse. 
And thus one begins to love and serve and protect this great 
and vast and expanding house with equal intensity. I have 
every hope that Guru Gobind Singh Bhavan will help reinforce 
that concept and vision of home I have endeavoured to sketch 
before you and will inspire the beneficiaries to exert to their ut¬ 
most. 

The entire story of Guru Gobind Singh's life of sacrifice, 
endeavour, literary pursuits, military prowess, administrative 
skill, unparalleled heroism, humanity and boundless love is uni¬ 
que in its power to move the heart and fire the imagination. 
'This story consists at once of superhuman hardships and inspir¬ 
ing triumphs. The innocents abroad who for want of experience 
lull themselves into believing that success could be achieved 
without tears would do well to take a leaf out of this book. This 
story Indeed proves unmistakably the fact that the price of at¬ 
taining a pious, noble and heroic life is not inconsiderable. 
Men of Guru Gobind Singh’s vision and wisdom, courage and 
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faith are born but rarely. There is hardly a sacrifice which this 
Son of God did not offer to his Maker. He sacrificed his father 
and all his dear sons and beloved followers and comrades-in- 
arm. He was for ever on the move, enduring all manner of rigours, 
betrayals and sufferings in the process. To top it all, he sacri¬ 
ficed himself. It was a life that knew not a moment's weakening 
of the will or of the spirit. History undoubtedly honours a hero 
who remains steadfast in his ideals and gives battle to the forces 
of evil. 

Guru Gobind Singh, that leonine figure of grace and glory, 
endured everything from the daily skirmishes with the Hill Rajas 
and the intrigues, rivalries and cruelties of the local commanders 
to the pride, power and highhandedness of the Mughal rulers. 
He had vowed to launch a crusade in behalf of truth and good¬ 
ness, and to this end. he bent all his energies and gifts. He pro¬ 
claimed the oneness of God and adjured his followers never to 
bow before anyone save the Lord. And to effect this transfor¬ 
mation. he raised the House of the Khalsa on secure and unsha¬ 
kable foundations. It is a deed that will continue to shine in his- 
toiy as an exercise in immortality. Countless millions will conti¬ 
nue to draw nourishment from it; countless millions will continue 
to be touched by the great dream. 

So long as the instinctive dread and hatred of tyranny is 
alive in man, and so long a& the quiet but unmistakable voice of 
his conscience that brooks no compromise under political threat 
and pressure is not stilled in him, and so long as the disgust for 
social iniquities, religious fanaticism and hollow ceremonies and 
rites remains an active condition of his mind, the world will not 
easily forget the name of Guru Nanak and of his supreme succes¬ 
sor, Guru Gobind Singh. You have christened the Bhavan after 
the latter; you would be well advised to keep in mind the peer¬ 
less virtues he symbolised. 


C. P. RAMASWAMY AFYAR 

I T IS a great pleasure for me to be here to-day and pay my ho¬ 
mage to a great son of India. Before a Madras audience, it 
is hardly necessary for me to dwell at any length on Dr. C. P, 
Ramaswamy Aiyar’s services and his many-sided achievements. 

Unveiling a portrait of Dr C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, Madras, January 
4, 1968 
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C. P.. as he is affectionately called here, was one of those intel¬ 
lectual giants, who earned for this great city the reputation of 
being the intellectual capital of India. 

His sudden end in London came as a personal shock to me. 
I had the privilege of knowing him intimately. We woj:ked to¬ 
gether in the Press Commission. Our common interest in edu¬ 
cation brought us closer together. The more I knew him the 
more I admired him. He left a deep and abiding impression on 
me and I will always cherish the memory of his affection and 
friendship. To me he epitomised that rare quality — “the cultu¬ 
red mind". His deep erudition and practical wisdom, amiabi¬ 
lity of temperament and urbanity of manners, his keen sense of 
humour and sparkling wit—all combined to make a< charming 
personality, full of life and vitality. 

Dr. Ramaswamy Aiyar played a notable role in the free¬ 
dom movement. He and Jawaharlal Nehru worked together as 
Secretaries of the Home Rule League. He was also Secretary 
of the Indian National Congress for some time. He parted com¬ 
pany with the Congress after Gandhiji's advent in the political 
arena. 

Dr. C. P. was a rare combination of a great administrator 
and a man of vision. His great talents were yoked to admini¬ 
stration from the twenties of this century. It was his foresight 
that was responsible for the many great projects that have con¬ 
tributed to the prosperity of this State. It was by sheer weight 
of his pei^onality that he was able to push through immense pro¬ 
jects like the Mettur Dam and the Pykara Electric Scheme. In 
Travancore also, he laid the foundation for a great industrial 
future of that State. His epoch-making Temple-Entry Procla¬ 
mation in that State will always be remembered with gratitude 
in the annals of social reform in this country. 

It was a pity that in the formative years of Indian demo¬ 
cracy soon after independence this statesman-administrator moved 
away from the mainstream of India’s national life. But a vibrant 
personality like C. P. could not remain dormant for any length 
of time. His services were again available and the country great¬ 
ly benefited by his sage counsel. His last contribution was the 
monumental report on management of Hindu temples and their 
endowments. 

Dr. Ramaswamy Aiyar had an abiding faith in the cultural 
and spiritual traditions which had sustained India through the 
ages. He was not only a great educationist but an outstanding 
ambassador of Indian culture and philosophy. In ringing tones 
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he declared in a memorable speech during the second World War : 
“India is torn by warring factions—political, social, economic 
and religious. If anything sheds a ray of hope in the midst of 
the darkness that envelops us, it is this beacon light of our faith 
extending to and embracing all the universe, granting solace and 
succour to every soul, in every state of evolution, denying no 
form of revelation and welcoming all modes of approach to the 
Divine. Such a religion, such a philosophy of life do we cherish 
as our heritage and so long as we do so, we shall be safe. Other* 
wise, the future would be dark and dismal, face to face with 
ideologies as those which have culminated in this tragic war.” 
He passionately believed in the future of India. 

I am sure this portrait which I had the honour to unveil to¬ 
day will remind generations to come of this great man and his 
life and work. 


BASAVESHWARA 

I HAVE very great pleasure in being amidst you this evening to 
participate in the 8th centenary celebrations of Shri Basave- 
shwaraji. I remember on this occasion to have released a book¬ 
let some time back regarding ISri Basaveshwara and the 
Vachana literature, in Hindi. 

The Vachana literature, written in Kannada., the language 
of the people, is an invaluable contribution to mankind, indeed. 
Centuries have rolled on but the eternal truth and beauty, so ex¬ 
plicit in the Vachanas, continue to remain so even now and that 
[ learn is entirely due to the backgound of the harmonious blend¬ 
ing of words and action in the life of Basaveshwara and his fol¬ 
lowers. These devotees of Shiva hated untruth and bad conduct. 
Thus spoke Basava : “The word uttered should be crystal-clear and 
a series of words should be like a necklace of pearls.” And, 
“Good conduct is heavens, bad conduct hell in itself.” Sayings 
of Basava and his followers were, so to say. the mani¬ 
festation of die spontaneous overflow of their deep devotion unto 
the Lord, self-sacrifice and service to mankind. 

Inaugurating the 8th oentenarycclebrations of Sri Basaveshwara, New 
Delhi, February 16, 1968 
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Preaching and practice extended to equality beD^een man 
and man, and also to equality between man and woman, in Vee* 
rashaivism. This led to the removal of distinction between man 
and man on account of caste, creed, sex or occupation, in society. 
As a result, we find men and women pursuing various avocations 
in life among the followers of Basava. Work was worship for 
all these devotees. This was specially significant in the back¬ 
ground of misleading interpretations of action and inaction in 
the society of those days, this paved the way to revitalisation 
of the economic basis in society. 

Basava told the people the depth and dimension of his defi¬ 
nition of religion: “What on earth was religion if it were not 
based on compassion and love for all living beings ?” 

Indeed it required the insight of a philosopher, the boldness 
of a prophet, the earnestness of a reformer and the initiative of 
a man of action to sweep away the dust of ignorance and super¬ 
stitions in society. Basava, it was, who revised the old worn- 
out religious preachings and ritualistic practices and brought in 
fresh outlook and new values. He aimed at the spiritual regene¬ 
ration of the masses through simple faith and devotion unto God. 
Uniformity in knowledge, devotion and action (Guyana, Bhakti 
and Karma) weighed most with Basava and his followers. This 
has been a continuing trend in all creative religious thought in 
our country. I am reminded of a couplet from Kabir on this oc¬ 
casion : — 

“Jat na puchiye sadhu ki puch lijiye gyan. 

Karo mol talwar ka para rahan do myan.” 

It is the right knowledge of the person that is to be respect¬ 
ed always and not his caste or community. 

Basaveshwara and his followers did not follow the trodden 
path of religious superstitions and clouded ritualistic thinking, 
blindly followed by many, but persuaded the society to follow 
the path of new approach to religion carved out by him. 

The society owes much to Basaveshwara and his followers 
for their bold expression of the right values accompanied by their 
action in religious and social fields. 

1 am extremely happy to associate myself with you on this 
occasion. 
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RUKMINI DEVI 

I AM DELIGHTED to participate in this function this evening. 

No one so richly deserves the Prani Mitra Award as Shriraati 
Rukmini Devi. She is a dedicated worker for the cause of ani¬ 
mal welfare. She was the moving spirit behind the enactment 
of the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act of 1960. Ever since 
the inception of Animal Welfare Board in 1962, she has been 
its Chairman. By her enthusiasm and devotion to the welfare 
of animals, she has imparted great dynamism to the movement. 
As was mentioned in the citation, Shrimati Rukmini Devi has 
been honoured by many societies abroad for her outstanding 
contribution to animal welfare work. 

She has been one of the finest exponents of all that is good 
and noble in our cultural heritage. Recently, 1 had the pleasure 
of conferring on her the Fellowship of the Sangeet Natak Aka- 
demi. I offer my congratulations to her on her many-sided achie¬ 
vements and wish her many many more years of service to the 
motherland. 

1 am of the opinion that the work of the Animal Welfare 
Board is of crucial importance for our country. It has not only 
economic importance, but is of deep social significance as well. 
If we cultivate a spirit of compassion and kindness towards 
every living creature, we will become better human beings and, 
consequently, our society will become more cohesive and better 
integrated. There is no better antidote to greed and selfishness 
than a spirit of compassion and kindness. 

We, no doubt, pay a lot of lip sympathy for the welfare of 
animals but in our everyday life we see a lot of cruelty being 
perpetrated on dumb and defenceless animals. I am glad to 
know that the motto of your Board is “Compassion in Action”. 
Your Board has done commendable work in spreading this mes¬ 
sage of compassion. It is gratifying to know Uiat you are using 
all media of mass communication to spread this message among 
our people. You have rightly laid great emphasis on human 
education. I hope your work, like formation of Kindness Clubs 
among school children, will gather momentum in the years to 
come. 

Presenting the Prani Mitra Award to Shrimati Rukmini Devi, New Delhi, 
March 12, 1968 
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SAWAl JAl SINGH 

J T WAS with great pleasure that 1 accepted the invitation of the 
Maharaja of Jaipur to unveil the statue of Maharaja Sawai 
Jai Singh, the founder of this beautiful city. I am happy at this 
opportunity of visiting Rajasthan and being present at this at¬ 
tractive function. We are honouring a noble son of India today 
and I have no doubt many warm tributes must have been paid 
to him in the past. But each generation has, as it were, to re¬ 
discover the greatness of the past, incorporate their virtues into 
the fibre of the present. Maharaja Jai Singh was one of the 
most dominating and colourful personalities of the first half of 
the 18th century. A distinguished statesman, he played a leading 
part in the affairs of the Mughal Empire during the days of its 
early decline. A remarkable ruler and renowned warrior, he 
will be remembered even more as a great patron of learning and 
as an accomplished mathematician and astronomer. As the 
founder of one of the most well-planned cities in medieval India, 
he enters the gallery of fame in his own right, but, above all, he 
has been immortalised by his contribution to science, particular¬ 
ly to astronomy. 

From the time of Akbar on, the ruling family of Amber had 
already risen to great height; it had come to be regarded as one 
of the tallest pillars of the Empire. Raja Man Singh and Raja 
Jai Singh both left their deep impress on the polity of their times. 
Jai Singh, born in 1686, incidentally the year in which Newton’s 
Principia was completed, became the ruler of his principality in 
1699 and in a career full of responsible contribution to the wel¬ 
fare of his country during a period of decline and dismember¬ 
ment till his death in 1743, he left behind a dominion whose 
boundaries in his lifetime were substantially the same as that at 
the time of Indian independence. 

He founded a new capital city in 1728 and it w'as named Jaipur 
after him. It soon became a city of science and art and eclipsed 
the historic city of Amber. Jaipui was laid out in rectangular 
blocks and divided by cross-streets into six portions which in turn 
were intersected at regular intervals by narrower paths, the sub¬ 
division proceeding until at last thoroughfares became lanes. Most 
of these we can still see as also the remarkable city wall and the 
city Palace. The city was designed under Jai Singh’s inspiration 
by Vidyadhar to whom was entrusted the supervision of the exe¬ 
cution. The planning of a whole city requires a quality which 

Unveiling the statue of Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh, Jaipur, 
May 10, 1968 
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we vei> urgently need in the present stage of our political and 
economic development — the quality of foresight or imaginative 
anticipation and timely and regulated provision of conditions 
demanded for realising the vision. 

Jai Singh had this quality in abundance and it manifested 
itself not only in the planning of this city but also in the exercise 
of his scientific imagination. He had the scientific courage to 
question the authority of the Surya Siddhanta which had held 
sway in India for more than 1.500 years. He also pointed out 
the errors in the books of Ptolmey, Hippocrates. Nasiniddin Turi, 
Mirza Uluqh Beg, Mulla Chand and Fariduddin Masud. the 
court astronomers of Shahjahan. Having mastered most of 
them in his youth, he struck upon a common discrepancy exist¬ 
ing in the works of these masters, namely, that the results obtain¬ 
ed by astronomical computation did not agree with the results 
accruing from mathematical calculations; specially in the case of 
the Sun and the Moon, the rising and setting of the planets and 
the eclipses. 

In order to find out the causes of this discrepancy he built 
live great observatories in different longitudes — Delhi, Jaipur, 
Mathura. Varanasi and Ujjain. The first two. having survived, arc 
known as Jantar Mantar. These observatories were built under 
the expert supervision of Khairullah, the grandson of Ustad Ah¬ 
med Nadir Memar. the builder of the Taj. The construction, it is 
said, took 20 years. 

The observatories were equipped with kinds of instruments 
already in use for astronomical observation like the Zatul Ha<iq, the 
Zatul Sibqatain. the Zatul Shiain, an astrolab with 2 wings, the 
Sadas Fakhri, invented by Fakrud-Daulah being the oriental coun¬ 
terpart of the sextant, and the Shmila used by Uluqh Beg in the 
J5th century in his observatory at Samarqand. Finding these in¬ 
struments inherently defective, Jai Singh invented his own instru¬ 
ments— the Jai Prakash. the Ram Yantra. the Samrat Yantra 
and others. With the help of these in a labour that lasted for 
quite a decade he arrived at conclusions crucially significant. In 
the course of his mathematical calculations he found the hypo¬ 
thesis that the orbits of the Sun and the Moon contained two 
diameters instead of one. Returning to confirm this with his ob¬ 
servations he found the results accrued on the presumption of 
this hypothesis which means that the orbits were actually ellipti¬ 
cal and not circular. This discovery was anticipated by Kepler 
100 years before but Jai Singh came to it independently and 
without any knowledge of Kepler’s work. In the matter of his 

13--3P.D.I.&B.(ND)/72 
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discovery of four satellites of the planet Jupiter, he was also simi¬ 
larly anticipated by Kepler but here again his discovery was quite 
independent. He revealed that like the Moon. Venus and Mer¬ 
cury also received their light from the Sun. He also observed 
spots in the Sun. His calculations of the longitude of the places 
selected by him for building the observatories proved td be re¬ 
markably correct. His observations and astronomical tables were 
compiled in book form dedicated to the Emperor Muhammad 
Shah and entitled ‘Zij Muhammad Shah\ an important contribu¬ 
tion to astronomy which awaits detailed study by Indian astro¬ 
nomers. 

We are today repaying in a small measure our deep debt 
of gratitude to one of the great sons of India. When we remem¬ 
ber this great ruler, we must not forget the perilous times he lived 
in. It was during one of the darkest periods in Indian history 
following the decline of the Mughal Empire when war and des¬ 
truction filled the air that Maharaja Jai Singh ruled in Jaipur. 
Considered in the background of the chaotic conditions that pre¬ 
vailed then, Maharaja Jai Singh's achievements in the fields of 
learning, statecraft, architecture and town planning are all the 
more remarkable. 

Times have changed now and we are now living in the age 
of the common man. A nascent democracy has not much use 
for kings but it will always have to turn for inspiration to the 
life and work of great men like Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh. We 
still require his vision, nobility and passion for knowledge. This 
statue, which I have the honour to unveil today, will constantly 
remind the citizens of Jaipur of the greatness of the founder of 
this city. 

I am glad to see that the people of Rajasthan are on the 
move and they are out to change the face of this State which is 
today throbbing with new life and hope. The people of Raja¬ 
sthan have indeed worked hard to make the State great and via¬ 
ble. You have made tremendous progress in food production 
and. thanks to the projects like Rajasthan Canal, we can look 
forward to the future with the hope that the desert is bound to 
bloom in this border State. You have made ^ually commenda¬ 
ble progress in the industrial field in recent years. Again 
Rajasthan has also been aptly described as the “sanctuary of In¬ 
dian tradition and culture". Down the ages. Rajasthan has stood 
for valour, courage and self-sacrifice. Today, when we are enga¬ 
ged in the mi^ty task of national reconstruction, we require diese 
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qualities more than ever before. 1 am sure the people of Raja¬ 
sthan with their tradition of valour and devotion would set an 
example for the rest of the country. 

I have great pleasure in unveiling the life-size marble statue 
of Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh. 


DR. RADHAKRISHNAN 

I AM HAPPY to know that you have been elected as the First 
Fellow of the Sahitya Akademi in recognition of your out¬ 
standing contribution to Indian thought and to the tradition of uni¬ 
versal humanism. 

Your achievements have been illustrious and many-sided. As 
teacher you have widened the horizon of Indian thought and 
have deepened the world’s understanding of the philosophic and 
religious heritage of our land. You have explored witib uncom¬ 
mon insight the invisible links between intellect and intuition, be¬ 
tween philosophy and religion and have illumined the path 
where all religions meet. As patriot and statesman you filled 
with great distinction the highest seat of honour in our country. 

In honouring you the Sahitya Akademi feels itself honour¬ 
ed. The Akademi owes you a special debt of gratitude. You 
presided over its inauguration 14 years ago and for many long 
years you moulded and guided its destiny. As President of the 
Akademi 1 deem it a privilege to present you the First Fellowship 
of the Sahitya Akademi. 

Preseating tbe Sahitya Akademi Fellowship to Dr. S. Radhakrishoan. 
Madras. September 10. 1968 


D. C. [SHARMA 

I DEEM it a privilege to be invited to associate myself with 
these celebrations of the 70th birthday of my valued friend. 
Prof. Diwan Ciand Sharma. and to present him the Abhinandan 
Granth which has been brought out by bis Mends and admirers. 

Presenting Abhinandan Granth to Prof. D.C.Sharma, Chandigarh, 
October 19.1968 
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It is a pleasure to read it, not only because of the bright, endearing 
and memorable glimpses it gives into Sharmaji’s life, personality 
and achievements, but also because of the beautiful selec¬ 
tions it includes from his own writings. It also indicates 
what a large circle of eminent persons has been associated with 
Sharmaji as colleagues, friends and students. Your plan to utilise 
its sale proceeds for instituting scholarships for needy and deserv¬ 
ing students is entirely in keeping with the life and philosophy of 
Prof. Sharma and adds to the significance and value of this publi¬ 
cation. 

I 

Speaking to such an audience of the friends and admirers 
of Prof. Sharma, many of whom have, perhaps, known him much 
longer and more intimately than myself, it is hardly necessary 
for me to recount the main events of his life or of his achieve¬ 
ments. I cannot, however, resist the temptation of referring 
briefly to some aspects of his life and personality which have ap¬ 
pealed most to me. The first is his high status as a teacher. 
Prof. Sharma has been all that a good teacher should be. He 
was a brilliant student and has continued to be one all these 
years. He joined the teaching profession very early and served 
it continuously and efficiently till the ripe old age of retirement. 
He has been an able teacher and has always commanded the af¬ 
fection and respect of his colleagues and of generations of stu¬ 
dents. He is a brilliant speaker who can hold the class in rapt 
attention for any length of time and on any abstruse subject, and 
a prolific writer of books on a large variety of subjects. Like 
many of our great teachers, he has turned to politics and to a 
career in the legislature in the evening of his life and discharged 
these new and onerous responsibilities with dignity, integrity and 
commendable success. This, by itself, is a record of which any 
teacher can be justly proud. 

I also have a great admiration for the service that Prof. 
Sharma has been able to render to Indian education and to the 
teaching profession in India. He has been an advocate of good 
education and of maintenance of proper standards all his life. 
He has always advocated the cause of the teachers and fought 
for securing ^em a better social status, a reasonable living wage 
and decent conditions of work and service. At the same time, 
he has also been prescribing a high professional code on the tea¬ 
chers themselves, namely, that they should maintain proper pro¬ 
fessional standards, emphasise continuous self-education in order 
to remain abreast oi the latest developments in their fields and 
develop intensive identification with the interests of students en¬ 
trusted to their care. The monumental work to which he has 
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devoted many years of his life is the building up of the AlMndia 
Federation of Educational Associations which has now become 
a powerful and efficient organisation dedicated to the develop¬ 
ment of Indian education and the improvement of the status and 
education of teachers. There are very few men in our society 
who have dedicated themselves to the service of education and 
teachers with such passion and conviction as Prof. Sharma and 
have been able to achieve so much. 

I have also been greatly charmed by Prof. Sharma, the man, 
and by the many qualities of head and heart which impress them¬ 
selves on all who come in contact with him. His life has been 
a great struggle, right from the age of eleven when he lost his 
father, to the present day. But even this long and arduous strug¬ 
gle has not daunted his spirit, weakened his courage or embitter¬ 
ed his genial temperament and sense of humour. Prof. Sharma 
has always said that the objective of education is to produce a 
‘well-bred’ man who, according to him, should be clean, genial, 
considerate and helpful to others, careful in speech and writings, 
courageous and generous, and honest fighter, a perfectly disci¬ 
plined and self-respecting person who is trained to accept res¬ 
ponsibility and a builder of things, institutions and ideas. In 
every sense of his own definition. Prof. Sharma may be described 
as a ‘well-bred’ man and a product of the good education which 
he has always advocated. There is probably one exception to 
this. Prof. Sharma writes that the well-bred man should be ‘very 
careful about money’. I am afraid this is a norm to which he 
has never conformed. To all his friends, he is known for his 
utter contempt for money and for a generosity in assisting others 
which borders on improvidence. Consequently he has, perhaps, 
never had a respectable bank balance. But this very departure 
from the norm invests his life with a certain nobility that touches 
the hearts of all. 

But above all. I would like to pay a tribute to Prof. Sharma’s 
dedication to education— a quality that we need most at pre¬ 
sent in order to develop education and make it a powerful in¬ 
strument of national development. As you all know, we have 
been caught in a vicious circle. Because we are poor, we do not 
have adequate monetary and material resources to invest in edu¬ 
cation with a view to creating a national system of education. On 
the other hand, it is this failure to develop a national system of 
education that impedes economic growth and tends to perpe¬ 
tuate our poverty. The only way in which this vicious circle 
can be broken is through the dedicated effort of teachers like 
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Prof. Shanna. This type of idealism is always needed, now 
more than ever, and it alone can help us to build the greater 
India of our dreams. 

Small and wiry as he has always been. Prof. Sharma has 
maintained good health and youthful spirits in spite of hig long 
and continuous struggle with adverse circumstances. Youth is 
not so much an attribute of the body as of the mind. It is said, 
for instance, that Byron died old at 36 while Browning died 
young at 77. Prof. Sharma may, therefore, be rightly described 
as the grand old young man. If I may so describe it, he has 
scored 70 not out and is now well set to score his century. Let 
us all join in prayer to wish him good health and long life to 
serve the cause of Indian education and of the teaching profes¬ 
sion in India. 

On behalf of you all and myself I now have the pleasure 
to present this Abhimndan Granth to Prof. Sharma. 


TAGORE 

I T IS universally accepted that Rabindranath Tagore was one 
of the greatest literary figures in history. His writings include 
more than 1,000 poems and 2,000 songs in addition to a large 
number of short-stories, novels, dramatic works and essays on 
practically every topic of interest to man. The diversity of his 
literary work is amazing but literature in its widest sense could 
not e]^aust his energies. He was a musician of a high order and 
wrote both the lyrics and music of many of his own songs. He 
started as a traditionalist but very soon his range expanded till 
he incorporated elements from Western music and fused them 
with his Eastern background. He took to painting when be was 
nearing 70 and yet produced within ten years almost 3,000 pic¬ 
tures. They did not conform to any prevailing Indian style and 
yet many competent critics have hailed him as one of the most 
significant and creative painters of modem India. 

It is hardly necessary to describe at length Tagore’s impact 
on the artistic renaissance of India. It is enou^ to say that he 
has influenced every form of art in every part of the country. 


Inaugurating the Rabindra Rangshala, New Delhi, October 24, 1968 
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Tagore’s impact on modern India is not, however, confined 
to the world of art alone. He thought deeply on education and 
developed a philosophy of education out of his own personal 
experience. It was an article of faith with him that education 
must develop the personality of the child in the context of Nature. 
Equally, the child must grow up as a member of the family and 
share in household chores in an atmosphere of affection and 
freedom. He, therefore, sought to utilise activity as an essential 
part of education. A great believer in teaching through the 
mother tongue, Tagore equally firmly held that teaching must 
not be confined to subjects concerning only one’s own country 
or culture. Tagore also recognised that Indian education must 
today lay a far greater emphasis on science and technology. A 
great humanist, he was at the same time one of the staunchest 
advocates of the study of science. Finally, Tagore believed that 
harmony between individual liberty and the general good can 
be established only through education. For this, the individual 
must grow as an integrated personality in an integrated world. 

Not many people even in India fully realise the impact of 
Tagore in shaping India’s thinking on the pattern of the coun¬ 
try’s future economic development. Quite early in life, he rea¬ 
lised that the crux of the Indian problem lay in the reconstruc¬ 
tion of rural life. The social order in villages had in the past 
provided employment, security and contentment to countless 
millions through a combination of agriculture and small-scale 
industries, but changing times had destroyed the base of rural 
economy. Almost 70 years ago, Tagore had said that this vici¬ 
ous circle could be broken by improving the villages and narrow¬ 
ing the gap between the urban and the rural areas. He ridiculed 
the cult of asceticism as a vain attempt to delude ourselves by 
refusing to recognise the shame of poverty. He welcomed the 
introduction of the machine in the Indian economy and pointed 
out that the machine had liberated man from the burden of daily 
toil and drudgery. 

Tagore’s impact on Indian political thought and events was 
not direct but nevertheless pervasive and far-reaching. The two 
basic endeavours of independent India are the achievement of 
secular democracy and federalism and both derived inspiration 
from Tagore’s teaching on the subject. Tagore never regretted 
the infinite diversity of India but welcomed the difference as a 
source of national strength. He was against regimentation and 
standardisation at every level of life and declared again and 
again: “Unifoimity is not unity. Only those who are different 
can unite.” 
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An ardent champion of Indian rights and dignity, Tagore 
was essentially a universalist. Tagore recognised the right of 
each nation to work out its own destiny but he also insisted that 
national claims must never encroach on our human obligations. 

Tagore's message is of significance to the conteipporary 
world because of his emphasis on the value of economic, politi¬ 
cal and cultural autonomy for individual and groups and the 
need of co-operation among all on the basis of freedom and dig¬ 
nity for all. Tagore stood throughout his life for creativity and 
co-operation based on rationalism and universality. 

On this occasion, which happily coincides with United Na¬ 
tions Day dedicated to the unity of all mankind, I have great 
pleasure in declaring Rabindra Rangshala open to all who love 
music and dance, song and all the artistic and spiritual values 
of life. 


LAKSHMINATH BEZBAROA 

W E MEET here on this happy occasion to pay our homage to 
the memory of an illustrious son of India whose literary ge¬ 
nius illumined the eastern-most horizon of our land. What is 
called the Indian Renaissance was not an isolated phenomenon 
that occurred in one part of the country or affected only one 
aspect of our life. It was a vast upsurge of the national spirit 
that swept over the whole of India in the nineteenth century 
bringing in its wake a rich harvest in almost every field of life, 
religious, social, cultural and political. One of the pioneers and 
luminaries of this great upsurge was Lakshminath Bezbaroa who 
is gratefully remembered as the father of modem Assamese lite¬ 
rature. 

Bom a century ago, Lakshminath Bezbaroa, like his distin¬ 
guished contemporaries in Bengal, reacted creatively to the im¬ 
pact of the new age and brought fresh, life-giving currents to the 
.stagnant waters of the traditional culture. Gifted with a fine 
sensibility and high idealism, he devoted his entire life to com¬ 
bating the superstition and lethargy of his countrymen and in- 

Tiittt 9 [<ir'itin<t the btrth centenary celebrations of Lakshminath 
Bezbaroa, New Delhi, November 24,1968 
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fusing in them the spirit of freedom, patriotism and social pro* 
gress. Modem Assam owes a deep debt of gratitude to his in¬ 
spiring genius and indefatigable service. 

Lakshminath Bezbaroa’s genius was many-sided. Poet, 
dramatist, novelist, short-story writer, he was also a pioneer jour¬ 
nalist, an essayist of great distinction and a biographer. He gave 
to his people the national song of Assam. It is, I believe, as a 
poet that he is best remembered and loved. In his exquisite 
verse are enshrined the varied beauty of Nature in Assam and the 
simple faith and feeling of his people. No wonder that it has 
been said that the mere mention of his name among his com¬ 
patriots is “like raising the national flag”. 

It is a tragedy of our national consciousness that we know 
so little of the great makers of modern India outside the narrow 
walls of our region and language. The legacy bequeathed by 
great pioneers like Lakshminath Bczbaroa is for all of us to share 
and glory in. If we claim a common national heritage, we owe 
it to all of them irrespective of language or region. It is my 
earnest hope that this awareness will grow and will become an 
essential part of the mental equipment of every educated Indian. 

I have great pleasure in inaugurating the birth centenary 
celebrations of Sabityarathi Lakshminath Bezbaroa. 


K. A. HAMIED 

I HAVE the privilege of being one of Dr. Hamied's friends, and 
his friendship has often made me wonder whether 
one could ask God for a greater boon than a good friend. I 
am reminded forcefully of this not only today, when we are cele¬ 
brating his 70th birthday, but almost every lime I meet him 
Age has not changed him. He is as he was when I first met him 
in 1920. He had then left the Allahabad University in response 
to Gandhiji’s appeal to give up studying in government institu- 

At the 70th birthday celebrations of Dr. K. A. Hamied, Bombay, 
December 6, 
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tions. I had left Aligarh for the same reason, and we were 
together at the Tamia Millia. Being what he is. he took charge 
of me, of my present and my future. He decided that I should 
go to Germany for further study. My objections, ray difficulties, 
my natural inertia counted for nothing. He had decided, so T 
had to go. There was no escape. He booked my passage, he ac¬ 
companied me to Bombay to see that I got safely on board. And 
he used the few days we were together in Bombay to teach me 
the elements of civilised living—^how to dress, how to eat with 
knife and fork, and, generally, how to conduct myself in European 
countries. A healthy fear of disappointing him prevented my for¬ 
getting what he had taught me, and T believe T passed all the tests 
without much discredit. 

Dr. Hamied himself followed me to Germany soon after I 
had got there. I suppose he had shunted me off first because he 
was sure that I would not do anything on my own for further 
study, and a good friend thinks first of his friend, then of him 
self. In Germany he met Luba. The story of their life-long com¬ 
panionship he can best relate himself. T know that in her T 
got a (sister, an eimbodiment of affectionate solicitude tK^t is 
very rare in this world. 

Dr. Hamied’s career, as you know, has been an outstanding 
example of imagination, initiative, planned risk and success. 
There is a kind of drive in him which carries him and others 
along. I still remember how he established himself first. I 
had to go around with him setting up his first office in Bombay. 
T could only offer advice that deserved to be brushed aside, but 
I saw how skilfully he was adjusting means to ends, and though 
I felt rather dazed by his exuberant self-confidence. I was sure 
he would succeed. Not very long after, I saw him in action in a 
different field. He was a candidate for election to the Legis¬ 
lative Council. I happened to be in Bombay on the election day 
and he put me in charge of his booth. I was to sit there and 
entertain his supporters with conversation and refreshments. Both 
conversation and refreshments remained almost unsolicited, for 
hardly anyone came. Just opposite, the booth of his principal 
opponent was crowded most of die time. It seemed all Bombay 
had come out to vote for his opponent. But lo and behold, when 
the results were declared. Dr. Hamied had won. According to a 
pre-arranged plan, his supporters had gone to the wrong booth 
to give the right vote. They had succumbed to his charm, but 
thought it good policy, in their own interest, not to reveal it. 
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and Dr. Hamied. being realistic, was willing to sacrifice the 
temporary appearance to the permanent reality of success. 

While Dr. Hamied was building up bis business and his 
prestige in Bombay, I was in charge of a small, impecunious but 
rather ambitious institution in Delhi— the same Jamia Millia 
which both of us had joined in 1920. Whenever I was in 
desperate need of funds I came to Bombay, like so many others 
who pin their hopes on the philanthropy of this generous city. 
From Dr. Hamied I got always all that a friend could give, 
along with a great deal of advice which I was too timid to 
follow. He must have sometimes felt quite exasperated, but 
instead of giving up advising me as a bad job, he kept on trying 
for Dr. Hamied won’t give up. I sometimes feel that if T had 
followed his lead, the finances of the Jamia Millia might have 
been in much better state. 

But lack of funds in the institution for which I was responsi¬ 
ble was not my only misfortune. T had a severe attack of glau¬ 
coma over thirty years ago. All my friends s 3 mipathised with me; 
Dr. Hamied asked me to come over to Bombay, turned his house 
into a hospital and got the late Dr. Kiewe to perform the delicate 
operation. I am rather a trying patient. I had other troubles 
besides glaucoma, and Dr. Kiewe had to delay the operation. 
I utilised the interval to go off somewhere else, I believe it was 
to Purandhar to meet an interned friend, get drenched in the 
rain and return with a severe cough and cold. This meant in¬ 
definite delay, if my cough and cold was not cured radically and 
at once. Dr. Hamied, with his usual courage, gave me some medi¬ 
cine specially prepared for me with, I guess, an overdose of 
codeine. I had my first and last experience of inebriation, but 
my cold also vanished and the operation could be safely perform¬ 
ed. 


I have always felt that there is something callous about sur¬ 
gery, and being ill is in any case unpleasant. But it was all differ¬ 
ent because of Luba, with her competence, her affection, her com¬ 
forting speech and manner. It is all etched so clearly in my 
memory still that I feel it is a part of my being. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, let us all wish the best to Dr. Hamied 
on his 70th birthday and pray that his vigour and youthfulness 
may endure for years and years to come and that the happy partner¬ 
ship will succeed in scoring a double century at the wicket of life. 
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MARTIN LUTHER KING 

I AM HAPPY to be present on this occasion which has a special 
significance, being associated as it is with two of the most 
outstanding personalities that the world has known — Jawaharlal 
Mehru and Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was a true internationalist and his concern 
was the whole of mankind. He was not only an ardent champion of 
national freedom and unity and the chief architect of modern 
India, he was equally dedicated to the ideals of world peace and 
international understanding. He was a fighter all his life, striv¬ 
ing to achieve liberty and human dignity not only for his country¬ 
men but for all oppressed peoples of the world. He said: “Any 
man's death diminishes me. because I am involved in mankind.” 

There was never a doiJbt in Nehru’s mind that India’s 
national interests lay in working ceaselessly for international peace 
and understanding. It was Dr. Martin Luther King who 
once said that “Nehru’s example in daring to believe and act for 
peaceful co-existence gives mankind its most glowing hope”. 

Dr. Martin Luther King too dared to believe and act fear¬ 
lessly for the emancipation for his people and for securing social 
justice for the down-trodden of the world. Though identified 
principally with the struggle of his own people — even as 
Gandhiji was — Martin Luther King, like his Indian mentor, 
had a heart and mind which reached far beyond the bounds of 
race, colour or creed. He had an acute social conscience and it 
was natural that with his dedication to non-violence, he should 
be passionately attached to the cause of peace. He died like 
Gandhiji, a symbol of faith in peace and goodwill amid rising 
fires of hate and violence. 

At the age of 19, Martin Luther King wrote: ‘‘We must re¬ 
member that intelligence is not enough. Intelligence plus charac¬ 
ter— that is the goal of true education.” Intelligence plus cha¬ 
racter and a concern for the masses — these words from young 
King describe rather accurately the strides he had made towards 
maturity in 19 short years. However, his education in the school 
of life was not completed, as it never is. He was yet to learn 
the lesson, for instance, that the real issue in life was not always 
logic but power, that no one gives up his privileges without strong 
resistance and that the underlying purpose of segregation was 

Presenting the Jawaharlal Nehru Award for International Under¬ 
standing received by Mrs. Coretta King on behalf of her late husband. Dr. 
Martin Luthei King, New Delhi, January 24, 1969 
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to oppress and exploit the segregated and not simply to keep 
people apart. This lesson he learnt in the now famous Montgo¬ 
mery Bus Boycott episode, and emerged from the experience as 
a national leader with a popular backing of a depth and intensity 
never before known in America. He did not have to look back. 

The experience of Montgomery strengthened his faith in 
non-violence. Acknowledging the influence of Gandhiji, Dr. 
King said : ‘‘Like most people 1 had heard of Gandhi, but 1 had 
never studied him seriously. As 1 read, 1 became deeply fascinat¬ 
ed by his campaigns of non-violent resistance. As I delved deeper 
into the philosophy of Gandhi, my scepticism concerning the 
power of love greatly diminished and I came to see for the first 
time its potency in the area of social reform. Love for Gandhi 
was a potent instrument for social and collective transformation. 
It was in this Gandhian emphasis on love and non-violence that 1 
discovered the method for social reform that I had been seeking 
for so many months.” 

Dr. King, and Madam, you with him, came to India almost 
exactly 10 years ago. Something that he said then still echoes 
in our ears and has left a deep impression on our minds and 
hearts. He said: “To other countries I may go as a tourist, but 
to India I come as a pilgrim.” He may have come as a pilgrim 
but he was welcomed as one of us. India will never forget him. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights which is an out¬ 
standing landmark in the history of human civilisation, starts 
with the assertion that “all human beings are born free and equal 
in dignity and rights. They are endowed with vision and con¬ 
science and should act towards one another in a spirit of brother¬ 
hood.” The year 1968 was observed as the International Year for 
Human Rights to mark the 20th anniversaiy of this Declaration. 
In that year, one of the most ardent champions of equality and 
social justice gave his life fighting against social discrimination. 
In that year—as if to force the attention of the world towards 
the tragic gap that exists between human ideals and reality—^Dr. 
Martin Luther King made the supreme sacrifice for securing 
human rights for his people, indeed, for all people. 

It is a curious fact of history that most great men who 
fought to effect a revolution in human relationships by peaceful 
means have been victims of the primitive instinct of violence of 
men who felt morally beaten. But their death has not put out 
the flame they lit, and the cause they lived and died for has in 
the course of time matured the revolution. Such leaders of 
men were Mahatma Gandhi, Abraham Lincoln and Martin Luther 
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King and the legacy we have inherited from them is the gather¬ 
ing awakening of the conscience of men all over the world. 

Mankind is more and more compelled by the forces of 
history to come together and to learn to co-exist on terms of 
equality. Faith in essential human goodness and reasonableness 
has sustained suffering humanity in its long night of repression. 
In the eloquent words of Jawaharlal Nehru: “How amazing is 
the spirit of man. In spite of innumerable failings man through¬ 
out the ages has sacrificed his life and all he held dear for an ideal, 
for truth, for faith, for country and honour. That ideal may 
change but the capacity for self-sacrifice continues and because of 
that much may be forgiven man, and it is impossible to lose hope 
for him.” 

The mind and spirit of man are ever seeking fresh worlds to 
conquer—^man’s thirst for knowledge and his quest for adventure 
into the unknown has enabled him to break through many a 
barrier of sound and space. He is now poised to land on the 
moon and to travel into the depths of space. What was until re¬ 
cently but a dream or a flight of poetic imagination has today be¬ 
come a reality. There is sufficient reason in these tremendous 
and exciting developments to hope that the conscience and spirit 
of man will rise and finally annihilate the mental barriers which 
separate man from man, which stand between him and his 
future progress; indeed, which stand between him and his very 
survival. These mental barriers may yet prove to be the most 
formidable obstacles in our march towards human brotherhood 
and a peaceful world of tomorrow. But men of vision and faith 
like Gandhiji, Jawaharlal Nehru and Martin Luther King have 
shown us that the human spirit is more powerful than the might¬ 
iest of armaments. Herein li^ the hope of mankind. 

Before 1 conclude 1 should like to express on my own behalf 
and on behalf of the people of India our thanks and appreciation 
to Mrs. King for the trouble she has taken to be with us on this 
occasion. Mrs. King has been a good wife to her husband and 
a loving mother to their children. She has devoted herself whole¬ 
heartedly to the causes which were dear to her husband. In the 
midst of a hectic life, which must have made exacting demands 
on her time and patience, she created opportunities to pursue her 
own interests which lay in music and social service. Her stead¬ 
fastness, faith and courage, which were a source of great strength 
to her husband, have enabled her to bear with dignity and forti¬ 
tude the profound personal tragedy and to carry forward his mis¬ 
sion from strength to strength. 
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GHAUB 

I AM thankful to Hakim Abdul Hamid Saheb for having invited 
me to come here. Hakim Saheb is widely known and needs 
no introduction. Whenever any good work is initiated, he is al¬ 
ways there to extend his whole-hearted co-operation. In this city 
there are a number of literary and cultural bodies which have 
flourished under his patronage. With the idea of establishing 
Ghalib Academy. Hakim Saheb readily provided funds and drew 
up a blue-print. I am sure that the Academy will prosper under 
his patronage. It is a solid and dignified step to pay a befitting 
homage to Ghalib’s memory. I hope this Academy will add to 
Ghalib scholarship both quantitatively and qualitatively. I also 
hope that the Academy will bring to light new facets of Ghalib’s 
personality and poetry. 

It is a hundred years that Ghalib’s coffin was brought from 
Ballimaran to this Basti of Nizamuddin and it was here that he 
was buried. Though born in A^a, his personality and art were 
shaped and developed in this city of Delhi where, in spite of 
political decadence, there were people and institutions which re¬ 
presented the culture which Ghalib inherited—culture which in 
times of political disintegration asserts itself and becomes all the 
more lovable. Ghalib’s personality and poetry represented this 
very culture. But it is significant to note that he interpreted this 
culture in such a manner and in such a language that its abiding 
values are dear to us even today. It is one of the main reasons of 
Ghalib’s popularity. 

Ghalib complained that his own times did not give him the 
recognition he deserved. But he was confident that with the 
passing of time the ranks of his admirers would swell and this 
confidence was based on the belief that he was the ‘nightingale 
of a garden yet to be’. The ecstasy of the dream that thrilled him 
to sing was the note of the future melody. This can be done only 
by one who knows himself and is aware of the secrets of his 
mind and art. His prophecy proved true: 

By the time people start appreciating my verses. 

This wine will mature for the dearth of buyers. 

My star shined when 1 was not; 

My poetry will win popularity when 1 will not be. 
Temperamentally and intellectually, he was of such a mould 
that he was not prepared to tread the beaten paths. By nature, he 


Inaugurating the Ghalib Academy, New Delhi, February 22, 1969 
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loved innovations and always wanted to say new things. He knew 
that poetry is a basic element of that culture which combined in 
itself all that was best in Indo-Persian civilisation and he also 
knew that Persian poetry in particular was the true representative 
of this cultural stream. He was also aware of the process by which 
the cultural values were transmitted from generation to generation 
through the medium of poetry. He was fully conscious of the place 
and influence of the poet in the society. Thus, he became, per¬ 
haps consciously, a bridge between the old and the new; and, 
probably this is the reason why he is regarded the greatest modern 
poet in Urdu language. His poetry and simple and artful prose 
ushered in a new era in modern Urdu literature. 

Ghalib has used Persian phrases in Urdu language so dexter¬ 
ously that it has become a peculiar idiom of his own. Only in this 
way could he transmit to his satisfaction those cultural traditions 
which were completely assimilated in and were represented by 
poetry. I consider this to be a great achievement of Ghalib and 
for this we are greatly indebted to him. In fact, Ghalib was 
neither a sufl nor a philosopher, he was only a poet, though, of 
course, his thought had an element of the concept of the Unity 
of Existence which had gone into the making of his personality 
and poetry. There are a number of verses, both in Urdu and 
Persian, to which this thought content has given depth and exalta¬ 
tion : 

How frolicsome the fragrance. 

How still the morning breeze! 

The blossom has a song to sing 

The Cypress has a stately gait. 

My breath is as a string vibrant with melodies 

Whose Anger plays upon the string I seek in vain. 

Where is soaring desire to set its other foot. O God. 

The imprint of one foot has covered this desert of a world. 

This intellectual element, when transmuted into real poetic 
experience through refreshing and epigrammatic phrases, beauti¬ 
ful similes and metaphors led to Ae creation of refreshin^y 
original examples of form and meaning. Even the verses in which 
the intellectual element is absent have various shades of meaning 
because of his artful choice and combination of words. And thb 
was possible because his individuality had g^ven uniqueness to 
his style. Through his style, he has blended his thoughts and feel¬ 
ings in such a manner that men of different intellectual levels And 
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their own thoughts and feelings mirrored in his poetry. Then, 
there are such verses also in which image and the sound have been 
strikingly blended. It is only the master-poet who can transform 
the simple and the commonplace into poetry. Sometimes, one 
feels that the poet has expressed the feelings of die listener. As 
Ghalib himself says: 

Behold! the beauty of her speech, 

1 feel as if she were expressing my feelings. 

Ghalib’s letters are an open book of his life, which reveal his 
weak as well as his strong points. They show that he was a 
human being like us and had the same weaknesses which are 
common to aU human beings. These letters also are as beautiful, 
simple and artful as his poetry. But aU the lofty sentiments as well 
as the joys and sorrows of life which have been symbolically express¬ 
ed in his poetry are explicitly stated in his lett^s. He wished that 
there should be no hungry person, at least in the city where he 
lived. Muslims. Hindus, Christians all were equally dear to him. 
He intensely loved his friends and relatives and also faced his op¬ 
ponents with dignity. His letters reveal his many-sided and ex¬ 
tremely lovable personality. 

Ghalib was capable of seeing beyond his age. He did not 
lament the decline of the Mughal Empire as others had done. His 
verses demonstrate his vision. 

In depths of night there came to me the vision of the day. 

The lamp extinguished I can now behold the rising sun. 

This is why he hails the dissemination of the Western learn¬ 
ing in India. In one of his poems he has symbolically expressed 
his conviction that though the Indians have lost political power, 
yet Western learning would provide them the access to the intel¬ 
lectual wealth of the West. In his preface to Sir Syed Ahmad’s 
Ain-i-Akbari, he praised the blessings of the modem culture and 
also said that obscurantism and the worship of the past were the 
greatest impediment to human progress. 

Throughout his life, he was involved in personal and social 
problems. But he was never despondent. When there was im¬ 
penetrable darkness all around, he just smiled and said that this 
too wUl pass. The taper of his hope remained alight and he al¬ 
ways enjoyed life because of the optimism in his nature. It is 
this characteristic which has made him so popular. That is why 
he expressed the hope that: “Though life has deprived me of 
real happiness, yet posterity wiU give me fuU recognition. The 
time wiU come when my grave will be skirted by green lawns and 
14—3P.D.I &B(ND)/72 
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flower-beds. All my life I have yearned for the beautiful. Now 
this yearning will reveal itself in the form of flowers around my 
grave.” 

Death has delivered me from the pangs of desires unex¬ 
pressed; 

Now, let flowers of different hues blossom from my dust. 

The development of the surroundings of Ghalib’s grave in¬ 
cludes the establishment of Ghalib Academy, which I hereby in¬ 
augurate. 


GURU NANAK 

F rom the time man has begun pondering over his be¬ 
ing and becoming, such personalities have been born in our 
country as have given lead to its people and through them to the 
entire humanity. There came Rishis—whose thoughts and teach¬ 
ings we come across in Upanishads—Gautama Buddha and Maha- 
vira and their disciples. South India’s Alvars, Shankaracharya and 
Ramaniijacbarya and their disciples—then came those who tra¬ 
versed the heart-enthralling path of the Bhakti cult, is it possible 
to mention all of them, or detail their special gifts to us ? From 
West Asia came the Sufis —Dataganj Baksh, Sheikh Muin-ud-din 
Chishti, Kutab-ud-din Bakhtiyar, Farid Shakarganj, Nizamuddin 
Auliya—spreading die cult of devotion to God and fraternity for 
the fellow-being. And within a period of one or two hundred 
years we had saints, sufis and yogis everywhere imploring people 
in every dialect to keep on remembering the greatness of God and 
making their audiences aware of their duty. It is true that one 
lamp lights another, but the thousands of lamps that spread light 
in our country had their own wicks and oil. These lamps came 
to life in their own time and some had such a special element in 
their oil that they became automatically illumined as their turn 
came. God’s godliness is not bound by history and logic. The 
truth in Guru’s teaching comes out of the inner recesses of his 
heart It is not and cannot be hearsay. 

Inaugurating the Sth centenary celebrations of Guru Nanak, New 
Delhi, April 14,1969 
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When Guru Nanak was born, the Hindus had already been 
living with the Muslims in Punjab for well over 250 years. Those 
who were the rulers among them were after wealth and power. 
To attain these, they waged wars and none among them bothered 
about the suflering and unhappiness these wars brought to the 
down-trodden. Babar made a number of attacks on Punjab and 
ultimately the Mughals became the monarchs of northern India. 
Society stood divided between the rulers and the ruled. Only a 
few were the rulers and the rest were the ruled. Whatever the 
rulers wished, they could impose upon others, and the ruled, whe¬ 
ther they were Hindus or Muslims, had little say in anything. The 
other division of the society was on the basis of religion. Mullahs 
on the one hand and the Brahmins on the other were bent on per¬ 
petuating this division. Thus the common people’s aspiration to 
live together happily as friends and brethren was being stilled at 
every stage. But we should not take it that the personality of 
Guru Nanak and his teachings were the peculiar outcome of the 
conditions of his age. These conditions existed before Guru 
Nanak and continued to exist even after him. 

There was charismatic beauty in Guru Nanak’s personality. 
His devotion became manifest even in his childhood. Who could 
have instructed, as one does other children, such a god-gifted 
child? Even parents’ affection had little power to distract him 
from the path of devotion, to oblige him to pay attention to world¬ 
ly affairs. He nursed this devotion to God for over twenty years 
and then he saw the light. He got the revelation which his extra¬ 
ordinary sense perceived, and through that path of perception 
he set out on pilgrimage, preaching to the people at 
large: “It is my prayer to God, let the light 1 see be shared by 
all.’’ He travelled through Punjab. In the south he went up to 
Ceylon, in the east up to Assam, in the west up to Baghdad, may 
be up to Mecca, and in all directions he spread the message of 
the unity of God. In each different circumstance he knew how 
to draw his audience’s attention to God. In his eyes the world 
was one. and so was the entire humanity because the same God 
created all the human beings and sustains them. 

Is it possible that the Creator created man in a manner that 
he is obliged to change his disposition with changes in philosophy 
and logic? Is it necessary that in order to reach God man should 
consider the disposition given to him by God as unholy and try 
to reform it by self-mortiffcation ? Is it necessary that in order to 
reach God he should renounce the very world—^his field of duty 
—^he was sent to inhabit ? Can a man who indulges in ham 
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splitting academic discussions but does not attend to his chores, 
does not pay respects to God and does not have any sympathy for 
his fellow-beings reach the precincts of God ? As a poet has put 
it: “There are two paths, either become a man of God or a man 
of world.” And we get into the net of greed or the mirage of 
‘Maya’ and take to a wrong path. Guru Nanak spent all his life 
preaching to the people persistently and with sincerity, in very 
simple language, these basic things which enlighten the mind and 
purify the heart and make a person a man of God and show him 
the correct path in life. 

When the same God has created the entire being, all men 
too must be equal. Among the first precepts of Guru Nanak is: 
“Neither is one Hindu nor is one Muslim.” It could mean that 
neither there is any true Hindu nor there is any true Mohamma- 
dan. But it could also mean that it is wrong to divide human 
beings, who are the children of the same God. into Hindus and 
Muslims. Because people take notice of outward appearances 
that diderentiatc one man from another and to provoke them into 
asking searching questions. Guru Nanak took to a dress by which 
he could be taken to be either a Hindu or a Muslim. Several 
people asked him whether he was a Hindu or a Muslim. There¬ 
upon he got the chance to explain that to differentiate man on 
the basis of religion and to think that those having faith in one 
religion are on the right path and others are misguided is wrong. 
The question arose; Is there any real difference among various 
religions ? In reply Guru Nanak used to say that it was through 
prophets and incarnations that God had been directing the human 
beings: so how could He contradict His own directions. People 
could be made to believe in this with great difficulty. Some even 
thought that to talk like that was a crime. It should, therefore, be 
regarded as the magic of Guru Nanak’s personality that the ani¬ 
mosity of the dogmatic persons could not in any way harm him. 

If men are equal and all have received identical directions 
then their mode of worship and right living should as well De one. 
Guru Nanak on the one hand opposed idol-worshipping and such 
rituals as appeared to him irrational, on the other he laid down 
such principles which corresponded fully with the human aspira¬ 
tions. “Do your duty, take God’s name and share your food.” 
To keep the person on correct path it is necessary that he must 
be ordained to put in his best to earn his bread and look after his 
wife and children. Even such a hard working man can get dis¬ 
tracted; he can be seized by greed and can forget God. There¬ 
fore, as a discipline he must do the *jap* of God. recite his name 
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constantly so that His image might get carved in his heart. To 
cure him of his selfishness and to make his labour fruitful for 
everyone it was essential that he should concede everybody’s right 
on his earnings. Whatever one has for meals one must share 
it with others. Thus he should practise hard work, worship and 
charily in his daily life. Only those who follow these principles 
would be called Sikhs and if they are able to put them into prac¬ 
tice in life in a spirit of sincerity and faith, they would be taken 
to be true to the test which Guru Nanak detailed: 

“He who is true, is contented, who is kind to everyone, and 
is devoid of greed and hatred, is not bigoted, has no 
evil desires, has controlled his self, knows right from 
wrong and has placed himself physically as well as 
spiritually at the disposal of God and who has cultivated 
the habit of following His dictates, such a balanced man 
has become worthy of being Guru’s disciple.” 

1 don’t know if I have correctly translated the above. But 
you must have followed it. You are disciples of Guru Nanak. 
But the disciples’ belief never ends. To continue emphasising 
the oneness of God, to keep His name constantly in heart and on 
the lips, to work hard and to benefit the entire society from your 
labour is your objective. The task which Guru Nanak began has 
not finished. It is our duly to continue his work, until our life 
has become the ideal worthy of association of saints. 


K. M. MUNSHI 

I AM VERY grateful to Dr. K. M. Munshi Abhinandan Samiti 
for giving me an opportunity to associate myself with this 
function to honour my respected friend. Dr. K. M. Munshi, for his 
multi-splendoured contributions to Indian cultural renaissance and 
to education, law, literature and public life in India. I know that 
such felicitations do not have much significance for Dr. Munshi 
himself. He is a ‘Karmayogi’ who believed in doing one’s duty for 
its own sake. But they mean so much to us—^his friends and 
admirers—^because they provide an opportunity to reiterate our 
faith in the ideals for which he has worked and to rededicate 

Presenting Abhinandan Grantk to Dr. K. M. Munshi, New Delhi Apnl 
20, 1969 
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ourselves afresh for their pursuit in our own lives. This, I believe, 
is the duty of all who participate in this function; and this, more 
than anything else, woidd give satisfaction to Dr. Munshi himself. 

Dr. Munshi is a man of many achievements. His contributions 
to our national life are of a varied and fundamental natufe. One 
wonders how he has managed to contribute so much in so many 
fields. His many qualities have been rightly eulogised in the Citation 
which has just been read and by the distinguished speakers who have 
spoken this evening. He is one of the pioneers of modern Gujarati 
literature and his writings have contributed a new strength 
and vigour to Gujarati literature. His creative writings have been 
widely translated and command a vast readership in different 
languages of India. His characters are full of life, vibrant and 
powerful, and his delineations conjure moments of truth and 
beauty in a remarkable manner. His contributions to historical 
scholarship are notable and so are his writings in philosophy. 
Dr. Munshi was a leader of the Bar and because of his legal 
acumen and far-sighted statesmanship he was able to make far- 
reaching contribution to the making of the Indian Constitution 

As the founder of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, he would 
be gratefully remembered for a long time. In the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, he has built not merely an educational institution but a 
movement which represents our quest for the reintegration of 
Indian culture. Such reintegration cannot be a blind and uncriti¬ 
cal adherence to the past, nor can it be based on an outright re¬ 
jection of our heritage. Dr. Munshi seeks to gain an accession of 
strength and vitality for modem India from the mainsprings of 
Indian heritage and yet he has the courage to apply modern, cri¬ 
tical and rational apparatus in order to be able to respond effec¬ 
tively to the challenges of contemporary life. 

There is a diversity and versatility in the life and work of 
Dr. K. M. Munshi. His dedication, his scholarship, his abilities 
and his personal charm have won for him a permanent place in 
the hearts of all thoughtful Indians. The message of truth, love 
and beauty, and of faith, discipline and dedication is an eternal 
message. In our own times. Dr. Munshi has been a notable torch- 
bearer of this message. We cherish his contributions and we honour 
him profoundly for being such a devoted and inspiring torch- 
bearer. 

Dr. Munshi has often been described as the Grand Old Man 
of India. I do not object to this because it is meant to be a sincere 
tribute to his achievements and wisdom. But I would, however, 
prefer to describe him, as some have done, as the young Dr. Munshi 
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who seems to become younger as time passes. Youth is not so 
much an attribute of the body as of the mind. And Dr. Munshi 
who thinks clearly and looks to the future with such hope and 
confidence must be regarded as 82 years young. 

Dr. Munshi who is only two years younger than the Indian 
National Congress which he served all his life, has scored 82, not 
out, and is well set in for his century. Let us all join together in 
wishing him long life and good health to continue to serve the 
country and to promote the cause of democraqr, secularism, 
national integration, religious fulfilment and cultural renaissance 
among the masses of the people which are so dear to his heart 
and so great a national need at present. 




NATIONAL AFFAIRS 




1 

I AM VERY happy to have this opportunity of speaking to you 
on the eve of Indei^dence Day. At midnight it will be exactly 
20 years since that historic moment when India awoke to life and 
freedom. That moment saw the fulfilment of the dearest wish of 
every Indian heart for which numberless of our countrymen had 
worked and suffered for over a* century until, under the inspired 
leadership of Gandhiji, their demand became irresistible. 

“Freedom,” Jawaharlal Nehru reminded us on that midnight 
occasion, “brings responsibilities and burdens and we have to face 
them in the spirit of a free and disciplined people.” How have 
we met this challenge during the last two decades and how do we 
propose to meet it in the years to come are questions we, each 
one of us. should ask ourselves today. For the challenge addresses 
itself to each one of us, each one in his assigned field has to bring 
forth his best response, for each one of us has to contribute, even 
if it be by laying just one brick, well and truly, to the grand edi¬ 
fice which is the India of our dreams. 

The rehabilitation, consequent on partition, ot a vast multi¬ 
tude of some ten million refugees, most of whom had left behind 
everything they possessed, was the first enormous task that con¬ 
fronted the newly independent state and it is to our credit that 
all were resettled and integrated into the population. This could 
hardly have been possible had it not been for the fortitude and 
self-reliance shown by the migrants themselves. Not only did 
they succeed in rebuilding their lives, but they acted as a transfu¬ 
sion bringing a new vigour to the communities in which they 
settled. 

Within two years of our independence, by the end of 1949, 
the Constituent Assembly had completed its task of drawing up 
the political framework within which we could hope to achieve the 
aspirations of our people, and on the 26th January, 1950, India be¬ 
came a Republic with a Constitution pledging it to secure for all its 
citizens Justice, Liberty, and Equality. By justice we meant not only 
political justice but also social and economic justice and equal 
opportunity for all. The Constitution itself abolished untoucha- 
bility and discrimination of all kinds, but it was necessary to en¬ 
sure that the socially and economically backward and the under¬ 
privileged should be able to compete on equal terms with their 

Broadcast to the Nation on the eve of Independence Day, August 14,1967 
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fellowmen. We have paid special attention to the needs of the so- 
callcd Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, mainly in the 
matter of education and employment opportunities. 

In order to secure economic justice for the vast majority of 
our people who live by agriculture, one of the first steps in land 
reform was the abolition of intermediaries and the vesting of land 
in the tiller. We have also given them an effective voice in matters 
that concern them most intimately by the institution of Panchayati 
Raj. 

Equality of opportunity can come only as a result of mass 
education. Though we have not yet been able to provide free and 
compulsory education for all children up to the age of 14 as envi¬ 
saged by the Constitution, by the end of 1966 it was estimated 
that 78.5 per cent of the children between the age of 6 and 11 were 
attending schools, and by 1970 it is expected that this figure will 
have risen to 92 per cent. In the matter of secondary and higher 
education, we can claim to have made remarkable progress. 

For the last IS years we have been engaged in a series of inten¬ 
sive programmes for raising the standard of living of our people 
and the economic development of our country. Our first Five Year 
Plan for the period 1951-1956 involved an outlay of Rs. 19,600 
millions in the public sector and Rs. 18,000 millions in the private 
sector. During this Plan, agricultural production increased by 22 
per cent, industrial production by 39 per cent and the national 
income rose by 18.4 per cent. The second Plan was twice as big 
as the first and raised agricultural production by a further 20 per 
cent, industrial production by 41 per cent and the increase in the 
national income was 20 per cent. The third Plan was nearly double 
the second, but because of external aggression in the second and 
fourth years of the Plan and a fall in agricultural output owing to 
adverse weather conditions in three of the five years, it failed to 
achieve the expected increase in the national income. Neverthe¬ 
less. the rate of growth in key industries was more than 15 per cent 
per annum and very considerable achievements were registered 
in irrigation, power, transport and the social services. 

Compared to 1950, we now produce four times as much steel, 
nearly five times as much electricity and fifteen times as much 
aluminium. We produce Rs. 230 lakhs worth of machine tools 
against Rs. 34 lakhs before. The mileage of roads has been doubled 
and the areas under irrigation quadrupled. Bhakra. Tungabhadra, 
Nagarjunasagar. to name only some of our new major irrigation 
works, along with their vast canal systems, are projects such as 

rival those in any oher part of the world. But still more significant 
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is the fact that we have now established the base on which all our 
future development can proceed. We already have the capacity to 
build most of the heavy machinery and other equipment we may 
require. 

Our development has undoubtedly been oriented towards 
industrialisation and inevitably the same spectacular results have 
not been achieved in agriculture, but it would be vin:ong to assume 
that this important sector of the economy has been neglected. The 
scheme of community development blocks now covers the whole 
country. The production of foodgrains increased from S4.4 million 
tons in 1950 to 72.3 million tons in 1966 which was admittedly 
one of our worst years. But even on the performance of our best 
years there is still a very great gap between our production and the 
needs of our growing population, quite apart from the increasing 
demand as the level of the standard of living rises. The use of fer¬ 
tilisers and high-yielding varieties of seeds and other modern 
techniques could produce enough for our needs even without any 
increase in acreage, and it is on this that we have to concentrate 
in the immediate future. Hitherto the problem has been to persuade 
our farmers to adopt new techniques but now a deep psychological 
change has come about and it is they who are pressing for the 
provision of greater and more up-to-date facilities. We are, it seems 
to me, poised for a major breakthrough in the matter of agricul¬ 
tural production. 

Because of the failure of the monsoon in the last two years 
we have JiRd a severe drought in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar bringing 
acute distress to some seven million people. With the coining of the 
rains this year, agricultural operations have commenced again 
and it is to be hoped that with a normal harvest the worst will be 
over. But we must see to it that the experience of this year is not 
forgotten. Even though it may not be possible to provide irriga¬ 
tion everywhere, a minimum supply of water for both humans 
and cattle must be assured in every village, independent of the 
vagaries of the climate. 

1 have spent much time in reviewing the past, but what of 
the future? The loans we have received from friendly countries to 
assist us in our development plans will have to be repaid and 
meanwhile the interest on them has to be met from our earnings of 
foreign exchange. We also require exchange for our minimum 
requirements from abroad for maintenance supplies and new 
projects. The only way we can meet this liabUity is by exports, 
even though this means doing without these commodities our¬ 
selves. We must not falter now. The investment we have made 
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in our economy are about to yield their full results and soon, in 
ten years or perhaps even in five, I am sure we shall see our 
country as the centre of a great economic change which will have 
its impact not only on our own 500 millions but on the whole of 
Asia and Africa. 

Unlike the three previous occasions when a single political 
party was returned to office at the Centre and in almost all the 
States, the General Elections this year brought into power Gov¬ 
ernments of differing political complexions. This is no extraordi¬ 
nary development. Our Constitution envisaged and was designed 
for such a contingency. Indeed, it may be said that our system 
IS now being tested for the first time. Since every Government is 
concerned primarily with the good of the people of its State, 
there need be no conflict between the Centre and the States or bet¬ 
ween one State and another. Any differences of points of view 
can be adjusted where there is goodwill and a desire to serve the 
common weal and these, 1 think, one can venture to presuppose. 
But stability is vital now that we are at the turning point of our 
development programmes and we cannot afford to allow ourselves 
to be distracted from our purpose. 

Now. more than ever, we need to exercise those qualities of 
self-control and discipline that won for us the independence that 
we shall be celebrating tomorrow. I am sure that that spirit is 
not lacking in my people and that they will meet the challenge 
of the future with faith and confidence and hard devoted work, 
each in his allotted field of service. May you all prosper in unity 
and bring credit and glory to our people is my humble prayer this 
day 


2 

I T GIVES me great pleasure to welcome all of you to this annual 
conference. As many here today are attending this conference for 
the first time, I may explain that the object of these meetings is to 
provide an opportunity for an informal exchange of views and ex¬ 
periences among yourselves and with the Prime Minister and other 

Inaugurating the conference of State Governors, New Delhi, November 
10, 1967 
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representatives of the Government at the Centre. This has proved 
v^ useful in the past and it is likely to be even more so now since, 
following the General Elections this year, we have for the first time 
Governments in several States whose political complexions are 
different from that of the Central Government and also from one 
another. In these conditions the conference has an enlarged scope 
for promoting understanding of one another’s problems and thus 
fostering harmonious relations between the constituent units of our 
republic. 

In May this year, we said farewell to Or. S. Radhakrishnan 
who retired on the expiry of his term from the office of President 
which he had filled with great distinction and in which he won uni¬ 
versal respect and affection. We wish him many years of health 
and happiness in his retirement. 

During the twelve months since this conference last met, 
several Governors—Shri V. V. Giri whom we are fortunate to 
have still with us as Vice-President, His Highness the Maharaja 
of Mysore, Dr. Karan Singhji. Shrimati Padmaja Naidu, Shri 
Biswanath Das, Dr. Sampurnanand and Shri Damle—have demit- 
ted oflBce. We arc grateful to them for their valuable services to 
the nation and wish them well in the future. We welcome those 
who have filled their places and are representing their States here 
for the first time. 

In February this year, the nation went to the polls through¬ 
out the country in the fourth General Elections. About 18,870 can¬ 
didates contested 4,083 seats in Parliamentary and Legislative 
Assembly constituencies. Some 119.5 million voters, representing 
about 48 per cent of the electorate, exercised their franchise. The 
orderly manner in which the elections were conducted reflects 
great credit on the State Governments for the efficiency of their 
arrangements. It also testifies to the political awareness of our 
people and their inherent belief in democratic processes. 

For the past 20 years, with the exception of one or two short 
interludes in certain States, we have had Governments at the 
Centre and in all the States owing allegiance to the same political 
party, the Indian National Congress. Now that position has 
changed and the Governments in several States have been drawn 
from parties, or coalitions of parties, different both from the 
Government at the Centre and from one another. Inevitably the 
question has been uppermost in people’s minds whether this might 
lead to disharmony between the Centre and the States. It is not 
unusual in a federal set-up for Central and State Governments 
to be of different political complexions and there are many pre¬ 
cedents for this in countries having such Constitutions. Our own 
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Constitution, which some jurists describe as quasi-federal, com¬ 
prehensively defines the respective roles of the Centre and the 
States and the division of power between them. This has been 
adequately illustrated during the past two decades during which 
our political system has worked very effectively; for it must not 
be supposed that during this period the State Governments were 
subservient to the Centre or any less zealous in promoting the 
special interests of their own people. Besides, over the years 
various extraKX)nstitutional institutions for promoting co-opera¬ 
tion and understanding within the Union have been established 
and have operated very successfully and these will continue to do 
so. Given goodwill and a sense of responsibility for the welfore 
of the country as a whole, there is no reason to fear that dishar¬ 
mony will interfere with the effective working of our political 
institutions or impede our economic progress. 

It can, 1 think, be said that during the past year the position 
in regard to law and order has been generally satisfactory in the 
country as a whole. Most of the incidents that have occurred 
have been purely local in character and of a transient nature. It 
is when incidents begin to form a pattern and are likely to have 
repercussions beyond the immediate scene that we need to pay 
special attention to them and be watchful of the consequences. 
In this latter category I would place the tendency of labour to 
resort to ‘gheraos’ to enforce their demands, and the recent out¬ 
breaks of communal hostility. 

One of the primary objectives of both State and Central 
Governments throughout the past 20 years has been to secure 
for labour a fair deal and reasonable working conditions. The 
labour laws enacted and the machinery set up for their observance 
and for the settlement of disputes are a testimony to the earnest 
desire of our legislators to ensure that there should be no exploi¬ 
tation of labour in the course of the industrial revolution we have 
been planning. But such machinery can operate only within the 
framework of tiie ordinary law of the land. Any flouting of the 
latter must not only render our labour legislation infructuous 
but by retarding our industrial development result in damage to 
the interests of the workers themselves. 

The recent outbreaks of communal hostility and violence 
have come as a shock to all thinking people. We have been point¬ 
ing with justifiable pride to the amity in which our variegated 
communities have been living as a vindication of our secular 
policies and the success of our efforts at national integration. 
While we should not exaggerate the extent of the recent happen¬ 
ings, we would be very unwise if we neglected to take note of 
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them and failed to remove the causes. Accordingly, the Govern¬ 
ment of India has appointed a high-powered Commission to 
enquire into the causes and course of major communal distur¬ 
bance since August. 

We are just emerging from two successive years of unpre¬ 
cedented drought which brought untold hardship to millions 
of pur countrymen. As a result of the sustained efforts of the 
Central and State Governments and voluntary agencies and the 
fortitude and co-operation of the people in the affected areas, the 
worst consequences of so serious a drought have been averted. 
This stupendous achievement deserves greater recognition than 
it has received either at home or abroad. We must also be thank¬ 
ful for the massive aid extended during this critical period by 
friendly countries and particularly the USA, the USSR and 
Australia. 

The monsoon has been very satisfactory and we can look 
forward to a record production of foodgrains. There is. however, 
no room for complacency. We must not lose this great oppor¬ 
tunity to achieve stability on the food front The need of the 
hour is intensive procurement and the building of a buffer stock, 
'fhis calls for concerted effort on the part of all the State Govern¬ 
ments. It is unfortunate that some States still tend to think 
parochially in matters relating to food. We can no longer rely 
on imports to the extent that we did in previous years. We must 
substantially meet our needs from internal resources. The States 
that have surpluses of food have a special responsibility to dis¬ 
charge in the coming year. 

To meet the needs of our growing population, to improve the 
existing low levels of nutrition and to raise living standards gene¬ 
rally, a new strategy of agricultural development has been evol¬ 
ved. The two programmes of key importance for increasing the 
production of foodgrains are tlie cultivation of high-yielding 
varieties of paddy and wheat and hybrid varieties of jowar, bajra 
and maize over 32.5 million acres having assured irrigation or 
rainfell; and the introduction of quick-maturing varieties permit¬ 
ting the raising of two or more crops instead of one over an area 
of 30 million acres. These targets are to be achieved by 1970-71. 
A beginning was made with the high-yielding varieties programme 
in 1966-67 when the actual area covered was about 4.8 million 
acres. According to the reports received, the performance has 
been quite encouraging. A target of 15 million acr» was envi¬ 
saged for this programme during the current year. Preliminary 
reports for the kharif crop indicate that performance felt 
somewhat short of the target. Effort will have to be made to 
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exceed the target for the rabi season acreage so as to counter¬ 
balance the shortfall. For next year a target of 22.5 million acres 
under high-yielding varieties is envisaged. 

The experiment of bringing 4 lakh acres of land in the Tan- 
jore Delta area under short duration varieties of paddy, prior 
to the cultivation of the main crop, is being watched'with keen 
interest. Preliminary reports are quite encouraging. 

At the same time there is also need for substantial in¬ 
creases in the production of sugarcane, oilseeds, cotton, jute, 
tobacco and other commercial crops to meet the rising indigenous 
demand and for export The package programme approach is be¬ 
ing adopted for increasing the yield per acre of these crops, espe¬ 
cially in irrigated areas. 

The production of fertilsers is being increased on a high 
priority basis. Meanwhile imports are being made to cover the 
gap between supplies and requirements. Many of the pesticides 
needed for plant protection are already being manufactured in 
the country and the production of such chemicals enjoys a high 
priority in our industrial programme. Various measures have 
been taken to provide the credit required by our farmers. 

Recent experience has clearly demonstrated that the stability 
of our whole economic structure is dependent on satisfactory 
levels of agricultural production. That being so, no amount of 
effort on agricultural development by the Union and State 
Governments and by the people of this country can be too great. 
With our available resources and technology, it is possible for 
India to achieve self-sufficiency in food and so provide a firm 
base for our economic and social progress. 

The economic situation till recently was overshadowed by 
severe droughts which depressed farm output for two successive 
seasons and had their repercussions in other sectors of the eco¬ 
nomy. The foreign exchange situation remains difficult. Prices 
have risen and at the same time production has suffered due to 
recession of demand and shortage of raw materials. Low levels 
of agricultural production have depressed the demand for manu¬ 
factured goods and the rate of industrial growth. They have 
also curtailed the availability of agricultural raw materials and 
raised their prices. The decline in real incomes has led to a ffill 
in demand for articles such as cotton textiles and durable consu¬ 
mer goods. The general index of industrial production increased 
by only 2.7 per cent in 1966-67 against the average annual growth 
of 7.8 per cent in the first four years of the third Plan. The 
decline in the rate of growth of capital goods industries and 
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those producing metal products and transport equipment has 
been particularly marked. The low levels of output in agriculture 
and certain industries has, in turn, affected demand for transport, 
thus leading to a decline in output in the engineering and ancil* 
lary industries. 

A number of measures have been taken to step up industrial 
production. The effect of these measures will be felt only over 
a period. With the prospect of a rise in agricultural production, 
an appreciable pick-up in industrial output can be reasonably 
hoped for later this year. 

The balance of payments situation remains difficult. Exports 
were smaller by 134 million dollars in 1966-67 as compared to 
1965-66, and the balance of trade during the first four months 
of the current financial year has shown a deterioration of 12 mil¬ 
lion dollars compared with the corresponding period last year. 
With a view to giving a fillip to the export of a large number of 
items, various promotion measures have been strengthened. 

During 1966-67, almost the entire amount of Rs. 657 crores, 
i.e., 900 million dollars pledged by the Consortium countries for 
financing non-project imports was made available. Meeting 
again in April 1967, the Consortium indicated a target figure of 
Rs. 975 crores, that is, 1,300 million dollars, for new aid in non¬ 
project form, including food assistance, during 1967-68. Against 
this, firm indications given so far amount to 582 million dollars. 
Project assistance from Consortium and non-Consortium countries 
during the current y^r has not been substantial. In this con¬ 
nection, the shortfall in exports is a matter of concern, especially 
when the burden of debt service charges has been increasing. 

Another disquieting factor in the economy is the continuous 
rise in the price level. As a result of the overall shortage, there 
was a substantial rise in the price of foodgrains and many other 
agricultural commodities which, in turn, led to increases in prices 
of ma nufa ctured goods. Wholesale prices rose by 16.5 per cent 
during 1966-67, that is. at about the same rate as in the preceding 
year. The price rise has been sharpest in the case of food articles. 
In order to mitigate the hardship to the consumers, the sale of 
foodgrains was subsidised. 

In view of the fact that the monsoon this year has turned out 
to be normal, the price situation may be expected to take a favour¬ 
able turn in the next few months. The upward trend in the prices 
of cereals has been arrested. The prices of several articles such 
as oilseeds and oils, raw jute, raw cotton are now low^ as com¬ 
pared to earlier peak levels. 
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The stresses and strains that we experience today are not due 
to any inherent weakness in the economy. Th^ are the result 
of several adverse factors not within our control and also due to 
the desire for development at a fast rate. The major objective 
before us is to combat inflationary trends and at the same time 
to revive industrial production and exports. This calls for strict 
economy in all spheres of activities, public and private, and the 
most efflcienl use of resources in Imnd. The current budgetary 
policy of the Union Government was framed with this aim in 
view. Looking ahead, the prospects for a higher rate of growth 
are brighter now than at any time during the last two years. 

In July this year, the Prime Minister announced the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s general agreement with the recommendations of 
the Administrative Reforms Commission on “the Machinery of 
Planning”, in coming to its decision, the Government took the 
opportunity of the conference of Chief Ministers to seek their 
views. The Commission recognised the necessity of national 
planning for the social and economic benefit of the country. They 
felt that the role of the Planning Commission should be mainly 
to formulate Plans and to evaluate Plan performance. It should 
not be burdened with any executive functions. The National 
Development Council has been reconstituted and its role and 
functions redefined. Its primary purpose will be to prescribe 
guidelines for the formulation of the national Plan, and to con¬ 
sider the national Plan as formulated by the Planning Commission 
and other important questions of social and economic policies 
affecting national development. It will review the working of the 
Plan from time to time and recommend such measures as ace 
necessary to achieve its aims. The National Development Coun¬ 
cil will make its recommendations to the Central and State 
Governments. It will be for the State Governments to consider 
what arrangements they wish to make to deal with planning at 
the State and lower levels. These wUl be discussed and settled 
between the Central and State Governments from time to time. 

The Annual Plan for 1966-67 was formulated under certain 
emergent conditions. It was conditioned by the stresses and 
strains in the economy arising from external aggression, suspension 
of foreign aid, the severe drought over large parts of the country 
and deterioration in the price situation. The Plan gave the 
highest priority to agricultural production and to ancillaiy acti¬ 
vities catering to the needs of agriculture. Because of its crucial 
importance, the f^Uy planning programme was ^so given a 
higher priority. Priority was also given to the projects and 
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schemes which would assist in promoting exports or fecilitate 
import substitution. The bulk of the outlay proposed in the 
public sector was in respect of continuing schemes, especially 
those which could be quickly completed and brought to ^ition. 
Expenditure on new construction was kept down to the mini¬ 
mum. More intensive use of existing institutions and facilities 
and their expansion was preferred to the setting up of new 
institutions. 

As against the Plan provision of Rs. 2,250 crores in the public 
sector for 1966-67, the actual outlay is estimated at Rs. 2,221 
crores. In real terms, the achievement would be somewhat 
lower because of the upward movement of prices. The national 
income increased by al^ut 3.2 per cent in 1966-67 as compared 
to a decline of 3.7 per cent during the previous year. 

Although seasonal factors inhibited increase in the output 
of foodgrains, the gain in terms of the creation of production 
potential should not be ignored. Schemes of minor irrigation, 
soil conservation and plant protection made good progress. 
Major and medium irrigation schemes provided an additional 
irrigation potential of 2.2 million acres of which 1.6 million were 
utilised during the year. Special emphasis is now being placed 
on the exploitation of groundwater as a support to flow irrigation. 

I have already referred to the factors which inhibited the 
growth of industrial production and retarded the expansion of 
transport and ancillary services. A redeeming feature of the 
situation was that certain industries catering to agricultural re¬ 
quirements. for example, fertilisers, pumping sets and pesticides, 
showed a significant increase in output over the year. 

In the social service sector, general education maintained 
a steady rate of progress. In the health sector, only continuing 
schemes such as those for eradication of malaria, smallpox and 
control of trachoma and goitre were taken up. As regards 
family planning, a number of steps were taken during the year 
to achieve a major breakthrough. A separate Department of 
Family Planning was created in the Ministry of Health to provide 
leadership and direction to the programme. The preparatory 
work having been completed, it is expected that the family 
planning programme will gather momentum during the current 
year. Obviously the achievement of concrete results in this fidd 
will take much longer, probably a decade or two. 

The Annual Plan for the current financial year has provided 
for an outlay of Rs. 2,246 crores in the public sector as compared 
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to the corresponding figure of Rs. 2,221 crores for 1966^7. The 
bulk of the outlay is in respect of continuing schemes. 

In the past 15 years of planned development, we have 
achieved a phenomenal extension of education throughout the 
land. But we are still faced with the tragic problem of mass 
illiteracy, particularly among our rural population. There are 
about 350 million illiterates in the country. According to the 
1961 Census, 72.8 per cent of the people between the ages of 25 
and 44 were illiterate and 61.6 per cent of those between the 
ages of 15 and 19. 

The progress of adult literacy has been slow and though 
our successive Plans have made provision for reducing illiteracy, 
our efforts so far have not had the impact we could wish. Educa¬ 
tion being a State subject, the main responsibility for the eradi¬ 
cation of illiteracy falls in the jurisdiction of the State Govern¬ 
ments. In the draft outline of the fourth Plan, a target of 5 
million persons to be made literate was laid down and tentative 
provision of Rs. 41.7 crores was made, which was distributed 
among the States according to their needs. It has, however, 
been revealed that State Governments have accorded a very low 
priority to the eradication of illiteracy with the result that they 
have not been able to utilise the amounts provided for this. The 
Education Commission has recommended a dual strategy, 
namely, a Selective Approach and a Mass Approach. Under the 
Selective Approach it has suggested that industrial and com- 
merciiil concerns should take up literacy programmes as essential 
ingredients of their schemes. Under the Mass Approach the 
Commission recommends “a determined mobilisation of all 
available educated men and women in the country to constitute 
a force to combat illiteracy.” 

There is need for a new and vigorous approach to the subject 
of literacy. If each department and each industry takes up the 
responsibility of wiping out illiteracy in its own sector, the 
problem will be capable of solution within 10 to 15 years. 

In international affairs we have continued to pursue our 
policy of avoiding alignment with Power Blocs and of working 
for the lessening of tensions and the restoration of peace wherever 
there has been conflict. We have supported, and will con¬ 
tinue to support, every effort that might bring about a cessation 
of the war in Vietnam and open the way to a settlement by nego¬ 
tiation. At the United Nations our representatives have striven 
ceaselessly to evolve the basis for a settiement of tlte situation in 
West Asia within what we regard as the norms of international 
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behaviour and without sacrifice of the national dignity and 
sovereignty of the Arab nations. We have repeatedly expressed 
our wish to normalise our relations with our neighbour Pakistan 
and with China also. It has pained us deeply that China should 
instead have reasserted her hostility towards us by wanton attacks 
on our security forces at Nathu La and Cho La. 

Our relations with our other neighbours have continued to 
be close and cordial. Our Deputy Prime Minister recently 
returned from a visit to Nepal where he was received with great 
friendliness and goodwill and where he was able to reassure the 
Nepalese people of the friendship of the Indian people and our 
desire to help Nepal in every way possible in her social and 
economic development. We ourselves have just had the great 
pleasure of receiving among us the Governor-General of Ceylon 
and so of reciprocating to some extent the warm and generous 
welcome that country accorded to our Prime Minister last month. 

I trust the exchange of views at this conference will help all 
of us to appreciate the nature of the work of national development 
that lies ahead of us and to which the Governors by their sane 
counsel make a significant contribution. 


O N THE EVE of the nineteenth Republic Day. I greet my coun¬ 
trymen at home and abroad and convey to them my sincerest 
best wishes for the future. 

Our Republic has completed eighteen years of existence and 
has come of age. This is. indeed, a moment for calm introspect 
tion and reflection on where we stand and how we should pro¬ 
ceed further in our onward march to bring peace and prosperity 
to our millions. 

As I so reflect, my first feeling, a feeling which I am sure you 
would share, is one of thankfulness that we have been able to get 
through the past year which was undoubtedly one of the most 
difficult that we have had to face. Another season of drought 
would have confronted us with a food situation that might have 
gone beyond our capacity to control. As it was, there were many 

Broadcast to the Nation on the eye of R^ublic Day, January 25, 196 
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anxious months and large numbers of our people, specially in 
Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, were in acute distress. But thanlra to 
the assistance of friends and to our own efforts and. most of all 
to the fortitude of the people themselves, we have managed to 
meet the challenge and to avoid the worst consequences of a 
famine. True, we are not yet quite out of the wood, but as. on 
my tours, I look upon the smiling countryside, my heart is lifted 
by a sense of renewed promise and of confidence in our land and 
its people and I feel assured that we are poised for a significant 
breakthrough in agricultural production which in a sense is the 
base of our economy. I would like to make a special appeal to 
our farmers and cultivators to leave no stone unturned in achiev¬ 
ing maximum production which alone can lead to our economic 
stability. 

During recent months we have experienced an economic 
recession following a fall in the demand for manufactured goods 
and a consequent slowing down of industrial production. Among 
the many factors that brought this about, the largest single factor 
has been the decline in agricultural production with its conse¬ 
quent effect on the purchasing power of a very large section of 
our population. With the prospect of two good harvests bring¬ 
ing money to the cultivators, a substantial part of the problem 
will have been solved. But we are still faced with the difficult 
position in regard to our balance of payments and our require¬ 
ment of foreign exchange. 

The United Nations Conference on Trade and Development, 
which will be held in Delhi in February will, we sincerely hope, 
lead to the opening up of new and vdder avenues of trade 
between the developing and the industrialised countries. But we 
may not forget that we are living in a highly competitive world, 
and if we are to sell our goods abroad, they must be able to com¬ 
pare, both in quality and in price, with those of other countries. 
It is seemingly a paradox that, though our level of wages is lower 
than in the highly developed countries, the goods that we produce 
are not cheaper but sometimes even more expensive and, conse¬ 
quently, more difficult to sell. We cannot obviously lower wages. 
TTie only answer, therefore, is increased productivity by the best 
and most efficient utilisation of our manpower and resources. I 
appeal to all workers in industry and in office establishments to 
make this possible, by hard, conscientious, efficient work and to 
“fill the unfor^ving minute with sixty seconds worth of distance 
run”. 

A progressive agriculture and prosperous industry require a 
suitable political, social and cultural climate. It is only a united 
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nation, living an orderly life of hard work and well-earned leisure, 
administering its affairs efficiently, that can attain economic stabi* 
lity. If we allow the energies of the nation to be wasted in 
futfle conflicts, the prospect indeed will be bleak. Our people, 
in their wisdom, have chosen the democratic state as the frame 
of their national life. But we should never forget that democracy 
is not simply a mechanical arrangement of rule by the majority. 
It implies a widespread and commonly accepted moral sense. It 
is only this moral authority that can make up for the deficiencies 
of a developing country by calling forth the best in each one of 
us. It imposes on each citizen the duty of the best possible. It 
presupposes a quality of character which each citizen should exert 
himself to attain. 

Many things can happen to bring our young democracy to 
disrepute and I would beg of every citizen of this country to scru¬ 
pulously avoid the pitfalls some of which I would like to men¬ 
tion here when taking stock of our situation. The first deadly 
pitfall is violence. Violence is the very negation of the true spirit 
and temper of democracy and should be totally eliminated from 
our national life as a method of finding solutions to problems. 
I regret to say that we still have to find an answer to our present 
tendency to take individual political issues to the streets. Unruly 
demonstrations, which often lead to the breaking of the law and 
not infrequently to tragic loss of life, cannot be accepted as the 
way of settling what are often complex issues. On the other 
hand, some ways must be found of dispelling frustration and the 
feeling that it is only by such extreme measures that grievances 
can be ventilated and redressed. 

The second serious pitfall Is indiscipline, indiscipline in the 
political parties, indiscipline in our deliberative bodies, indis¬ 
cipline in our educational institutions. Democracy postulates a 
self-imposed discipline. Democracy allows full freedom of dis¬ 
cussion, but once after discussion a consensus is reached or a 
majority decision taken, if has to be honestly and cheerfully im¬ 
plemented. Everyone of us partaking in the democratic process 
should constantly put himself the question if he is imposing this 
democratic discipline on himself, for only so can he make demo¬ 
cracy workable. And each one of us should vividly realise that 
even if he has to criticise some of the proposals and measures of 
the Government, his loyalty to the state is unquestionable. Gov¬ 
ernments can and do change, but the state goes on and claims 
as a moral entity the unquestioning loyalty of its citizens. It is 
the citizens who by their constant endeavour clothe the state with 
its moral quality and make it the embodiment of absolute values 
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to which one gives free allegiance. It is our privilege to have 
been called upon to build up this new state of an aiicicnt people 
in the formative years of its existence. Let each one of us devote 
himself to the fascinating task whole-heartedly. It is a great and 
noble task which will not be accomplished by just repeating some 
words, or by breaking window panes, or thoughtlessly destroying 
state property; it will require the dedicated and disciplined toil of 
all of us generation after generation. I appeal to all my people 
and sp^ially to the youth to realise the significance of this splen¬ 
did task and devote themselves to it with all their strength. I am 
sure the task will get done by theit endeavours. 

During the last eight months, I have had the pleasure and 
privilege of visiting most of the States of the Indian Union, meet¬ 
ing a large number of people from all walks of life and also com¬ 
ing into close contact with several units of our smart and effi¬ 
cient defence forces. I feel happy to be able to tell you that I 
firmly believe that our constitutional structure and the pillars that 
support it, like the hearts of our people, are perfectly sound and 
I appeal to all to stand united as one nation facing manfully all 
the problems that may confront us. 

Let me on this happy day wish you, in all sincerity. God¬ 
speed in all your undertakings so that you may contribute your 
mite towards the enchanting task of building up the New India 
of our dreams. It is my fervent hope that this ancient land will 
ever remain a mighty democratic nation and take its rightful 
place in the comity of nations. 


4 

I AM HAPPY to welcome you to this first session of the New 
Year. 

The past year has been challenging and difficult. The coun¬ 
try passed through the second successive year of unprecedented 
drought and scarcity. Considering the disasters that accompanied 
famines in the past, we can take justifiable pride at the manner 
in which the entire nation rose to meet the grave threat posed to 
the very lives of millions of our countrymen. This was possible 

Address to Parliament, New Delhi, February 12, 1968 
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because of timely and sustained action by the Central and State 
Governments; the dedicated services rendered by voluntary 
organisations; the generous and timely support of friendly nations: 
the hard work and efficiency of our workers in every concerned 
field; and above all, the unbending spirit and fortitude of the 
people of the affected areas themselves. 

While a year ago the prospects looked bleak and there were 
dark forebodings about the future, the clouds are now beginning 
to lift. The production of foodgrains is expected to be better this 
year than at any time in the past. Preliminary estimates place 
production at around 95 million tonnes which would be about 
20 million tonnes more than in 1966-67 and 6 million tonnes more 
than the previous record production of 1964-65. With this increa.se 
in production, the food situation is expected to be easier. However, 
a significant portion of this crop will naturally go towards filling 
empty larders or building up depleted inventories. To bring sta¬ 
bility to the food situation, it is essential to build up a sufficiently 
large buffer stock. It is also necessary to maintain a requisite level 
of public distribution of foodgrains at controlled rates. Towards 
these ends. Government are maximising efforts at internal procure¬ 
ment and endeavouring to build buffer stocks of the order of ? 
million tonnes. All this requires mobilisation of domestic pro¬ 
duction. In addition, some imports from abroad will still be 
necessary. 

While favourable weather conditions have contributed to the 
increase in production, there is no doubt that a substantial break¬ 
through has been achieved in the field of agricultural production 
by the use of improved techniques. While in 1966-67 five million 
acres were sown with high-yielding varieties of seeds. 6 million 
acres were covered in the last Kharif season alone and a further 
9 million acres are expected to be covered in the current Rabi 
season. Production of commercial crops like cotton, jute, sugar¬ 
cane, tobacco, groundnuts is also expected to increase. The minor 
irrigation programme will cover an additional area of over 3 
million acres. There has been an impressive increase in the use 
of fertilisers; thus the consumption of nitrogenous fertilisers in 
the current year will be about twice that in 1965-66. The area 
covered by plant protection measures this year is expected to be 
about three-quarters more than last year. There have been strik¬ 
ing increases in the supplies of tractors, power tillers, pumps, 
diesel engines and improved implements to farmers, llie 
arrangements for supply of agricultural credit have been 
strengthened. Progress continues to be made in the implementa¬ 
tion of programmes of agricultural education, training, research 
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and extension. The development programme for agriculture 
aims at securing national self-suflRciency in foodgrains within the 
shortest possible time. 

The increased agricultural production has resulted in a 
substantial increase in national income, which is expected to be 
about 10.8 per cent higher in the current year than in 1966-67. 
Improved agricultural performance ha« also reduced the upward 
pressure on prices. Over the year as a whole, the increase in 
wholesale prices was 5.7 per cent as against 16 per cent during 
1966. While the prospects of achieving a reasonable measure of 
price stability are good, it will be necessary, as I have already 
said, to continue with the system of public distribution of food- 
grains and to exercise discipline in respect of fiscal, monetary and 
income policies. 

The severe drought of the last two years adversely affected 
industrial output because industries based on agriculture could 
not secure adequate supplies of raw material and there was also a 
fall in demand due to reduction in incomes. Some capital and 
producer goods industries faced slackened demand because of 
restricted investment outlays. The slowing down of industrial 
expansion has affected employment opportunities, particularly for 
skilled manpower. Selective measures were adopted by Govern¬ 
ment to stimulate the output of goods both for export and for the 
domestic market; these included the selective liberalisation of 
credit, placing of advance orders by public sector undertakings, 
and avoidance of import of items which could be manufactured 
indigenously. Improved agricultural production and the conse¬ 
quent rise in national income are expected to stimulate demand 
for a variety of industrial products during the coming year. 

The persistent upward movement of costs and prices, 
together with the .sharp decline in agricultural production during 
the last two years, adversely affected the competitiveness of our 
exports. However, with increased production of foodgrains and 
of agricultural raw materials for industry, the outlook for exports 
in the coming year is encouraging. In the first seven months of 
the current financial year, exports were 5.7 per cent higher than 
in the corresponding period of 1966-67. The engineering 
industries have secured substantial export orders. As industrial 
production picks up, it is to be hoped that we shall be able to 
produce more for overseas markets. 

Government continue to help producers and manufacturers 
to increase and diveraify production and develop marketing skills 
and competence. The endeavour to improve export opportunities 
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for our products and induce importing countries to provide 
favourable conditions for them has been pressed through multi¬ 
lateral negotiations, bilateral agreements and the day-to-day 
contacts of our missions abroad. The Agreements reached with 
the Socialist countries will help to sustain the expansion which 
has been achieved in our trade with them. The successful com¬ 
pletion of the Kennedy round of negotiations will bring to our 
exporters new opportunities for the export of some of our goods 
to Market economies. The Tripartite Economic Co-operation 
Agreement concluded with the UAR and Yugoslavia will help 
to increase our mutual trade and provide a basis for expanding 
the area of commercial co-operation with other developing 
countries. The expansion of exports remains a national objective 
of the highest priority and will be pursued with vigour. 

The adverse balance of trade and the substantial burden of 
debt servicing, combined with unavoidable imports of foodgrains 
and raw materials for export production, have continued to make 
our foreign exchange position difficult over the year. Govern¬ 
ment have sought the co-operation of friendly countries and inter¬ 
national institutions in finding a solution to the debt service 
problem. A measure of assistance to relieve the burden of debt 
was obtained during the year and further discussions continue. 
Nevertheless, there was a decline in the foreign exchange reserves 
and it became necessary to obtain further short-term assistance 
from the International Monetary Fund. 

In any scheme for promoting a more efficient handling of 
our international trade, the development of our merchant shipping 
and port facilities occupies a place of crucial importance. In this 
respect Govermnent have taken a number of important steps, in¬ 
cluding development of Tuticorin and Mangalore ports, construc¬ 
tion of Haldia docks, expansion of the facilities at the existing 
major ports, reorganisation and modernisation of Hindustan 
Shipyard and the setting up of a second shipyard in the public 
sector at Cochin for the construction of bulk carriers of 66,000 
dead weight tons with facilities for repairs to ships up to 85.000 
dead weight tons. As for our merchant shipping, the tonnage 
has now reached a total of approximately two million gross 
registered tons. Government have set up a Commission to exa¬ 
mine comprehensively the problems relating to the finances and 
economics of major ports, including their modernisation. 

No annual survey will be complete without reference to the 
vitally important programme of family planning. This pro¬ 
gramme made rapid strides during the year. Its acceptability 
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Spread to many new sections of rural as well as urban population. 
Over 2.85 million men and women are estimated to be covered 
under the various family planning programmes. This repre¬ 
sents the highest figure reached in any single year so far. How¬ 
ever, in order to reach the objective of reducing the annual birth¬ 
rate from approximately 40 per thousand to 25. an even greater 
and sustained effort will be required. With this end in view, 
it is proposed to bring over 6 million additional couples within 
the ambit of family planning methods and services during the 
next year. Government have also under consideration certain 
other measures vitally related to population control. 

As one looks to the future, the foremost task which the Gov¬ 
ernment have set themselves lies in imparting a new dynamism 
to the economy which is recovering from the severe set-backs 
suffered during the last two years. Government believe that it 
is only through the process of planning that the difficulties can 
be overcome and the countiy can go forward in its social and 
economic development. 

The Plamiing Commission is engaged in the formulation of 
the fourth Five Year Plan which will now commence from April 
1969. Meanwhile, planning for development has been on the 
basis of Annual Plans. The Annual Plan for 1968-69 will be 
shortly laid before you. Both the Government and the Planning 
Commission were naturally anxious that the Plan should be ready 
in time to be incorporated in the Budget for 1968-69. 

The formulation of our Plans calls for an examination of 
a number of questions. Among these the most important relate 
to mobilisation of resources, increasing the efficiency and pro¬ 
ductivity of public sector enterprises and the proper utilisation 
of science and technology. There cannot be adequate mobili¬ 
sation of internal resources without a much higher rate of domestic 
savings, both public as well as private. This, in turn, presup¬ 
poses a regime of self-denial and self-restraint without which 
we cannot move forward. In order to stimulate effective mobili¬ 
sation of resources. Government are considering various 
measures to simplify tax laws, rationalise taxation procedures 
and streamline the collection machinery. 

Government are conscious of the need for urgently raising 
the efficiency of the public sector. They are reviewing the orga¬ 
nisation and working of this sector in ffie context of the advice 
tendered by several expert bodies. Among the aspects under 
special examination are better management, a mors rational and 
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a carefully thought out personnel policy, improved labour rela¬ 
tions and effective economies through a more rigorous enforce¬ 
ment of priorities and evaluation. 

Members will recall that during the last session of 
Parliament, the Deputy Prime Minister made a statement on 
Government’s decision to bring general insurance under social 
control. In the current session. Government propose to intro¬ 
duce a Bill to give effect to the decisions contained in that state¬ 
ment. 

I referred to the importance which Government attach 
to the application of science and technology to our economic 
development. With this end in view. Government’s policy is to 
bring together, in productive and creative partnership, our scien¬ 
tific research establishments, governmental machinery and 
industry. 

During the year under review, the Tbumba Equatorial 
Rocket Launching Station was formally dedicated. The first 
Rohini rocket developed at the centre was successfully launched 
from Thumba. The Experimental Satellite Communication 
Earth Station at Ahmedabad has been completed and a new 
station will be set up at Arvi. In the field of nuclear -power, the 
Tarapore Atomic Power Project is expected to be commissioned 
this year. Two more nuclear power stations are under 
construction. 

Government are conscious of the fact that our administra¬ 
tive structure must not only respond to changing needs but also 
command the confidence of the people. In order to achieve 
these purposes, the Administrative Reforms Commission was set 
up. It has produced a series of reports which have evoked wide 
interest. It is for the first time that a comprehensive enquiry of 
this kind has been undertaken in our country. The Commission 
had addressed itself to the problem of redressing grievances of 
citizens and had made certain recommendations. Government 
have now decided to set up a statutory machinery to enquire 
into complaints alleging corruption or injustice arising out of 
maladministration. The machinery will be headed by a Lokpal 
who will have authority to enquire into the allegations arising 
out of administrative acts of Central Ministers and Secretaries. 
The Lokpal will also co-ordinate the working of two other 
functionaries of the status of Lokayuktas. The first will primarily 
go into allegations of corruption and the second into other allega¬ 
tions made against Central Government servants lower in rank 
than Secretaries. A Bill on the subject will be introduced in 
Parliament during the present session. 
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There are certain aspects of our national life which are a 
source of constant concern to Government. Unemployment, 
specially amongst educated and technically qualified youth, is 
naturally a matter of disquiet. However, there are no easy, 
short-term solutions. These problems can only be solved in the 
measure that our economic growth provides increasing employ¬ 
ment opportunities which wiU absorb the output of our educa¬ 
tional and technical institutions as well as take care of 
population increases. The Planning Commission is critically 
re-examining the earlier forecast of our manpower requirements. 
In the meantime. Government earnestly hope that our young 
men and women, conscious of the dignity of labour, will not 
hesitate to accept such employment opportunities as might be 
available at present even if the work involved does not measure 
up to their technical qualifications. 

The socio-economic advancement of the hitherto under¬ 
privileged sections of our society—the Scheduled Castes, the 
Scheduled Tribes and the Backward Classes, remains a matter 
of the utmost interest and concern to Government. While a 
great deal has been done to ameliorate their position. Govern¬ 
ment are conscious that more remains to be done. In this r^pect, 
too. the final answer to our problem lies in the speedy growth of 
our economy. 

Both in the short-term and in the longer perspective, all 
our hopes for economic recovery and further growth depend on 
orderly functioning of our democratic institutions, the hard work 
of our people, their sense of self-discipline, the productivity of 
their labour and the maintenance of industrial peace. 

It is a matter of concern that there has been a recrudes¬ 
cence of divisive forces causing conflicts and violence either 
in the name of region, or language or community. This 
is a matter for deep national concern transcending party affilia¬ 
tions. It was in recognition of this that both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment had given their unqualified support to efforts being made 
to curb communalism. The appointment of a Commission of 
Inquiry headed by a former Judge of the Supreme Court to 
enquire into the major incidents that took place in different parts 
of the country in recent time, reflects Government’s determina¬ 
tion to do everydiing that lies within their power to curb the forces 
of disruption. 

In a country as large as ours, there will always be problems 
which agitate people in one part or the other. However, we 
have a ptflitical system in which all these problems can be 
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brought up for dispassionate consideration by the r^resentatives 
of the people. Reasoned debate and persuasion are the only 
ways of democratic functioning. Violent agitation in the streets 
weakens the democratic system and undermines the foundations 
of national unity. 

It is a matter of deep regret to Government that there should 
be demonstrations and acts of lawlessness over the langua^ 
issue in certain parts of the country. The overriding objective 
of Government’s language policy is to strengthen the unity of the 
country and to promote the integration of our people, while 
providing full opportunity to all sections of the community for 
self-expression and cultural development. It is Government’s 
earnest hope that all controversies about language will now be 
ended. Whatever practical problems arise in the implementa¬ 
tion of our language policy and programmes should be 
approached in a spirit of understanding and mutual accommo¬ 
dation. 

Goveiiiment are convinced that coKiperation and under¬ 
standing between the Central and State Governments will con¬ 
tinue to serve and advance the larger national interest. On thdr 
part, they reaffirm their desire to work in harmony with State 
Governments irrespective of party affiliations. And, in turn, they 
expect similar co-operation from State Governments. 

Government have made earnest effort to evolve a national 
consensus on the question of reorganisation of Assam in consulta¬ 
tion with leaders of various political parties in Parliament, and the 
representatives of different sections of opinion in Assam. It is 
hoped that with their cOK>peration a satis&ctory solution will be 
found in the near future. 

The late Shri Mehr Chand Mahajan, former Chid! Justice of 
India, submitted his report in August last on the question of 
boundary adjustments between Mysore and Maharashtra and 
Mysore and Kerala. Government trust that these boundary 
problems will be satisfactorily resolved. 

To meet the persistent threats on our borders, we are con¬ 
tinuing to improve the state of preparedness of our Defence 
Forces; their re-equipment and modernisation are proceeding 
steadily. Within the resources available, our air defence arrange¬ 
ments have also been improved as part of the overall Defence 
Plan. Modernisation of the Navy and expansion of our ship hold¬ 
ings have made good progress. Government will continue the 
special efforts to promote self-reliance in the field of Defence 
Production. 

16->SP.D.I.&B.(ND)/72 
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The threats across our borders from two of our neighbours 
continue. While we seek friendly and peaceful relations with 
them, we are determined to make the necessary sacrifices in 
defence of the territorial integrity of the country. 

The steadfast pursuit of peace, international understanding 
and co-operation continue to be the basic objectives of our foreign 
policy. These objectives coincide with our enlightened national 
interest. Government are convinced that in the present-day 
world, the principles of co-existence alone provide the framework 
for international peace. 

In the world today, there are many sources of conflict and 
tension. The most dangerous of these lie in Vietnam and West 
Asia. Government are convinced that the tragic conflict in 
Vietnam can only be resolved by political and not by militaiy 
means. Government have, therefore, consistently appealed for 
an unconditional stoppage of the bombing of North Vietnam as 
the first step towards a peaceful settlement An increasing 
number of countries in the world subscribe to this view. 

The crisis in West Asia remains unresolved. The longer a 
just solution is delayed, the more difficult would be the problem. 
As a member of the Security Council, we have consistently sup¬ 
ported all the efforts made to find an early and equitable settle¬ 
ment so that no state is allowed to retain the fruits of aggression 
and that every state in the area is able to live in peace and 
security with its neighbours. 

Nearer home, we are glad that our relations with Burma. 
Ceylon. Nepal and Afghanistan are cordial and the areas of 
mutual understanding and co-operation with them are being 
steadily enlarged. This growing cordiality has been reflected by 
the visits of the distinguished leaders of these countries to India, 
and the visits of the Prime Minister and some of her colleagues 
to these countries. 

It is a matter of regret that our relations with Pakistan and 
China remain unsatisfactory. We had hoped that the solemn 
Declaration of Tashkent would provide a basis for the develop¬ 
ment of peaceful and co-operative relations with Pakistan. 
Government have earnestly tried to bring about a normalisation 
of these relations as befits two neighbouring countries with so 
many ties in common. The restoration of mutual contacts, the 
full re-establishment of the severed communications and the re- 
activisation of trade and commerce will facilitate the consideration 
of other questions. We hope and trust that wisdom and states¬ 
manship will prevail, so that the fabric of friendship and under- 
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Standing is gradually built up for the benefit of the hundreds of 
millions of citizens of both countries and in the interest of peace 
and harmony in the area. 

As for our relations with China, we have always wished the 
Chinese people well. We naturally expect China to respect our 
right to pursue our own domestic and foreign policies. The 
principles of mutual respect, non-aggression and non-interference 
alone provide a durable basis for international relations. On our 
part, we seek restoration of our relations with China on these 
principles. 

Our country had the honour of being in the vanguard of the 
movement for the liberation of peoples from colonial rule. We 
have also stood for the ending of the odious practice of racial dis¬ 
crimination and oppression. We shall continue to espouse the 
cause of the suppressed peoples of Southern Rhodesia, South West 
Africa and of the Portuguese colonies for their independence and 
liberation. To those struggling against the barbarous policy of 
apartheid, our unrelenting support shall continue. 

Our relations with the sovereign and independent states in 
Africa have become many-sided. We are actively collaborating 
with a number of these states in economic, technical and edu¬ 
cational fields. 

It is gratifying to note that the process of detente in Europe 
continues. Our own relations with the European nations, regard¬ 
less of their political systems and ideologies, are growing satisfac¬ 
torily. In different wavs, they are partners in our efforts at 
economic progress for which we thank them. We shall continue 
to work for the strengthening of our trade and economic relations 
with them. The continuing cordiality and friendliness of our 
relations with the USSR and Yugoslavia have been reflected in 
the visits of President Tito and Chairman Kosygin, whom we had 
the pleasure to receive in our midst recently. We have received 
valuable assistance from the USSR for which we are grateful, 
and are confident that with our common dedication to the princi¬ 
ples of peaceful co-existence our relations will continue to flourish. 

The USA continues to extend to us valuable and substantial 
economic and food aid which has helped us to tide over difficulties 
in the past and should assist us in the growth of our economy in 
the future. We are grateful for their understanding and help. 
With the countries in the American Continents, we have happily 
no special problems and our bilateral relations with them are 
frien^y. 
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We are thankful to Australia, Britain, Canada, France, Japan, 
the Federal Republic of Germany and otW friendly countries for 
their economic help. 

Our relations with the countries of South and South-East 
Asia are developing satisfoctorily and we look forward tp further 
strengthening of our ties with them, more specially in the sphere 
of economic co-operation. 

That the friendship of India is valued by many countries is 
evident from visits paid to us by distinguished Heads of State and 
Government and other leaders from various countries. 

We are glad to be hosts to the second United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development. It is to be hoped that 
this Conference will succeed in giving to the international com¬ 
munity a concrete programme of action designed to bridge the 
increasing economic gap between developed and developing 
nations. Government are deeply convinced that the present wide 
disparities between the rich and poor nations constitute the fore¬ 
most cause of instability and tension in the world today and pose 
a threat to peace and security. 

This broad survey of our internal and external affairs will not 
be complete without a reference to the legislative and other 
business which will come up before you. 

The estimates of receipt and expenditure of the Government 
of India for the next financial year 1968-69 will be presented to 
you for consideration shortly. 

It is the intention of Government to bring before Parliament 
the following legislative measures during the current session: 

(1) The Companies (Amendment) Bill, 1968 

(2) The Armed Forces (Special Powers) Continuance BiU, 
1968 

(3) The Central Silk Board (Amendment) BUI, 1968 

(4) The Forward Contracts (Regulation) (Amendment) 
Bill, 1968 

(5) Bill to rationalise the nomenclature of the Indian 
Customs Tariff 

(6) The Public Premises (Eviction of Unauthorised 
Occupants) (Amendment) Bill, 1968 

(7) The Gold Control (Amendment) Bill, 1968 

(8) Ihe Central Excises Bill, 1968 

A Bill will be introduced to replace the Delhi Municipal 
Corporation (Amendment) Ordinance, 1968 (No. 1 of 1968). 
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Members of Parliament, I have briefly touched upon some of 
the more important issues before us. After many centuries, the 
people of India are going through a process of dynamic change. 
It is a challenge to us all to answer urges and needs of our 
people. Important national problems must be placed above 
party politics. Government will be ready to sit with leaders of 
all parties and take counsel with them on major issues of interest 
and importance to the nation. 

May I now commend you to another year of constructive 
labour and wish you success in your endeavours? 


O N THE EVE of the twenty-first anniversary of our Indepen¬ 
dence Day, I am happy to greet you and convey to you my 
best wishes for the future. 

Since I spoke to the nation on the eve of the last Independ¬ 
ence I^y, we have emerged from the dark night of famine and 
starvation which stalked several of our States, particularly Bihar 
and Uttar Pradesh. Thanks to the development of new seed 
varieties and new farming techniques and. above all, the fanners' 
responsiveness to new ideas, we have had a record production 
of over 95 million tons of foodgrains this year. While thus a 
breakthrough in agriculture is in sight, its materialisation 
depends on our ability to tackle the formidable problem of agri¬ 
cultural organisation. On this solemn occasion it needs to be 
plainly admitted by all that our failure has been more on the 
human side and therein lies the greatest challenge to us. I, there* 
fore, sincerely pray that the bumper harvest this year will not 
lull us into a sense of complacency and make us forget the chas¬ 
tening experiences of previous years. 

The improved availability of raw materials and the increase 
in purchasing power of the consumers should give a stimulus to 
industrial production and we appear, indeed, to have turned the 

Broadcast to the Nation on the eve of Independence Day, August 14, 
1968 
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corner so far as the recession in industry was concerned. Gene¬ 
rally. in the industrial field we have made considerable progress. 
During the last three Five Year Plans, we have built a substan¬ 
tial infrastructure and greatly diversified our industrial produc¬ 
tion. Today we are in a position to design and fabricate the 
major part of the plant and machinery required for our* growing 
industry, including sophisticated items. We are in a position to 
shed in most cases our dependence on turn-key jobs to be done 
hy foreign firms. We have developed a fair amount of consul¬ 
tancy and design engineering talent. This is of very great import¬ 
ance when the role of foreign aid and foreign collaboration is 
inexorably getting restricted for a variety of factors operating on 
the international plane. 

But all this progress in agriculture and industry has not yet 
made any perceptible dent on poverty. What we have done so 
far pales into insignificance when we consider what remains to be 
done. No doubt the dimensions of our problem have hardly a 
parallel in the world. We have an enormous population, 14 per 
cent of the world total, crowded into just 2.4 per cent of world*s 
land-surface. Nowhere do so many linguistically differentiated 
people, all so self-aware, all in tens of millions, find themselves 
within a single body politic under a system of federal democracy. 
Our attempt to build the mosaic of a national culture is also uni¬ 
que. Out of diverse languages, religions and cultures we are try¬ 
ing to evolve a rich harmonious national ethos, recognisably 
Indian. Unprecedented centrifugal stresses and strains m.ay, 
therefore, be expected. But it will be equally wrong merely to 
deny their existence or exaggerate their power. An occasion like 
this is, indeed, a moment for ca>lm reflection on where we stand 
and whither we are going. 

We are attempting today a radical transformation of our 
economy, and unless people’s enthusiasm, willing co-operation and 
sustained disciplined effort are yoked to this endeavour, it will 
make little headway. Formulation and implementation of plans 
of development is not the Government’s business alone. It is the 
task of the people to take the initiative in improving their lot and 
thereby building a great future for the country. A positive force 
that can contribute to our development is the spirit of the healthy 
nationalism which refuses encouragement to fissiparous tenden¬ 
cies. We should inculcate in the minds of our people love and 
esteem for our great and ancient country and its mighty achieve¬ 
ments down the ages in all fields of human end(;avour. The 
pride of patriotism can alone release the dynamism, the forward 
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flowing energy which is sorely needed today. Let us resist all 
separatist urges and help the nation to gain self-identity and self- 
confidence. It is this confidence and national pride that can pro¬ 
vide the motivation for orderly change in our economic and 
social relations. India throughout her long history has stood for 
toleration, mutual understanding and the prevalence of moral 
over material values. Let us beware of tarnishing the past tradi¬ 
tion by present action. If we arc true to our great heritage, I am 
sure, Indian nationalism will help the growth of real internationa¬ 
lism. Recent events have proved that strong national sentiments 
operate within all ideological systems. It is only the recognition 
and exercise of our national identity that can integrate the cons¬ 
tructive urges of our people and counter all fissiparous forces. It 
should be our dominant passion and steady endeavour to build a 
strong and united India, strong with the strength of the spirit and 
confidently dealing on equal terms with other world powers. 

In October next we will be inaugurating the Centenary of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s birth. He proclaimed: *‘I do not want my 
house to be walled in on all sides and my windows to be stuffed. 
I want the cultures of all lands to be blown about my house as 
freely as possible. But I refuse to be blown off my feet by any. 
Mine is not a religion of the prison-house. It has room for the 
least of God’s creations, but it is proof against insolent pride of 
race, religion, or colour.” Gandhiji’s teachings have great rele¬ 
vance to all the problems that we are facing today. The country 
needs more than ever before his message of fearlessness, courage, 
self-reliance and transparent sincerity. We should recapture his 
faith in the supremacy of moral law. Today, there is in our 
country a big hiatus between precept and practice, and conse¬ 
quently a general lowering of standards and growing indiscipline 
in all phases of our national life. Whether or not non-violence is 
accepted as a religious creed, it has to be accepted by all as a 
postulate for civilised behaviour and expression of respect for 
human personality. Violence is the very negation of the spirit 
and temper of democracy. The cultivation of the spirit 
of non-violence, toleration and understanding is essential not only 
for maintaining he decencies of public life but for our very sur¬ 
vival. This will be found natural and easy to our people if they 
learn to view the problems of the present moment in Ae light of 
our glorious past and the vision of our future. 
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I EXTEND TO you all a most cordial welcome. Since we last met, 
Shri M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, Shri Vishnu Sahay, Shri 
Pattom A. Thanu Filial and Shri S. L. Silam have retired on com¬ 
pletion of their terms of office. We are indebted to them for 
their valuable and devoted services to the country and extend to 
them our best wishes for the future. We welcome Shri Shriman 
Narayan, Shri S. S. Ansari, Shri Khandubhai K. Desai, Shri B. K. 
Nehru and Shri B. D. Jatti who are attending this conference for 
the first time. 

The past year has been a period of continuous and intense 
political activity in almost every State, and I need not detail the 
changes of Government that took place or the events which led 
to the imposition of President’s rule in several of the States. I 
appreciate that this has been a taxing time for you. Functioning 
sometimes in your normal capacities as constitutional Heads of 
your States and sometimes as administrators directly responsible 
to the President and Parliament, you have been confronted with 
a variety of political and other problems which have called for all 
your mature judgment and experience. I hope this conference 
will afford an opportunity for resolving any doubts or difficulties 
that you may be encountering. 

In Haryana, where President’s rule had to be imposed in 
November 1967, fresh elections were held in May this year and 
popular Government was restored. Because of widespread and 
devastating floods in West Bengal the election of a new Legisla¬ 
ture which was to have taken place this month had to be postpon¬ 
ed, and will now be held in February next year. Mid-term elec¬ 
tions wiU be held in Bihar. Uttar Pradesh and Punjab at the same 
time. In Nagaland, where the normal term of the Legislature 
will expire in March 1969, elections will also be held in Febru¬ 
ary. It is hoped that, thereafter, normal constitutional rule will 
be restored in all the States where it had broken down and that 
stable Governments will emerge, which are so necessary if we 
are to sustain and accelerate the pace of our programmes of social 
advance and economic development. 

Recently the Government of India announced its scheme for 
the reorganisation of the State of Assam in order to meet the 
special requirements of the hill areas. While preserving the over¬ 
all unity of the State, the Government of India has decided to 

Inaugurating the cooferenoe of State Governors, New Delhi, November 
15, 1968 
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constitute an autonomous State within the State of Assam, com¬ 
prising the autonomous districts of Garo Hills, Khasi Hills and- 
Jowai. The districts of Mikir Hills and North Kachar Hills wil! 
be given the option of joining the autonomous State within a 
given time. The sch^e also provides for the setting up of a 
high level Advisory Council for the North-Eastern region as a 
whole with the object of encouraging an integrated approach to 
the security and development of the region. It is hoped that 
this scheme will provide adequate scope for the political aspira¬ 
tions of the hill people and, by removing any feelings of frustra¬ 
tion. will add to the stability of this strategically important part 
of the country. 

The labour situation in the country continued to remain 
diflicult although the violent phase, associated with *gherao' in the 
later part of 1967, had come to an end. There were indications 
of some improvement in the engineering industry, where some 
of the larger units which had closed down were reopened. In 
the cotton textile and jute industries, however, the position re¬ 
mained serious and there were closures and lay-offs, leading to 
growing labour unrest. The consumer price index showed no 
signs of coming down, but in many industries where awards of 
Wage Boards are in operation the linkage between the cost of liv¬ 
ing and the dearness allowance has given relief to workers. In 
the newspaper industry a dispute over the implementation of the 
Wage Board recommendations led. in some establishments, to a 
prolonged strike which came to an end only after the Govern¬ 
ment had referred the issues to adjudication. 

The deliberations of the National Commission on Labour 
have evoked a great deal of interest and informed debate among 
employers, workers and the public generally on various aspects 
of employer-employee relations. This will no doubt help in the 
building up of a more stable and sound industrial relations sys¬ 
tem. The Commission’s report is expected only in 1969. 

During 1967-68, the naGonal income at constant prices rose 
by as much as 9.1 per cent, due primaiily to the sharp rise in 
agricultural output. Industrial output has in recent months res¬ 
ponded to the revival of demand and the greater availability of 
raw materials. Prices are at about the same level as this time 
last year, though naturally there has been the normal seasonal 
rise in the price level in recent months. There has been a subs¬ 
tantial improvement in export earnings, while imports have de¬ 
clined. The foreign exchange reserves have shown some modest 
improvement as a result. 
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The output of foodgrains. which registered the record level 
of 95.6 million tonnes, was nearly 29 per cent hi^er than in 
1966-67. This rise in agricultural production is only partly 
attributable to a good monsoon; for, during the year there was 
also a remarkable increase in the utilisation of chemical fertili¬ 
sers and in the area brought under high-yielding varieties of food- 
grains. 

The rise in food production last year considerably eased the 
difficult food situation created by the two successive years of 
severe drought. The procurement of foodgrains too was signi¬ 
ficantly higher. 

In the current year, the weather conditions have been adverse 
in some parts of the country. This reinforces the need to push 
forward vigorously with various measures to step up agricultural 
production. It is also necessary to ensure that targets of pro¬ 
curement are fully implemented, in order that adequate supplies 
may be available for the public distribution system. 

Our endeavours must continue towards building a buffer 
stock, the core of a rational food policy and to maintain the 
public distribution system to meet the needs of the more vulner¬ 
able sections of the population. We should seek to achieve these 
objectives to the maximum extent possible with our internal food 
resources, as foreign food aid is becoming more difficult and capri¬ 
cious. It is of paramount importance, therefore, that States, sur¬ 
plus or deficit, should make a supreme effort to achieve and even 
exceed procurement targets. States which have been afflicted by 
drought or floods may be as.sured that the Central Government 
will do everything possible to assist them. 

The general improvement in the availability of agricultural 
commodities eased the pressure on prices. Nevertheless continu¬ 
ed vigilance will need to be exercised with regard to the price 
situation. However, there is ground for hope that, in view of 
the recent rains in most parts of the country, price stability can 
be maintained, provided that the necessary steps are taken to 
promote production and to regulate distribution. 

The droughts had resulted in stagnant industrial output, due 
to shortages of agricultural raw materials and lack of demand. 
In recent months, there has been a welcome recovery in industrial 
output. The recovery has been broad-based; many important 
sectors of industry have contributed to it. 

Export earnings, like industrial production, had been affected 
by the droughts. No doubt, there was a sharp increase during 
1967-68 in the exports of engineering goods and iron and steel; 
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but the overall picture was not an encouraging one. There has 
been a substantial recovery in recent months. The expansion in 
exports has been over a wide front and a substantial increase in 
total exports was achieved though there were declines in earnings 
from the two leading export commodities, jute manufactures and 
tea. The expansion of exports of many traditional items reflects 
the higher level of agricultural production. But there have been 
substantial increases in exports also of the newer manufactures. 
Exports of iron and steel and engineering goods during April-July 
1968 amounted to about half as much as during the whole of 
1967-68. The exports of engineering goods were about two and 
a half times as large as in the corresponding period of the previ¬ 
ous year. 

During 1967-68, there was a signiflcant decline in imports. 
Lower imports of food and raw jute were due to the higher level 
of agricultural production. TTie decline in imports of industrial 
machinery and transport equipment reflected not only the sluggish¬ 
ness of investment and industrial output but also the progress 
made in import substitution. 

Normally, foreign exchange reserves go down during the lean 
season, but this year foreign exchange reserves recorded an im¬ 
provement of nearly $ 35 million between April and September 
reflecting an improvement in export earnings and the reduction 
of imports. Continued vigilance with regard to the foreign ex¬ 
change situation will, however, continue to be necessary in view 
of the foreign aid situation, and the country’s debt servicing liabi¬ 
lities. 

The overall picture is thus one of recovery both in agricul¬ 
ture and industry from the stagnation of recent years. The 
economic problems facing the country can, however, be effectively 
tackled only if food production is pushed forward, procurement 
is effectively tackled and resolute effort is made to strengthen the 
foreign exchange position through further expansion of exports 
and import substitution. 

During the year 1967-68, the outlay in the public sector on 
development was confined to continuing projects. Important 
schemes completed or commissJioned during the year included the 
Gorakhpur Fertiliser project, the first stage expansion of Durga- 
pur and Rourkela steel projects, the zinc smelter at Udaipur, the 
antibiotics factory at Rishikesh and the synthetic drugs project 
at Hyderabad. Development activity in the private sector also 
remained generally subdued and not many new projects were 
taken up for implementation. 
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As regards power, the additional generating capacity achiev¬ 
ed was 1.83 million KW as against the target of 2.06 million KW. 
The rural electrification programme, however, maintained good 
progress during the year and the target set for energisation of 
pump-sets was exceeded, the achievement being 1S0,0QP as against 
the target of 140,770. 

The Annual Plan for 1968-69 has provided for an outiay of 
Rs. 2,337 crores as against the outlay of Rs. 2,246 crores for 
1967-68. This includes a provision of Rs. 140 crores for building 
up a buffer stock of foodgrains. The allocation of the current 
year’s outlay is: Centre Rs. 1,320 crores. States Rs. 952 crores 
and Union Territories Rs. 65 crores. The approach of the Plan 
is to secure as rapid a rate of growth as is consistent with the 
maintenance of a stable price level. Given favourable weather 
conditions and a revival of industrial production, ffie national in¬ 
come is expected to increase by 5 per cent during 1968-69. Agri¬ 
cultural and related activities have been accorded the highest 
priority as in the previous two years. The family planning pro¬ 
gramme has also continued to receive priority. 

The Planning Commission is currently engaged in the prepa¬ 
ration of the fourth Five Year Plan in consultation with the 
Central Ministries and State Governments. The Draft Plan is 
expected to be presented to the National Development Council 
in January next year. The preparation of fourth Five Year 
Plan has involved difficult choices at every stage and a re-formu¬ 
lation of basic national policies in the light of the experience 
gained and the new problems facing the country. The most im¬ 
portant basic issues, however, relate to the rate of growth to be 
aimed at and the mobilisation of domestic resources for the Plan. 
If we are to secure a 5 to 6 per cent annual rate of growth the 
average rate of domestic savings will have to be raised from 8 
per cent as at present to 12 per cent which would imply mobili¬ 
sation of substantial additional resources by the Centre and State 
Governments. Particular attention will need to be given to rais¬ 
ing the surpluses of state undertakings, including irrigation works. 
State electricity boards, road transport undertakings and public 
enterprises generally. 

During 1966-67 and 1967-68, the progress of education was 
held up for lack of resources. During the current year also, the 
financial allocations could not be increased and all educational 
programmes, particularly those of qualitative improvement, conti¬ 
nued to languish. 
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An important event of the year was that the Government of 
India reviewed the recommendations of the Education Commis¬ 
sion and the nationwide debate carried thereon and published a 
resolution on the National Policy on Education. It visualises a 
continued expansion of educational facilities at all stages with 
more concentrated efforts to bring about qualitative improvement. 
Steps have been initiated during the current year to prepare the 
fourth Five Year Plans of the Centre and the States on the basis 
of this National Policy. 

This year has seen its full share of natural calamities. Our 
hearts go out to the people of Rajasthan, thousands of whom are 
suffering acute hardship as a result of the drought that has afflict¬ 
ed the greater part of the State. The widespread floods that 
ravaged Gujarat and West Bengal, Orissa and Bihar, were parti¬ 
cularly severe, reaching a peak in the terror that overwhelmed 
the Teesta Valley last month. Though we cannot expect to make 
ourselves completely immune from the vagaries of nature, there 
is much that can be done, and requires to be done urgently, to 
protect large areas from inundations which occur from time to 
time. This is especially so in Bihar and West Bengal where the 
pressure of population on the land is hig^ and consequently floods 
result in distress to large numbers of people. The setting up of 
more effective systems of flood warning is also a matter of urgent 
importance. In the long term there is need for more attention 
to be paid to schemes of afforestation and other measures to 
reduce the rate of run off of rain water which is the basic cause 
of flooding and the attendant evil of soil erosion. Often effective 
flood control in a particular region requires the mutual assistance 
of two or more States. 1 am sure. Governors will be very willing 
to lend their good offices in securing the requisite co-operation 
of their Governments in such schemes. 

The Gandhi Centenary year was inaugurated on 2nd Octo¬ 
ber and is being celebrated on a national and international scale. 
It is heartening to find that countries the world over have taken 
up the celebration of the Centenary with great enthusiasm and 
each is drawing up its own programme. It would be sad if we 
failed to honour the prophet, in his own home, in a befitting 
mann er. The National Committee for the Gandhi Centenary 
has drawn up a nine-point minimum programme to be carried out 
during the Centenary period. This programme has already been 
circulated to all the State Committees. In carrying out these 
programme the active participation of flie people should be 
sought »"d encouraged. I hope the Govomors will take a perso¬ 
nal interest in the celebration of this historic occasion. 
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If there was one thing that was very dear to Gandhiji*s heart, 
it was the uplift of the Depressed Classes, the Haiijans as he call¬ 
ed them, and the r^oval of the various social and economic dis¬ 
abilities that afflicted them. In its recital of the Fundamental 
Rights, our Constitution decrees that untouchability is abolished 
and its practice in any form is forbidden. There are laws to 
punish any attempt to enforce any disability arising out of un¬ 
touchability. Undoubtedly a great deal has been and is being 
done by way of the grant of special facilities for education, reser¬ 
vation of vacancies in the services, and the like, to improve the 
economic condition of the Scheduled Castes and to enable them 
to take their rightful place in the society. Nevertheless incidents 
occur that remind us that the old prejudices still survive and it 
has even been suggested that the penalties for such practice should 
be enhanced or that minimum penalties should be prescribed. 
These are matters to be considered by Parliament and the Legisla¬ 
tures of the States concerned. This problem is, however, one 
that cannot be solved entirely by legislative or economic measures. 
There could be no better occasion than this centennial year of 
Mahatma Gandhi for making a genuine elBfort to break down and 
remove for ever the barriers of prejudice and intolerance that 
isolate the Harijans from others. 

In the sphere of international relations our endeavour has 
continued to be to extend our ties, both economic and cultural, 
with all friendly countries. Our Prime Minister’s recent very 
successful visit to South American countries was an earnest of 
our wish to improve our contacts with a number of important 
nations in that region with which we have up to now had all too 
little communion. We welcome the decision of the Government 
of the USA to halt the bombing of North Vietnam and believe 
that this will be a positive step towards a peaceful settlement in 
Vietnam. 

We may now proceed with our discussions. 


O N THE EVE of the Republic Day, I take this opportunity to 
greet you and offer you my best wish» for a future of 
peace, goodwill and prosperity. 

We have completed nineteen years of existence as a sovereign 
Republic. This is undoubtedly an occasion for rejoicing. But 

Broadcast to the Nation on the eve of Republic Day, January 25,19fi9 
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it is also a time for calm reflection and introspection* as we are 
celebrating this year as the Gandhi Centenary year. The great 
man who won national freedom for us was born a hundred years 
ago and even after his tragic departure from us enough time has 
elapsed to enable a whole generation of full-fledged citizens to 
appear on the Indian national scene without having as much as 
ever seen him. We shall constantly have to ask ourselves how 
far we have really tried to understand Gandhiji’s message. 

Gandhiji believed passionately in equal reverence for all reli¬ 
gions, a reverence that would bind people professing different 
faiths in ties of understanding and comradeship. He dreamed 
of a social and political order inspired by sympathy and mutual 
consideration, an order that would create confidence in minori¬ 
ties and encourage them to participate freely and boldly in budd¬ 
ing up (he life of the whole people. 

We are afflicted with labour unrest, student agitations, com¬ 
munal and linguistic conflicts, and generally with angry discon¬ 
tent. We think of all the things that have not been done tor us 
by others, of all the things done badly by others or not as well as 
they should have been. Gandhiji’s principle and practice was 
to fight all forms of social evil, but he knew that even success 
would be of no value unless in fighting against evil he purified 
and disciplined himself. I would appeal to all, to students, to 
workers in fields and factories, to employees in Government and 
private offices to bear in mind the need for self-purification and 
self-discipline. At the same time, those who occupy positions 
of power, in Government or outside, must remember that in the 
exercise of power they are subject to the authority of the moral 
law. If and when they are confronted with indiscipline, they 
must examine how far it is due to their own loss of moral stature 
and influence. 

In this connection, X am most deeply anxious about the 
spread of indiscipline among students. It is only the symptom 
of a common disease, but it is most dangerous, because the youth 
of today will have to shoulder the burdens of life tomorrow and 
may be found unfit and unworthy. I would, therefore, appeal to 
the students to remember that they must, in their own interest, 
learn to give duty the first place in their thoughts and actions. 
Duty is not dumb obedience, it is an active desire to fulfil obliga¬ 
tions and responsibilities. The performance of duty is not depen¬ 
dent upon or subject to the grant of rights. The dignity of the 
democratic citizen consists not in possessing rights that will coun¬ 
ter-balance his duties, but in his regarding the peifonnance of his 
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duties as the highest right and privilege. Our youth must remem¬ 
ber that the future of their country depends upon their willing¬ 
ness and ability to fuM their duty; otherwise any rights th^ 
demand and obtain will have no meaning and bring no beneht 

Gandhiji taught us that material progress will Result from 
moral strength. Only a nation that has sphit and die courage 
to take big risks and make great sacrifices can rise to impressive 
heights. In this year of the Gandhi' Centenary we must all pledge 
ourselves to be bold in action and take all necessary risks. We 
have before us examples of men who, in mechanisms created by 
the human mind, have soared into spac». encircled the moon, 
established space station and returned safely to the earth. In 
this triumph of the human spirit, one salutes the combination of 
scientific skill, team work and that dedication to an idea which 
gives one the courage to risk one’s all. 

We have defined our national objective in terms of a co-ope¬ 
rative commonwealth which steers clear of the evils of both capi¬ 
talism and statism. In our social structure we have assigned an 
honoured place to private enterprise, state enterprise and co-ope¬ 
rative enterprise. As we measure our advance against the goals, 
we find that the movement for people’s co-operation has been 
lagging far behind. Inevitably, this carries the danger of affect¬ 
ing the character of even the other forms of enterprise, with grave 
consequences to our society. I would, therefore, appeal for 
much greater attention to mutual co-operation in the coming 
years. 

Turning to the economic field, we find a new hope in agri¬ 
culture. Although the erratic monsoons of last year and floods 
in some parts coupled with droughts in others affected the pro¬ 
duction of foodgrains and commercial crops, the prospect seems 
quite favourable. I would, however, like to caution against too 
much talk of an agricultural revolution being round the comer. 
We are yet not free from the vagaries of monsoons and there are 
too many imponderables in the agricultural situation. The for¬ 
midable problem of agricultural organisation has to be tackled in 
all its manifold aspects if we are to ensure continuing self-sufli- 
ciency. 

Industrial production has begun to look up after two y«ir$ 
of stagnation and export performance has been particularly en¬ 
couraging. It is a happy sign that there is now an increasing 
awareness of the need for self-reliance. Our people are now 
aware of the danger of regarding every r^ement of an old tedi- 
nology as a new technology. The craze for import of mere 
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sophistication is receding. If the position of our resources for 
the Plan is still not satisfactory, the only conceivable remedy is 
an ever greater reliance on the ingenuity of our scientific and 
technical manpower. Only a greater use of our talent and greater 
co-operative effort throughout the country can make up for the 
deficiency in our resources. 

Friends, this brings me to the core of our problem. The 
sole remedy lies in the utmost utilisation of human material, 
which demands—let me repeat it—inner discipline and moral 
authority in every field and at every level. Should so much of 
our scant energy be wasted on work at cross purposes ? On this 
solemn occasion, I would appeal most fervently to every Indian 
citizen to remember the need for co-operation in the honest fulfil¬ 
ment of duty. Individual loyalty to our people and our state 
alone can give strength to our national purpose and will. 


8 

I T GIVES ME great pleasure to welcome you to this joint 
session of the two Houses of Parliament. It is an appro- 
piiate occasion for Government to present a realistic appraisal 
of the year under review and to delineate the broad feature of 
Government’s policies and purposes in the coming year. 

A year ago, we were just emerging from the worst period of 
economic set-back in the history of our Republic. The manner 
in which our people faced the difficulties with courage and forti¬ 
tude is a matter for pride. Without their sacrifice and co-ope¬ 
ration, their hard work, their basic good sense and patriotism, 
the plans and programmes of the Central and State Governments 
could not have borne fruit. 

The milestones passed on the road to our economic recovery 
can be easily identified. These are: a decisive upward turn in 
agriculture, a recovery in a large segment of industry, the relative 
price stability and a striking improvement in the balance of pay¬ 
ments. 

The harvest of 1967-68 has been the turning point in our 
agricultural production. Foodgrains reached a record figure of 
95.6 million tonnes which was 6 million tonnes higher than the 

Address to Parliament, New Delhi. February 17. 1969 
I7-5 P.D.I.«eB.(ND)/72 
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previous peak of 1964-65. Commercial crops like jute, cotton, 
oilseeds, tea. coffee and sugarcane also did well. Despite the 
damage caused by drought and floods in several States, the over¬ 
all production of foodgrains in 1968-69 is expected to be as good 
as in 1967-68. Our farmers are increasingly taking to scientific 
agriculture. They are also making massive investments in 
groundwater exploitation for irrigation and in purchase of agri¬ 
cultural machinery. The high-yielding varieties programme will 
spread to 8.5 million hectares during 1968-69 and will be further 
extended next year. More intensive cropping patterns than pre¬ 
vailing at present are being adopted. An additional area of 6.1 
million hectares of gross cropping will be achieved in 1968-69. 

Government are supporting the enthusiasm of the farmer by 
providing sufficient fertilisers even by large-scale imports. Indi¬ 
genous production is also building up with commissioning of new 
plants in Gorakhpur, Namrup, and Kota. Next year, fertiliser 
projects at Kanpur, Durgapur, Cochin and Baroda are expected 
to come on stream. With the delicensing of tractor manufacture 
in the country, the production of tractors is expected to be step¬ 
ped up. Meanwhile, Government have undertaken to meet the 
needs of the farmer by imports. Large-scale credit is crucial to 
the programme. This is being provided by the co-operative 
movement and the commercial banks under the guidance of the 
Reserve Bank. The national objective to eliminate reliance on 
food aid over the next two or three years is well within reach. 
A buffer stock of 3 million tonnes will be reached in the course 
of the coming months. About 6.4 million tonnes of foodgrains have 
been procured out of the 1967-68 crops. Government have pro¬ 
vided large funds for the preservation and storage of grains. It 
has been possible to relax restrictions on the movement of food- 
grains and to expand the zones for particular cereals. 

In Government’s strategy of development, the family plan¬ 
ning programmes continues to occupy pivotal importance. The 
programme has now been widely extended to the rural popula¬ 
tion covering even remote areas. 

The striking improvement in agriculture during 1967-68 rais¬ 
ed national income by 9.1 per cent over the previous year. Quick 
estimates show that the net national income for 1967-^8 amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 16,665 crores (at 1960-61 prices) as compared to 
Rs. 15,272 crores in 1966-67, recording an increase of Rs. 1,393 
crores during the year. Though during the current year agricul¬ 
tural production will be at about the same level as in the previ¬ 
ous year, the recovery in industry is expected to improve the 
national income. 
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In industry, the process of recovery has begun. In the past 
two years, the agriculture-based industries faced shortages of raw 
materials. With increased activity in agriculture and an increase 
in farm incomes, industries oriented towards agriculture have 
begun to recover. Fertilisers, pesticides, tractors, etc., are in¬ 
creasing output rapidly. Electricity generation and the output of 
electrical machinery is also increasing. In the consumer goods 
field, cotton textiles and vanaspati production has been rising. 
However, the demand for the products of some industries in the 
machine-building sector continue to be inadequate in relation to 
the capacity available. The crude index of industrial production 
(1960:100) for the first nine months of 1968 stood at 159.3 which 
is 5.6 per cent higher than the level recorded during January- 
September 1967. On the basis of present trends, an increase of 
5 to 6 per cent in the index seems likely during the year. 

Growth in agriculture and industry is having a salutary effect 
on the unemployment problem in the country. We have still a 
long way to go to offset the effect of the two drought years and 
to improve on the position, especially about unemployment 
amongst technologists which is causing serious concern. A 
modest start has been made with the programme for employment 
ot qualified engineers in a self-employment programme. 

The improvement in agricultui-al production has raised the 
problem of maintenance of reasonable prices for agricultural pro¬ 
duce to the farmer. Procurement prices have, by and large, been 
maintained at last year’s remunerative levels through the effort 
of the Food Corporation of India. The improvement in indus¬ 
trial production has resulted in price stability. The index number 
of wholesale prices, which was 211 a year ago, now stands at 205. 

The performance in the field of exports and in the drive for 
reduction in imports has been even more encouraging. Continu¬ 
ing import substitution and reduction of unduly large inventories 
have brought the import bill for the first nine months of 1968-69 
to Rs. 1,376.49 croies, that is, Rs. 107.72 crores less than for (he 
same period last year. Our export earnings, on the other hand, 
amounted to Rs. 1,019.04 crores. that is, about Rs. 116.65 crores 
more than for the corresponding period of the last year. There 
has been striking progress in the export of engineering goods. 
The textile industry too has been able to raise its exports size- 
ably. We are also now on the way to becoming the world’s 
largest exporter of polished gems. 

Our industrial products, particularly steel, steel manufactures, 
electrical equipment, leather goods and some chemicals, have 
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;;uccessfuUy met international competition and secured substantial 
gains in the difficult markets of industrial nations and also in the 
markets of several Asian and African countries. We are begin¬ 
ning to utilise our natural and industrial resources to pay for 
what we need from abroad. However, international commercial 
policies continue to inhibit the expansion of export earnings of 
developing countries. 

Government are aware that transport, shipping and tourism 
are important and vital elements in augmenting its resources on 
invisible account. The size of our merchant fleet is in the range 
of 2 million tonnes GRT with about 7 lakh tonnes on ord». The 
fleet composition is being diversified taking into account the need 
for bulk carriage. Steady progress has been maintained in indi¬ 
genous ship-building and it is hoped that, in the course of the 
year, work on the second shipyard at Cochin wiU be commenced. 

Various schemes have been started to attract foreign tourists 
and. in particular, hotel accommodation of the right type at 
important tourist centres is being developed further. Substantial 
improvements are being effected in our international airports and 
other airports in the country. 

The demand for irrigation schemes and power schemes in the 
country is large. It is proposed to set up an All-India Irrigation 
Commission to review the development of irrigation in the 
country and to report on the best programme of integrated deve¬ 
lopment of surface and ground water resources for maximising 
agricultural production. Though in the last two decades the 
availability of power has gone up nearly six-fold, demand conti¬ 
nues to outstrip the generating capacity in some areas of the 
country. For better utilisation of the capacity already created. 
Government are giving more attention to transmission and distri¬ 
bution schemes and the regional grids for integrated operation of 
the power systems in each region. InterH’egional tie lines are also 
under construction for utilising surplus power in one region in 
a neighbouring deficit region. This will ultimately result in an 
all-India grid. Rural electrification, which is of direct benefit to 
the agriculturist for increasing his production, has been given a 
special place in the power programme. 

The Planning Commission is finalising the fourth Five Year 
Plan which will begin its term next April. Our Plans would only 
be indicative of the future without any attempt to shape the 
future to suit our needs and aspirations, unless they embodied 
our national will and determination to progressively bridge the 
gap between the n^s of the people and the resources in sight 
Government are determined to make every effort to mobilise our 
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own resources of savings, enterprise and managerial ability. The 
new prosperity in the rural areas will have to be harnessed to 
promote further growth, particularly among die smaller farmers 
and in the relatively backward regions. While encouraging a 
greater flow of genuine savings to sustain larger investments both 
in the public and the private sectors, the situation will have to be 
utilised to strengthen the financial position of both the Centre 
and the States. 

Government are conscious of the important role which our 
public sector has to play in the many-sided development of our 
economy. Consequently, the raising of the efficiency of this sec¬ 
tor is engaging Government’s close attention. The recommenda¬ 
tions of the Administrative Reforms Commission made in their 
report on “Public Sector Undertakings” have been considered. 
Various decisions have been taken to delegate more powers to 
the management of these enterprises with the object of improv¬ 
ing their efficiency and profitability. Steps have also been taken 
to mobilise managerial resources for these enterprises, including 
adoption of suitable policies of personnel and labour matters. 

There is considerable uncertainty with regard to external 
assistance. The burden of servicing the external debt is mount¬ 
ing and amounts to 514 million dollars this year. The re-scheduling 
of debt payments of 101 million dollars provided by the Consor¬ 
tium countries and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development is. therefore, welcome. While we hope that 
adequate external assistance will be forthcoming, we intend to 
pursue a policy of a judicious use of credits from abroad and to 
reduce progressively the dependence on foreign aid by increasing 
self-reliance. 

It is a matter of some satisfaction that India’s first atomic 
power station at Tara pur, in the State of Maharashtra, is expected 
to deliver 380 MW of electric power from July 1969. India’s first 
Uranium Mine and Mill at Juduguda (Bihar) have been commis¬ 
sioned and the production of Uranium concentrates has commenc¬ 
ed. Work has commenced in Hyderabad on the setting up of 
facilities to process these concentrates into finished fuel elements 
required for our atomic power programme. Considerable pro¬ 
gress has been made in the field of space research. “Rohini” 
and meteorological rockets, which have been completely designed 
and fabricated in India, were successfully tested in flight. India 
has entered the field of satellite communications. The first 
Indian Commercial Satellite Communications Earth Station is 
under constructi<m at Arvi near Poona. This station is expected 
to become operational by the end of October 1969. 
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Government are conscious that the problems of integrated eco¬ 
nomic development in the country require political stability. The 
elections to the Le^slative Assemblies of Punjab, Uttar Pradesh. 
Bihar, West Bengal and Nagaland have been conducted by and 
large in a peaceful and orderly atmosphere. It is a matter of 
satisfaction that the Chief Election Commissioner has found it 
necessary to order repoll or fresh poll in only 28 polling stations 
out of over 110,000 polling stations in the five States in which 
an electorate of nearly 102 million was recently called upon to 
cast its vote. However, disquieting reports have been received 
from certain areas that sections of citizens were subjected to 
pressures amounting to intimidation which prevented them from 
exercising their franchise. This matter is receiving Government's 
attention. Every political party should endeavour to ensure poli¬ 
tical stability which is essential for rapid social and economic 
development. In the meantime, we hope that with the co-opera¬ 
tion of all the political parties, stable governments will be form¬ 
ed after the elections which have just concluded. As defections 
from organised political parties contributed to political instability, 
a committee was appointed to examine this problem in pursuance 
of a resolution passed by the Lok Sabha. The committee has 
completed its work. Its recommendations will now be consider¬ 
ed by Parliament. 

Last year, I referred in my speech to certain disturbing trends 
in our national affairs. Parochial, regional, caste and communal 
movements have caused tensions and violence in the country. The 
National Integration Council, consisting of representatives of the 
Central and State Governments^ leaders of many opposition par¬ 
ties, and other leaders of public opinion, held a meeting in Srina¬ 
gar in June 1968 to consider problems of national integration, 
and in particular that of communal tensions. The Council made 
a number of specific recommendations on which action is being 
taken by the Central and State Governments. The Criminal and 
Election Laws (Amendment) Bill. 1968, introduced in pursuance 
of the recommendations of the Council, is before Parliament. 
When enacted, it will greatly strengthen the hands of the Gov¬ 
ernment in curbing the evils of communalism. However, while 
legal and administrative measures are necessary, the fight against 
these fissiparous movements has to be carried to the broad masses 
of our people. The key to success lies in fostering the concept 
of Indian nationalism and seculadsm in the minds and hearts of 
our people. 

The country also faces the danger of violence from certain 
extremist political groups. The doctrines propounded by these 
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groups are clearly subversive of our Constitution and the rule of 
law. and detrimental to orderly government and progress. There 
is no place in a democratic society for groups which seek to 
change the social and political structure by armed insurrection. 

As the Hon’ble Members are aware, the Machinery for Joint 
Consultation and Compulsory Arbitration was set up on a volun¬ 
tary basis in 1966 with the object of promoting harmonious rela¬ 
tions between Government and their employees and the redressal 
of employees’ grievances. Government have full faith that the 
Scheme of Joint Consultation and Compulsory Arbitration is the 
only answer to the problem of settlement of disputes with its 
employees consistent with the imperative need for the mainten¬ 
ance of discipline in the public services and uninterrupted opera¬ 
tion of essential services. They, accordingly, propose to give the 
Scheme a statutory basis in order to place it on a firmer and 
sounder footing. 

After years of patient deliberations, a formula was evolved 
last year for the reorganisation of Assam. A Constitution Amend¬ 
ment Bill for conferring necessary powers on Parliament to set up 
an autonomous State within the State of Assam is already before 
the House. After Parliament has approved this amendment and 
it is ratified by the State Legi.slature. as required under Article 
368, Government propose to bring forward detailed legislation to 
give effect to the scheme. 

Travelling beyond the limits of our internal affairs, I should 
like to refer briefly to external affairs. Government feel convinc¬ 
ed of the essential soundness of the broad structure and principles 
of their foreign policy. In the world today, it is difficult to see 
any alternative to peaceful co-existence among all states and 
peaceful co-operation for the promotion of peace, economic well¬ 
being and stability in the world. Every state must ceaselessly 
strive for areas of agreement so that processes of detente can 
continue unimpeded even in the midst of difficulties and set-backs 
that may arise from time to time. 

There is an all-round strengthening and improvement of 
India’s relations with various nations of the world. It is our firm 
belief that the simulated distrust and suspicion of India assidu¬ 
ously spread by Pakistan, and the distorted image of our country 
which China projects through its ideological prism, will both 
succumb to the realities of the situation. Government have ex¬ 
pressed more than once with frankness and sincerity their desire 
to have friendliest of relations with both our neighbours consistent 
with our sovereignty, territorial integrity and on the basis of 
absolute non-interference in each other’s internal affairs. 
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Government’s stand on Vietnam, which was always based 
on a realistic appraisal of the interplay of forces, has stood vin¬ 
dicated. Whatever the difficulties ahead, there must be finn 
resolve to overcome them through negotiations now in progress in 
Paris. The courageous people of Vietnam who have suffered so 
much should be able to fashion their own destiny without out¬ 
side interference. The situation in West Asia demands a most 
urgent solution of the continuing crisis in that part of the world. 
There is not much time to lose in implementing the Security 
Council Resolution of November 22, 1967. Government hope 
that the consultations now in progress between the USSR, the 
USA, Britain and France will lead to an early restoration of peace 
in the area. 

The major aim of our policies remains the strengthening of 
relations and the promotion of international co-operation. This 
has been the purpose of the visits to foreign countries undertaken 
by me and the Prime Minister. I visited Nepal, the Soviet Union, 
Hungary and Yugoslavia last year. Apart from visits to Austra¬ 
lia, New 2^1and. Malaysia and Singapore, the Prime Minister 
visited Argentina, Brazil, Chile. Colombia, Guyana, Trinidad and 
Tobago, Uruguay and Venezuela. The welcome accorded to me 
and the Prime Minister in all these countries testified to the regard 
in which India is held by these nations. The Prime Minister 
addressed the General Assembly of the United Nations and it is 
a matter of deep satisfaction that enunciation in her address of 
the basic principles of India’s foreign policy evoked a heart-warm¬ 
ing, widespread response. The Prime Minister also attended the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference in London. It pro¬ 
vided a welcome opportunity for exchange of views with the large 
number of Heads of States and Prime Ministers assembled there. 

We have been privileged to receive many Heads of State 
and Governments in our midst. Most recently. Their Imperial 
Majesties the Shahenshah Aryamehr and Shahbanou of Iran, and 
the Prime Ministers of Ceylon, Bulgaria and New Zealand were 
in India. 

While Government and the entire country ardently desire 
peace and are dedicated to promoting peace, we have to be very 
vigilant in the matter of defence preparedness. Considerable pro¬ 
gress has been made in re-equipping and modernising our Armed 
Forces. Our fighting forces are in a good state of training and 
their morale is high. Some measures have been Utken to improve 
the service conditions of our soldiers, sailors and airmen. Im¬ 
provements have been effected in their pay scales and in fiidr 
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pensionary terms and the rates of certain allowances. The need 
for economy in defence expenditure has always been kept in view 

The first frigate built in the country, INS Nilgiri, was launch¬ 
ed recently. This is an important landmark in the history of the 
Indian Navy. 

A survey of our internal and external affairs must inevitably 
include a reference to the legislative and other business which will 
come up before you. 

The estimates of receipts and expenditure of the tJovern- 
ment of India for the next financial year 1969-70 will be present¬ 
ed to you for consideration shortly. 

Government propose to bring before Parliament the follow¬ 
ing legislative measures during the current session: 

(a) Bills to replace the existing Ordinances: 

(i) The Limitation (Amendment) Ordinance, 1968 

(ii) The Public Wakfs (Extension of Limitation) (Amend¬ 
ment) Ordinance, 1968 

(iii) The Customs (Amendment) Ordinance. 1969 

(iv) TTie Payment of Bonus (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1969 

(b) New Bills: 

(i) Bill to Provide Statutory Basis for the Machinery of 
Joint Consultation and Compulsory Arbitration for 
Central Government Employees 

(ii) The Indian Council of Agricultural Research Bill, 
1969 

(iii) The Essential Commodities (Amendment) Bill, 1969 

(iv) The Tea (Amendment) BUI, 1969 

(v) The Prevention of Water Pollution Bill, 1969 

(vi) The Delhi Motor Vehicles Taxation (Amendment) 
Bill, 1969 

(vii) Bill to Extend Certain Central Labour Acts to the 
State of Jammu & Kashmir. 

I should now like to conclude this Address by recalling that 
this year we celebrate Gandhiji’s Birth Centenary. Many ideas, 
emotions and images rise to one’s mind and the whole panorama 
of the history of our country unfolds itself. We are inheritors 
of a great heritage. Our country is rich in resources. Our 
people are skilled craft^en. Our scientists and technologists 
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are some of the best which any country could boast of. While we 
can argue with one another within the limits of reason and ratio¬ 
nality about the best means and methods to be adopted for re¬ 
constructing our society, we can all unite in a purposive effort 
to build the India of Gandhiji’s dreams and to endeavour to wipe 
every tear from every eye. Only thus shall we be able'to serve 
the common people and fulfil the pledges of the founding fathers 
of this great Republic. I wish your labours all success. 



MASS MEDIA 




TASKS BEFORE THE PRESS 
1 

1 AM VERY happy to have this opportunity of meeting you and 
am very conscious of the compliment you have paid me by 
inviting me to inaugurate your Conference. 

The editorial profession in India has a great tradition built 
up by generations of eminent men who have influenced and shap¬ 
ed the political, social, economic and cultural life of the nation. 
Great national leaders of hallowed memory like Raja Rammohun 
Roy, Mahatma Gandhi, Sri Aurobindo, Lokamanya Tilak, Maulana 
Azad and Jawaharlal Nehru had founded and edited newspapers 
and periodicals which in their times came to be regarded as insti¬ 
tutions. Today’s editors can indeed take a legitimate pride in 
following in the footsteps of a long line of illustrious predecessors 
who, by their erudition, spirit of service and above all. indomitable 
courage, enriched journalism and added dignity to their calling. 

The contribution of the editors to the attainment of indepen¬ 
dence is too well-known to need reiteration. In fact, the growth 
of the nationalist movement and the development of the press in 
the country proceeded hand in hand, each drawing in turn inspi¬ 
ration and sustenance from the other. 

As moulders of public opinion in a democratic set-up, such 
us ours, you have few equals in the country. Indeed, it can be 
said that without a free press which the Indian Constitution envis¬ 
ages and which you uphold and cherish, no democracy worth the 
name can grow. 

Since independence, the press in India has made rapid strides. 
The number of newspapers and also the total circulation have 
gone up considerably. A growing and discriminating readership 
has served to induce newspapers to diversify their contents, im¬ 
prove the standard of production and enrich the quality of re¬ 
porting and comment. Specialised journalism as represented in 
technical journals on science, industry, tilms, music, fine arts etc. 
is also gaming ground steadily. 

By far the most remarkable feature of this encouraging deve¬ 
lopment has been the emergence of a strong Indian language 
press. Newspapers and periodicals in Hindi and regional langu¬ 
ages are conspicuous not only by their numerical strength but 

Inaugurating tho 19th session of the AH India Newspaper Editors' Con¬ 
ference, Hyderabad, Septemtier 1, 1967 
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also for the considerable influence they wield. It is gratifying 
that among the dailies and the periodicals two Indian language 
publications command the highest circulation. Literary journals 
in some of the languages have attained a high standard of excel¬ 
lence. • 

All this is a happy auguiy. English papers will no doubt 
continue to retain and extend their hold on the highly educated 
and relatively afiluent section of our society. For the vast masses, 
however, it is the language papers which must constitute the main 
source of information. An enlightened public opinion, which is 
the sine qua non for the successful functioning of a democracy 
in the country, can, for obvious reasons, be best promoted by a 
healthy, powerful and independent Indian language press. 

The expansion of the press has also cast a great responsibility 
on those who run newspapers, particularly the editors. In report¬ 
ing facts, objectivity and accuracy are the cardinal principles 
which must guide any journalist. Selection of facts in building 
up a story is equally important inasmuch as suppression of 
material points or over-play of certain facts might altogether 
affect objectivity. If in writing up news, apart from interpreta¬ 
tion and evaluation, one adds one's own points of view, it would 
lead to distortion and anything but objectivity. 

India’s Constitution guarantees freedom of speech and ex¬ 
pression. except for such limitations as are necessary in the 
interests of the security of state or diplomatic relations. The 
Indian journalist is conscious of his high responsibilities and has 
acquitted himself well both in times of peace and in those of 
emergency. But there sometimes arise problems, regional or 
national, when passions are likely to be aroused and when emo¬ 
tions get the better of judgment. Minor crises appear to take on 
the contours of major ones. It is here that we have to look at 
everything from the point of view of the country as a whole ins¬ 
tead of being drawn into regional or parochial conclusions. 

In human affairs, unanimity, like perfection, often defies total 
achievement. But on any given problem, consensus there could 
be, and such is the essence of democracy. For building up such 
a consensus on any frame of reference, a completely objective 
picture of the issues involved, without partisan leanings, is very 
necessary. I am referring to this just to emphasise the need and 
relevance of an approach that is non-partisan and objective in 
the context of the problems facing the country in its march 
towards progress and e(x>nomic development. 
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Your organisation serves as a liaison between the Govern- 
nient and newspaper editors. It is a happy augury that this liaison 
continues to grow with understanding and imagination on both 
sides and with willingness to see each other’s point of view. 

We have recently set up a Press Council. Its purpose is to 
safeguard the freedom of the press and to build up a code of 
conduct for newspapers and journalists in accordance with high 
professional standards. It is to keep an eye on developments 
likely to restrict the supply and dissemination of news of public 
interest and importance. Besides promoting technical research, 
it is to encourage facilities for proper education and training in 
journalism and last, but not the least, to study developments 
which may tend towards monopoly or concentration of owner¬ 
ship of newspapers and suggest remedies to overcome them. 

I know that you already have a code of conduct. Nothing 
could be more desirable than a code of this kind evolved by 
the newspaper editors themselves. The Press Council is meant 
more for building up conventions with regard to such a code 
and to look into aberrations, if any. I am sure, you will agree 
with me that a voluntary and self-regulating approach as to what 
should be published and what should be chewed is the best 
approach to the problem. Such a code would take Indian journa¬ 
lism to the highest standards—ethical, moral and professional— 
and in the process make it an even more elFcctivc force in moulding 
public opinion in the countiy. 

Criticism of Government is unavoidable in a democratic 
society. Different points of view can be expressed and must pre¬ 
vail but I wonder if there is adequate justification for the general 
mood of cynicism and defeatism that seems to be manifest in the 
daily press. Criticism ceases to be objective when it does not 
take note of achievements alongside shortcomings. 

I know that politics continues to be the major interest of 
newspapers in this country but in the present context 1 suggest 
that a shift of emphasis towards economic and scientific matters 
might be beneficial all round. According to an estimate, less 
than 3% of space is devoted by newspapers to economic develop¬ 
ment. This does seem rather strange and it is in sharp contrast 
to the importance of national planning in our future development. 

There is another matter which I would like this Conference 
to consider. There is so much talk nowadays about regionalism, 
Hngukm and fissiparous tendencies. To what extent can the dally 
press, which remains a very powerful instrument in shaping pub¬ 
lic opinion, help in curbing and combating the tendency ? TOile 
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the need for a balanced and economic development of different 
regions is clear, should the newspapers view every issue as a 
case of inter-State dispute or regional rivalry ? Even if the Gov¬ 
ernments of two neighbouring States have different points of view 
which result in what may be called a difference o^ emphasis, 
should it in presentation be made to appear as a case of dispute 
between sovereign states and a quarrel between two distinct 
peoples ? 

We are passing through a very difficult time; apart from eco¬ 
nomic pressures, there are external dangers and pressures which 
we have to guard against. Every effort at an enlightened 
approach to problems, keeping in mind the interest of the country 
as a whole, will go a long way in strengthening the hands of those 
who are called upon to lead the nation during these crises. 

In recent years, there has been considerable development ol 
the means of communication brought about by modern scientific 
and technological advances in the world. In India also, radio, 
films and, to a limited extent, television have widened the fron¬ 
tiers of mass contact. Nevertheless, the newspapers still maintain 
their position of importance as a medium of dissemination of in¬ 
formation. For reasons, mostly historical, our newspapers have 
been somewhat city-oriented in their character and outlook. Most 
of them are published from towns; the widely circulated ones are 
generally metropolitan papers. 1 am afraid, rural life and pro¬ 
blems have so far received less than their due share of notice 
in the columns of the newspapers except in cases of calamities 
like famine, drought or flo^s. The time has come when the 
Indian press should turn its attention more pointedly to the village 
than ever before. The need for acquiring a rural bias for the 
press has been particularly underlined by the economic crisis 
through which the country is now passing. As is well-known; the 
key to the success of our efforts in overcoming the difficulties lies 
in the augmentation of our agricultural production and the streng¬ 
thening of village industries. Newspapers can render a signal 
service in this behalf. By conveying in easily comprehensible 
language information on improved farm techniques and the re¬ 
sults of scientific researches in agriculture, they can initiate the 
farmer in modern agricultural practices which lead to higher 
yields. They can enlighten him on the proper use of irrigation, 
quality seeds, fertilisei^, insecticides, better storage and market¬ 
ing. F'ull particulars about assistance provided by the state in 
the matter of credit facilities or the supply of implements can be 
widely publicised by the papers to enable the former to take 
advantage of these. To ffie village artisans, they can simHariy 
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bring the know-how of modern methods and improved techniques 
which would enable him to turn out better products at reduced 
costs. 

Another important programme in which the press can play 
a vital role is the campaign for family planning. The success of 
this programme depends entirely upon the co-operation and volun¬ 
tary acceptance by the people. A massive effort is being made 
to disseminate knowledge regarding family planning practices 
and to popularise the small family norm. But it has yet to make 
a decisive impact on the alarming growth of population. The 
population of the country today is around 510 million and at the 
present annual growth rate of 2.5 per cent, it is expected to touch 
the 1,000 miUion mark within the next 27 years. Every year we 
are adding some 13 million p(X}ple to the country’s teeming popu¬ 
lation. This spurt in the population growth is the result of im¬ 
proved and effective health measures. While the death-rate has 
come down to 16 per thousand from 27 per thousand per a nnum 
in 1951. the birth-rate has tended to be staitic around 4041 per 
thousand. Family planning, therefore, has assumed special signi¬ 
ficance and must be made a national movement for reducing the 
galloping rate of population. All available media of mass com¬ 
munication should be utilised to make this programme a success. 

May 1 appeal to this august gathering of editors to instil in 
the papers in their charge a sense of urgency in these and allied 
matters, and thus put their shoulders to the common ta^ of 
making India self-reliant and strong within the course of the next 
few years ? 

1 have great pleasure in inaugurating the Conference and 
wish it all success. 


2 

J AM DELIGHTED to be here this evening to participate in the 
centenary celebrations of the Amrita Bazar Patrika, Completion 
of one hundred years of useful existence is indeed an important 
landmark in the history of an institution and. on this happy occa¬ 
sion. I offer my felicitations to this great journal and all those 
who are privileged to be associated with it. 

taaugurating the ceateaary celebratioiis of the Amrita Bazar Patrika^ 
Calcutta. February 20. 1968 

18—3 F. D. 1. ft B.(NO)/72 
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One hundred years ago today, Shri Sisir Kumai Ghosh 
and his brothers founded the Amrita Bazar Patrika as a Bengali 
weekly from Jessore. Sisir Kumar Ghosh was organising the 
peasants, who were being ruthlessly exploited by the indigo plan¬ 
ters. He felt the need for a mouthpiece to espouse thS cause of 
the suffering people. The policy statement he made in the first 
issue of the Amrita Bazar Patrika, was a testament of faith in 
the future of the country. His vision and courage were indeed 
remarkable. This pioneering spirit sustained the Patrika through¬ 
out its long and arduous fight with an alien government. Three 
years later, the paper shifted to Calcutta and soon after that the 
journal converted itself into an English weekly. In 1891, it 
became a daily. The Patrika grew in stature with the national 
movement and played a significant role in the struggle fOf free¬ 
dom. Attempts were made by the bureaucracy of the time to 
gag it but the journal flourished because it was fighting for a great 
cause and had the solid backing of the people. 

After the advent of freedom, the Patrika’s role as one of the 
foremost organs of public opinion in the country has been equally 
important. It has vigorously championed the cause of democracy 
and secularism. Its voice was the voice of sanity in the holo¬ 
caust that followed partition. When Gandhiji staked his preci¬ 
ous life to restore order in Calcutta, it was journals like the 
Patrika that spread the message of communal harmony and peace. 
The great role the Patrika played then earned for it a well-deserv¬ 
ed tribute from the Father of the Nation. He was moved to say 
that the Amrit Bazar Patrika was really ‘Amrita' (nectar). With 
this impressive and proud record of service, I am sure this journal 
has a great future ahead. 

On this occasion 1 would like to say a few words on the duty 
of the press in the present context. After centuries of stagna¬ 
tion, oiir people are on the move now. We must realise that in 
the history of nations there is hardly a parallel to what we are 
attempting to do in this country. Out of diverse languages, reli¬ 
gions and cultures, we are evolving a complex of national ethos 
recognisable as Indian and effective as a political force. Inte¬ 
gration of various elements requires great subtlety and gradous- 
ness of approach, infinite patience and profound mutual under¬ 
standing. It requires constant emphasis on the larger loyalty to 
the country in comparison with other narrower loyalties which 
conspire at times to overshadow the national interests and create 
situations in which India becomes almost the first casualty. On 
the economic and social side, we are trying to give a fuller and 
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licher life to our teeming millions. We are attempting a revolu¬ 
tionary transformation of our society and this evolution by con¬ 
sent is to be accomplished by an open society dedicated to parlia¬ 
mentary democracy. The press may be justifiably expected to give 
a positive and constructive turn to our national thinking. 

I have great faith in our people and in their wisdom and 
maturity. Prophets of gloom who look forward to an era of 
internal conflicts ending in the collapse of democracy should 
remember that not only has our Constitution an in-built resilience 
to meet and stand exceptional strains but our people have not 
lost the high moral and spiritual values which they displayed 
under Gandhian leadership and which justified the faith of our 
rounding fathers in the virtues of adult franchise. 

Out newspapers and other mass media have a vital role to 
play in mobilising human resources for the tremendous efforts 
needed to transform our static society into something dynamic 
and vital. It has been recognised on all hands that, with ade¬ 
quate and effective communication, the pathways to change could 
be made easier and shorter. In recent years, modem science and 
technology have completely transformed the world of communi¬ 
cation. In this respect, we are still very backward. The total 
circulation of ail dailies in India is only 6.3 million and this 
works out to about 13 per thousand of the population. The 
comparative readership position of daily newspapers per thousand 
in advanced countries is: 505 in Sweden, 479 in UK, 451 in Japan, 
310 in USA and 264 in USSR. If we recall that UNESCO’s 
minimum diffusion rate is 100 copies of newspapers of every 
1,000 people, the great leeway that we have to make becomes 
apparent. A rapid expansion of mass media is necessary for the 
economic and political development of emerging countries like 
India. If we are to give the people a sense of participation and 
involvement in the development process, mass media must pene¬ 
trate into every aspect of our national life. Our press has so far 
been an urban phenomenon and has been city-oriented in its charac¬ 
ter and outlook. I think the time has now come when our papers 
should turn their attention to villages and to problems of rural 
life. A recent study has shown that less than two per cent of 
the circulation of our newspapers reaches the villages. As much 
as 77 per cent of circulation of Indian dailies is confined to four 
metropolitan cities and towns with a population of more than one 
lakh. 

A significant factor, however, in recent times has been the 
growth of the Indian language press. Our languages are coming 
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into their own and. with care and devotion, we can make them 
effective vehicles for conveying modern scientific and technologi¬ 
cal thought. An enlightened public opinion is absolutely essen¬ 
tial for the success of democracy and for obvious reasons it is 
only a healthy and independent Indian language press •that can 
reach the large masses of our people and influence them. It is 
gratifying to see the progress made by the Bengali counterpart of 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika. It is again another Bengali daily that 
has the highest circulation among all dailies published in India. 

One word to our political parties and their leaders and 1 
have done. Democracy can be stable only when it goes hand in 
hand with a genuine love of the people and concern for their 
welfare. Let us take a long-range view of problems and not live 
solely for die immediate present. Let us also be true to our 
great heritage. India throughout the ages has stood for tolera¬ 
tion, mutual understanding and the prevalence of moral over 
material values. If we face the future with courage and faith and 
united endeavour our recent troubles will soon be forgotten. We 
shall find ourselves once again on the broad highway of progress. 

1 would like to thank once again Shri Tushar Kanti Ghosh 
for giving me this opportunity to be with you all this evening. I 
am sure, under his able stewardship, the Patrika will grow from 
strength to strength. 

I am glad to inaugurate the centenary celebrations of the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika. 


CINEMA AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


I AM HAPPY to be here on this occasion to give away the Na¬ 
tional Film Awards in recognition of film work of high qua¬ 
lity done during last year. Perhaps a work of art is its own reward; 
it does not stand in need of material incentives. The artist func¬ 
tions under a compulsive desire to create from his imagination 
a product of beauty which reflects what he has experienced and 
he lends to it a distinctive meaning and that gives him a satis¬ 
faction nothing else can. However, due reco^tion at the hands 
of the state and the public creates an appropriate climate for the 
proper appreciation of the arts. 


Giving away the National Awards for Films, New Delhi, October 10, 1967 
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The Indian film seems happily to have come into its own. 
Every year the people have before them a kaleidoscopic variety 
of films which capture in moving celluloid the fleeting glimpses 
of the colourful life of our great land and its people. Films from 
each region do reflect the distinctive characteristics of the way 
of life of the people for whose pleasure and entertainment these 
films are made. Films are thus a true mirror of contemporary 
life. 

Not all films are ‘hits’, but each attempt adds a new depth 
to the experience not only of those who see them but also of 
those who are concerned with the making of films. In a dynamic 
way, these films create a rapport between the film-makers and 
the public, out of which public opinion emerges, which again 
starts a cycle of demand. Thus, you, the distinguished and dedi¬ 
cated practitioners of the art of film-making, should not only meet 
public taste, but also elevate it, educate it, chasten it. 

It is a measure of success that, gradually, Indian films are 
commanding larger audiences in different parts of the world. One 
can easily foresee in the future further expansion and consolida¬ 
tion of this trend, the success of which would contribute towards 
the larger aim of bringing the peoples of this \\orld together. For 
there is hardly any other medium more powerful and capable of 
creating a real impact most dramatically on vast masses of people 
as the film Barriers ol language and dialect are easily crossed 
and new bonds of understanding between peoples, separated by 
long distances, are firmly established. 

It is, therefore, quite appropriate that Government and 
society should do all they can to promote the success of this 
medium and also facilitate conditions in the country, be they 
social or economic, under which, the industry practi.sing this art 
can thrive and reach still higher levels of professional and artistic 
competence. 

Film has been recognised as a social instrument Here is a 
point which can bear some analysis and discussion. 

As you all know, like literature, film is inseparably tied up 
with life. It is a part and parcel of life as well as its mirror. But 
should a social instrument’s role merely be that of a mirror? Or 
.should it rather be a catalytic agent, creating new curiosity, gene¬ 
rating new awareness, providing new angles of vision, and creat¬ 
ing conditions for fresh fruitful thinking and, in the ultimate ana¬ 
lysis, of progressive change. Could it not secure a greater sense 
of fulfilment by being responsible for the evolution of mores and 
norms more closely attuned to the basic needs of contemporary 
society. 
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The 54-year old Indian cinema has played a notable role in 
extending the spirit of awakening and resurgence to broad mass 
of people during the period of foreign domination of the country. 

A number of films were made before the national indepen¬ 
dence which depicted the struggle for freedom; of course, at times 
in subdued and suggestive manner but the vibrant spirit of the 
nascent India pulsated through them. The Indian film industiy 
was also instrumental in maintaining and consolidating the edi¬ 
fice of national unity and emotional integration of this land of 
colourful, and what at times appears to be baffling, diversity. I 
fervently hope the same .spirit and outlook will guide the national 
cinematography to further the cause of national integration in 
the new set of circumstances of today. 

Ever since the days of the early Indian film concern with 
social problems has dominated it. The treatment of the pro¬ 
blems of society through this dynamic medium has been exercis¬ 
ing a silent but powerful influence on the people. 

'The cinema usually speaks the language of emotion which 
has universal comprehension. When the artist speaks, it is after 
the creative inspiration which he derives from the conflicts of his 
time. As such, any celluloid statement is a comment on contem¬ 
porary human existence. The cinema has a great potential for 
imparting ideas and securing their indirect and subtle acceptance 
by the society at large. Considering the time in which the mil¬ 
lions of Indian people arc struggling for their regeneration, I do 
implore the film-maker to realise the educative significance of 
the medium at his disposal. 

A work of art has, perhaps, to please. A film has, perhaps, 
to entertain. But in entertaining, it may not take us away from 
life, it should rather give us a new insight into the complex social 
processes of our times. A good film should add a new dimension 
to our limited individual experience and give us a new, fuller com¬ 
prehension of life around us. It is, therefore, necessary to urge 
that in order that the medium of the film should cover the fuller 
range of its possibilities in contemporary society, it should con¬ 
cern itself still more with real life and not with ^amourised life. 
The aim of our film makers should be to bring the people closer, 
fill their lives with higher and richer social aims and by a process 
of imaginative transformation, give them some moments of true 
understanding of themselves. 

I congratulate all those who received the awards and wish 
the film industry in India a great future. 
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I T GIVES ME great pleasure to be here once again on the 
occasion of giving away of National Awards for Films. The 
occasion is truly significant, not only as a landmark indicating 
the achievement of excellence in various fields of cinematography, 
but also a high point from where we can look ahead towards 
the vistas of the future. Each such gathering, therefore, is both 
a consummation and a challenge.' 

This year the National Award scheme has been expanded 
to give recognition to some of the essential elements in films. It 
was a happy thought to have introduced new Awards such as the 
Best Actor and the Best Actress Awards—so happily named as 
‘Bharat Award* and the ‘Urvashi Award’, Similarly, National 
Awards for Camera Work, Direction, Music, etc., will also go to 
recognise and encourage individual creative achievement. One 
could hope that this will play an important part in developing 
crafts and skills the maturity and excellence of which contribute 
tov^rds the overall quality of films. I am happy to congratulate 
the proud winners of National Awards. 

Last year the film industry was seized by a serious crisis 
which brought in .sharp focus .some of the crucial problems which 
the Indian film industry continues to face. However, it was a 
proof of innate resilience and basic strength that, soon after the 
temporary set-back, the production of films picked up the usual 
enthusiastic tempo. 

But the question remains: what was the real cause of the 
crisis? Was it a crisis of resources? Was it a crisis of confidence? 
Or, was it a crisis of creative ability? What is the role of cinema? 
It appears to me that even though wc might have been able to 
repair the physical damage, the need to look at the state of film 
in India critically and intelligently still remains. 

Indian cinema has had the distinction of being not merely 
a source of entertainment but also a means of creative participa¬ 
tion in the social transformation of the country. From its earlier 
stages of development. Indian cinema was dedicated to a higher 
social purpose. The film-maker was concerned with his environ¬ 
ment and he had commitment to a responsibility far larger than 
the mere job of running an economic venture efficiently. Later, 
however, one noticed the trend of the social purpose becoming 
subservient to compulsions of entertainment. No one denies the 
tremendous improvement in the ba.sic techniques but one is not 

Oivins away the National Awards for Films, New DelhiNovember 25, 

1968. 
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quite sure whether the Indian film has also beomie more 
mature from the point of view of thought content. Considering 
the fact that even in spite of a rather rudimentary and inadequate 
cinema circuit, a film commands a one billion a year audience, 
the potential power of this art medium is great. So should be 
the responsibility of the film-maker. If Indian cinema has to 
retain its creative as well as social validity, it will have to en¬ 
deavour to scale still, higher heights of social awareness, under¬ 
standing of the human condition and be prepared for an encoun¬ 
ter with the moral and intellectual dilemmas of our times. 

If we are not able to serve this fundamental human and 
artistic aim for any reasons, it is necessary to appraise the situa¬ 
tion and rid Indian cinema of the shackles and handicaps which 
might or could thwart it. 

Encouragement of talent and the promotion of the arts by 
the state can only be one of the stimulants of growth. It is ray 
belief that the real springs of progress lie within the creative 
spirit of the Indian film-maker. Patronage and encouragement 
should be regarded more as modest tributes to the creative abili¬ 
ties of our artists and technicians than as rewards. I have no 
doubt that the Indian film-maker will continue his endeavour to 
realise the full dynamic potential of the most modern of public 
arts in relation to our age. which raises unusual problems and 
encourages deeper probe into social and cultural phenomena. 

The most encouraging sign today is the growth of the short 
film which has come to stay in our country not merely as a 
prelude or an appendage to the feature film but as a distinct and 
meaningful art form. The experimental work done by many 
short film-makers and the growing awareness of the socio-dyna¬ 
mics of contemporary Indian life displayed by the Indian docu- 
mentarist should release forces which will undoubtedly have a 
tremendous influence on the national film scene. 

We live in an open world of ultra-rapid communications. 
By conscious choice we have adopted a democratic way of life 
with a universal culture which permits and stimulates free flow 
of ideas. The Indian film-maker can no longer live in Isolation; 
he is fast getting integrated into the creative commimity of the 
world. Whedier it be through films from abroad that we are 
getting to see or exchange of experience which our oeative minds 
and craftsmen are acquiring, I am confident, something positive 
will come out of this cross-pollination. The full dimension of 
this challenge will only figure out when television and satellite 
communication draw us still deeper into the world cinema move¬ 
ment. There are various influences coming from everywhere. 
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India has to take as well as give. While doing this the Indian 
artist will come face to face with the main issue—^what aims must 
his medium serve; what goals must his creative endeavour 
achieve; what is his role in this world of confrontations and 
challenges. When the give and take begins, when influences 
travel freely like the flow of ideas, let us hope that image shall 
not violate image but image shall supplement image, enriching 
human experience. For, what the artist creates is not only for 
his country but for the whole world. The question of questions, 
however, is: what will be the Indian film-maker’s contribution to 
this beautiful universal legacy? 


COMMUNICATION AND NATIONAL 
INTEGRATION 


I AM HAPPY to be here on the New Year’s Day and partici¬ 
pate in the ABC Seminar on Communication. 

Communication, as the process of conveyance of ideas between 
man and man, is, in a very real way, co-extensive with human 
civilisation itself. In fact, communication is as much an indica¬ 
tion of the progress of culture and civilisation as one of the 
essential tools for achieving that progress. Effective communica¬ 
tion is die pre-requisite for the existence of any society or social 
organism, large or small. Communication has been described 
as the nervous system of society. 

Mass communication has an important role to play in 
developing countries like India. It has been recognised as one of 
the most potent weapons for mobilising human resources behind 
the national effort. The transformation of a static traditional 
society into a dynamic and vital one requires tremendous effort 
and this process can be speeded up and also made smooth by a 
wise use of modern means of mass communication. It has been 
said that the paramount requirement of a change in .society is 
that people must change. We have to create new horizons, new 
skills and new goals among our people. Without this change, 
they will be mere onlookers of technological growth. Social 


At the ABC Seminar on Communication, Calcutta, January 1, 1968. 
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changes will happen to them rather than their playing an active 
part in bringing them about. 

Mass communication can also be a valuable instrument of 
national integration. Nurtured by shared information and atti¬ 
tudes, a sense of national identity and belonging can grow which, 
if properly harnessed, will open up the doors to mbtivational 
change. There is an imperative need today to build broader and 
more meaningful communications between the Government and 
the people, between the people of various regions and between 
differing cultural and linguistic groups. Properly planned and 
developed mass communication stimulates the creative abilities 
of the people and also promotes the feeling of belonging to one 
nation, a part of each other working together through common 
difficulties towards common goals. 

With the increasing use of modern technology, mass com¬ 
munication is becoming more and more mechanised and imper¬ 
sonal. The communication-giver and the communication-receiver 
hardly ever meet on a common plane. Moreover, the artists, 
technologists and executives of one particular media of communi¬ 
cation rarely have an opportunity to meet their counterparts 
belonging to another media, although, convsciously or unconscious¬ 
ly, they are being influenced all the time. It is indeed laudable 
that you have brought, in this Seminar, all these people together 
face to face for a free and informal exchange of views. I hope 
your discussions will be fruitful and out of these will emerge broad 
guidelines for the future development of mass communication in 
India. I am glad to know that later this year you propose to 
organise the Arts, Books and Crafts Exposition. 

I wish your endeavours success. 


2 

I AM VERY happy to declare open the new building of the 
Jaipur Information Centre. I am sure this fine edifice will help 
the Centre to enlarge the scope of its multifarious activities. 
During the last eight years of its existence, the Centre has made 
a mark as a focal point for disseminating news, giving guidance 
to students and research workers and for organising cultural 

Inaugurating the new building of the Information Centre, Jaipur, May 9, 
1968. 
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activities. Now, when the Centre has a well-planned and com¬ 
modious accommodation of its own, it can re^y go ahead and 
make a greater impact on the life of this great city of Jaipur by 
making fuller use of the various media of mass communication. 

Wc are living in an age when media of mass communication 
like newspapers, radio and films have made amazing progress. 
These powerful media can, if properly used, be a great source of 
strength for developing countries like India. They are of immense 
value in mobilising human resources. We are seeking to transform 
a static and traditional society into a dynamic and vital one. After 
centuries of stagnation, wc arc trying to catch up with the advanc¬ 
ed countries of the world. This requires tremendous national 
effort. It is here that ma.ss communication has a vital role to 
play. By the wise use of modem means of mass communication 
we can speed up the process of transition in society. For bring¬ 
ing about a radical change it is essential that people must change 
their outlook, modes of thought and behaviour. We have to 
create new horizons, new skills and new goals among our people. 
Without this qualitative change, they will be mere onlookers of 
technological growth. Powerful media like newspapers, radio and 
films can create a new awareness among the people and make 
them play an active role in transforming society. Properly plan¬ 
ned and developed mass communication can stimulate the crea¬ 
tive abilities of the people and also promote the feeling of belong¬ 
ing to one nation, a part of each other working together through 
common difficulties towards common goals. 

I am glad to know that besides this Centre, you have set up 
Information Centres at Ajmer, Jodhpur. Bikaner, Kota. Udaipur 
and Alwar. These Centres have a dual role to perform. On the 
one hand, you disseminate information among people. An 
enlightened electorate is the backbone of democracy and the peo¬ 
ple must have full knowledge of what is happening. On the 
other hand, you have to keep the Government informed about 
trends in public opinion. You come across a wide cross-section 
of the people and you have an opportunity to gauge public opinion. 
India is wedded to democracy and a democratic Government 
must be responsive to public opinion 

There is an imperative need today to build broader and more 
meaningful communication between the Government and the 
people, between the people of various regions and between dif¬ 
ferent linguistic and cultural groups. 

I wish you success. 
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MEDICAL RELIEF FOR ALL 

J HAVE great pleasure in inaugurating this session of the Inter¬ 
national Homoeopathic Congress. I should like to extend a 
special welcome to the distinguished representatives who have 
come from different parts of the world to attend this Congress 
which is meeting for the first time in an Asian country. 1 under¬ 
stand that India has the largest number of Homoeopathic practi¬ 
tioners in the world—about four lakhs at present. 

The basic principle of Homoeopathy is ‘*Similia Similibus 
Curantur”—^let likes be treated by likes. This concept is also 
mentioned in ancient Indian scriptures and in Ayurvedic texts 
dating back thousands of years. The saying ‘Vishasya Visha- 
maushadham’ (poison is treated by poison) vindicates this maxim. 
Hippocrates, the Father of Modern Medicine, who lived some 
live centuries before Christ, also speaks of the “Law of Similars” 
and the “Law of Contraries”. The basic idea also goes back 
more directly to Paracelsus who lived about the end of the 15th 
to the middle of the 16th century. It was known to and discussed 
by the Arab disciples of Greek medicine as Tlaj bil-misl’. It was, 
however. Dr. Samuel Hannemann of Germany who lived from 
1755 to 1843, who placed Homoeopathy on an empirical scientific 
basis and obtained for it recognition as an international system 
of medicine. All credit must go to him for being able to achieve 
this at a time when laboratory and research facilities, as are 
available at present, were virtually unknown. 

The beginning of Homoeopathy in India is traced to Maha¬ 
raja Ranjit Singh of the Punjab who in 1839 called Dr. Henigber- 
ger of Germany to treat him. Later, Christian missionaries, 
civilians and homoeopathic practitioners spread the system of 
treatment which initially found its foremost exponents in Bengal 
and Sou^ India. 

India is well-known to the world as a land of teeming 
millions. Our population is now crossing the 510 million mark 
and we are faced with the twin problems in the medical field, of 
adequate medical cover to this growing population, most of whom 
live in villages and of limiting this number from further pro¬ 
liferation so that the economic and social gains of planning are 
not neutralised but consolidated and improved for all sectors of 

Ina^urating the International Homoeopathic Congress, New Delhi, 
October 22, 1967 
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ihc population. The large number of Homoeopathic practitioners 
in India can play a special role in rendering medical aid to the 
vast rural population at a cost which they can afford. In the 
limitation of population which is one of the major problems 
facing this country and the world at large. 1 am suit Homoeo¬ 
pathy wUl be able to make its own contribution. It was with 
this idea in view that Government of India called a conference 
of Homoeopaths in July 1967 to discuss how their profession can 
be harnessed to this national task. A number of suggestions have 
been received on birth control measures and are under examina¬ 
tion. 

State patronage to Homoeopathy in a real sense started only 
after our independence. The Government of India set up a 
Homoeopathic Advisory Committee in 1956 and also appointed 
an Honorary Adviser in Homoeopathy in 1962. We have address¬ 
ed ourselves earnestly to the task of improving the standard and 
quality of Homoeopathic education of undergraduate level in the 
first instance, as this is the base on which the superstructure can 
be built. A curriculum of studies has been formulated. The 
practice of Homoeopathy is also being regulated by acts of State 
legislatures. Legislation at the national level for the same and 
other allied purposes is under contemplation. The Government 
also control the import, manufacture and distribution of Homoeo¬ 
pathic medicines to ensure the supply of standard and genuine 
medicines. An Indian Homoeopathic Pharmacopoeia is under 
preparation. Selected Homoeopathic Colleges are being assisted 
by the Government of India both for research as well as instnio 
tional purposes in their efforts to foster research and improve the 
quality of education. There is also a proposal to set up a Central 
Homoeopathic Research Institute with an indoor hospital to 
provide facilities for research workers. 

I am conscious of the fact that I am not competent to give 
any advice in regard to how you should organise your educatioiL 
But 1 would very much wish to share with you my anxiety that 
Homoeopathic therapeutics should not be allowed to degenerate 
into a kind of activity of medicine men. It should be based on 
and reinforced by the fund that modem medicine has accumulated 
over centuries of enquiry and research and should attempt its 
method of treating disease by their specific method. I mig^t 
venture to remind you of the resolution which the American 
Institute of Homoeopathy of the United States adopted some time 
ago and ordered it to be published (x>nspicuously in each number 
ot its Transactions. It said: “A H(xnoe<^atluc physician is one 
who adds to his knowledge of medicine a special knowledge of 
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Homoeopathic therapeutics. All that pertains to the great held 
of medical learning is his by tradition, by inheritance and by 
light.” I hope in organising your programmes of education you 
will keep this aspiration very much in view. 

You will now get busy considering the various professional 
and scientific problems concerning Homoeopathy in your scientific 
sessions and I am sure that useful ideas and suggestions would 
emerge from your deliberations. Quite apart from what you thus 
achieve in the field of Homoeopathy, International Congresses of 
this type have an important role to play in promoting cordial and 
harmonious relationship and better understanding among the 
peoples of the world. I have great pleasure in inaugurating this 
Congress, wishing the external delegates a happy stay here and 
our home delegates a rewarding time. 


PREVENTING BLOOD DISEASES 

I HAVE great pleasure in inaugurating the Fourth Congress of 
Asian and Pacific Society of Haematology. I extend a hearty 
welcome to all the delegates, particularly those who have come 
from abroad to attend this Congress. It is indeed a privilege for 
India that New Delhi has been chosen as a venue for this Congress. 

Blood determines the strength and vitality of the human body. 
It is, therefore, natural that the science which devotes itself to 
the study of blood should evoke great interest all over the world. 
I am sure your deliberations will be fruitful. 

I hope your conference will focus attention on blood diseases 
prevalent in India. Nutritional anaemia is the most important 
baematological problem confronting us. The World Health 
Organisation has been concerned with this problem and has 
initiated a study in different parts of the world to determine the 
incidence of this disease. The incidence of nutritional anaemia 
is considered as an index of ttie nutritional status of a population 
as a whole. Random sample surveys in India show that about 40 
per cent of Indian women are anaemic. The true incidence of 
anaemia and nutritional deficiencies is difficult to assess, but this 
information needs to be obtained for an intelligent approach for 
its elimination on a national scale. 

Inaugurating the Fourth Congress of Indian and Pacific Society of 
Haematmogy. New Delhi. November 14 , 1967 
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In the vast majority of our women, anaemia is due to defi¬ 
ciency of iron. In India we have one of the highest incidence of 
iron deficiency anaemias in the world. This is a peculiar situation 
which has not yet been fully explained. This high incidence may 
be related largely to the poor availability of iron and pipteins in 
the diet of the population. Additional demands on iron in the 
blood, caused by repeated child-births and worm infestations, on 
an already depleted nutrition act as aggravating factors. The 
country is making efforts to raise the standard of living of its 
people. We have also launched a vigorous national campaign 
for family limitation. But all this will take time. 

Immediate steps will have to be taken to provide suitable 
diet or to fortify articles of food consumed by the mass of our 
people. There is an enormous diversity in their food habits. 
Perhaps, it will require studies by you to determine the availability 
of iron in the ordinary Indian diet and recommend suitable 
substitute items of food. 

It is a matter of serious concern that there has been a general 
increase in the incidence of leukaemia all over the world during 
the past two or three decades. There is evidence to show that 
the increase in the incidence of this cancer of the white blood 
corpuscles may be related to exposure to atomic radiation. The 
development of nuclear weapons of mass destruction and their 
testing pose the greatest threat to humanity. No nation has the 
right to pollute the atmosphere with atomic radiation. It is a 
crime not only against the present generation but also the genera¬ 
tions to come. I hope and pray there is enough sense left in the 
world community to put an end to these diabolical weapons. 
The humanitarian and scientific aspects of leukaemia offer a 
challenge for unravelling the mystery of its causation and also to 
find out the best way of treating this fatal disease. Perhaps many 
of you are already engaged in the study of the etiological factors 
of this malady. 

Before I close. I would like to draw your attention to the 
need for evolving methods for better and longer preservation of 
blood in times of emergency. Blood banks have been established 
in most big cities of India but the demand for blood is rapidly 
increasing. In addition to the routine requirements, blood banks 
in modem times have also to take into account the exigencies of 
war and atomic radiation. Intensive research must be carried on 
on the various aspects of this important subject. 

I am sure your scientific deliberations will be valuable for a 
better understanding of these problems and would greatly benefit 
the haematologists of this region. 
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EFFECTS OF DRINK 

J FEEL gratified at having been invited to inaugurate this Semi¬ 
nar on Alcohol and Health. Alcohol is known to bring 
misery, unhappiness, disease and early death. It is. therefore, a 
happy augury that the medical profession is giving the benefit of 
its experience and knowledge to dispel the ignorance about the 
baneful effects of intoxicating drinks. In a scientific age. scientific 
truths and scientific discoveries, based on scientific experiments, 
are more convincing than moral preaching and religious sermons. 
The great religions of the world were the first to warn their 
followers against the evil consequences resulting from taking 
alcoholic drinks, even though intoxicating drinks have been known 
from ancient times. It may be said that alcoholic beverages were 
used over the ages but it is no less true that their use has been 
strongly condemned from times immemorial. As early as 2250 
B.C. the Code of Hammurabi condemned the use of wine, and 
prescribed severe penalties for drink and misbehaviour. Ancient 
China, Carthage and Greece were alive to the damage done by 
intoxicating drinks and counselled temperance. In this ancient 
land of ours, the old law-giver, Manu, reprobated drinking. Des¬ 
pite the use of fermented drinks from ancient times, society as a 
whole has deprecated their use and subjected drinkers to social 
sanctions. 

People generally take to alcohol, it is said, in order to forget 
their troubles. But it is well-known that alcohol actually solves 
no problems. In fact, it creates a large number of them. It is 
well-known that drinking is prone to disrupt domestic happiness, 
is productive of divorce, results in neglect of children, and leads 
to poverty and delinquency. It is thus a family problem. Under 
the influence of dhnk, the religious and moral inhibitions arc 
forgotten. The inner censor or conscience is dulled and weakened 
so that depravity and indecency become frequent and the nobler 
instincts are blunted. Thus, it also becomes a moral problem. 

In the modern age of industry, alcohol adversely affects the 
output, increases accidents, causes absenteeism and interferes 
with the health and happiness of workmen, making them in¬ 
efficient, lazy, diseased and impoverished. Statistics, wherever 
they are maintained, show that drinking workmen in a factory are 
prone to more sickness and disease. Their average output is far 
less, their absenteeism far greater, their accident proneness much 
more than in the case of non-drinkers. Drinking is a very serious 

Inaugurating Seminar on Alcohol and Health, New Delhi, November 
17 , 1967 
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economic problem among lower income groups. It is productive 
of acute distress and impoverishes those who do not have ample 
means to meet their day-to-day necessities. 

Besides being a traffic problem responsible for increasing 
accidents, some even fatal, it is also a crime problem. Drinidng 
has increased lawlessness and crimes of violence are dften com¬ 
mitted after the anti-social elements have primed themselves with 
drink. It has also become a serious healUi problem, bringing in 
its wake many diseases directly and also indirectly, by impairing 
resistance and standing in the way of cure. It will be this aspect 
to which. 1 hope, close thought will be given during the course 
of this Seminar. 

The case for radical elimination of alcoholic evil becomes 
imperative when it is realised that drinking is a major contributory 
factor to ill-health, disease and mental disorders. In a country 
where there is shortage of hospitals and doctors and nurses, we 
cannot afford to create additional health problems, such as chronic 
gastritis, cirrhosis of the liver, renal and hepatic diseases, alco¬ 
holic delirium and several others resulting from excessive and 
prolonged use of alcoholic drinks. These health problems alone 
would constitute sufficient reason for removing die temptations 
to drink by putting liquor out of easy reach. 

Alcoholism is a disease which attacks the spirit and mind as 
also the body. You medical doctors know that the effect of 
alcoholism on a man’s physique is destructive. Psychiatrists 
recognise alcoholism as one of the most difficult of mental diseases. 
Preachers call it the cancer of the conscience. Thus, alcoholic 
beverage breeds all that leads to depredation of mind and body, 
soul and spirit. And yet huge amounts are being spent on adver¬ 
tising alcoholic beverages calculated to produce, rather than 
prevent, public health problems. 

According to the figures of the last census, forty per cent of 
our population is under the age of fourteen years. This means 
that a large bulk of people are impressionable youth. This flower 
of our nation should be preserved from the ravages of alcohol. If 
they cannot be completely insulated from inebriating influences of 
alcoholic drinks, we should at least warn them and educate them 
to beware of alcoholic beverages. The scientists may succeed 
wliere moral sermons fail. Medical scientists and the social re¬ 
formers in the land should join hands in this noble mission. 

It is for the physicians of today to assume spontaneously a 
nationwide leadership. Let them conduct researches and surveys 
and give to the nation die benefit of their efforts. Let the doctors 
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initiate education for the prevention of alcohol drinking and its 
evil effects and through their efforts try to save the alcoholic as 
well as the potential alcoholic. The physicians can help educate 
public opinion by countering false propaganda against prohibition. 
The physician, as much as the teacher, can be most effective in 
creating healthy public opinion against the consumption of alco¬ 
holic drinks. It is the sacred obligation of the medical fraternity 
in this country to inform themselves and the members of the public 
of the dangers involved in drinking alcoholic beverages. 

There are false notions held by a number of people that 
alcoholic drinks are tonic or supporting agents. Scientific re¬ 
search has exposed that claim as hollow. Beverage alcohol has 
no healing power and cures no disease. No doubt, it is a sedative 
but the m^ical science has produced far better sedatives than 
alcohol. Even the claim of alcohol as a worry dissolvent or 
frustration alleviator is not entertainable. Worries and frustra¬ 
tions are prone to increase, they are not removed by being tempo¬ 
rarily forgotten. Frustrating money problems are, of course, bound 
to increase with money spent on drinking. 

It has been demonstrated by scientists that the thought pro¬ 
cesses are slowed down with the smallest amount of alcohol as 
it befogs judgment and puts the brain to sleep and has the effect 
of an anaesthetic. It has been calculated that a piIot*s flying ability 
is affected by only one-fourth the amount of alcohol it takes to 
impair an automobile driver’s ability. Night flying and instrument 
living abilities are first to be affected. The effects of high altitude 
add to alcohol’s intoxicating effects. In a large percentage of 
fatal accidents, it was found that the drivers had been drinking. 
In certain countries, more than fifty per cent of fatal accidents 
have been contributed by drinking drivers. 

Liquor also makes a substantial contribution to crime. It 
triggers tempers and releases the inner brakes of the mind. Many 
a person whose desire to commit a crime is inhibited by conscience, 
or by fear of being punished, or by other restraining factors, find 
their inhibitions destroyed after consuming alcohol. In the case of 
violent crimes, the percentage of criminals who committed crimes 
after priming themselves with alcohol is much higher than in the 
case of those who had not taken the drink. The cost of crime and 
accidents so caused is colossal. 

Fundamental freedom is often set up as an argiunent against 
control of drinking. In this context, it is better to think of the 
fundamental obligations to oneself, one’s family and society. We 
have to think in terms of social responsibility. No society should 
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countenance a liberty which bids fair to become a licence. It is 
well-known that the less readily alcohol is available in any coun¬ 
try, the less their people drink. Ts it interference with freedom 
to isolate contagion which might assume epidemic proportions if 
left unchecked ? Freedoms flourish on self-restraint and not on 
self-indulgence. It is the right of society, nay it is also its duty, 
to see that people are saved from evil influences. The medical 
profession should spearhead the crusade to educate public 
opinion against alcohol consumption. I am sure their advice will 
be heeded as the voice of reason and experience. I have great 
pleasure in inaugurating this Seminar and shall look forward to 
the outcome of your deliberations with great interest. 


FELLOW-FEELING 

I T IS A real pleasure for me to preside over the annual general 
meeting of your two societies. Many of you, impelled by 
keen interest in the humanitarian work of the Red Cross and St. 
John Ambulance, have come here from distant parts of the coun¬ 
try. I extend to you all a warm welcome. 

1 am grateful for the generous terms in which your Chairman 
has referred to me. It is an honour to belong to these two orga¬ 
nisations which are devoted to the service of mankind. 

I have had occasions in the past to watch with interest your 
great work. Your services for the sick and wounded and jM-i- 
soners of war during the conflicts With China and Pakistan, and 
for the relief of distress during the last two years of unprecedented 
drought, speak of the dynamism of your organisations. 

During the times of stress and discord that the world is 
passing through, it is heartening to sec your two societies, trying 
not only to dry human tears but to remove their causes. There 
can be nothing more ennobling than the spirit of the Red Cross. 
Its ideals, as you all know, are in complete accord with the Indian 
way of life and teaching. To work for it is to pay one’s debt to 
humanity. 

I have listened with great interest to your Chairman’s account 
of a strenuous and successful year’s work, and I would like to 

At the annual general meeting of the Indian Red Cross Society and 
St, John Ambulance Associaton, New Delhi, April 27, 1968 
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congratulate all those who contributed so much of their time and 
thought to the splendid results achieved in many directions. 

The unprecedented drought which brought much hardship in 
its wake received, I was glad to note, your highest priority. It 
was indeed to the credit of the Indian Red Cross that it organised 
over 10,000 relief centres and distributed 10,000 tons of powder¬ 
ed milk and other foodstuffs, 50 million multi-vitamin tablets and 
250,000 clothes and blankets. Few volunteer organisations could 
muster relief valued at over Rs. 30 million like the Red Cross, 
to meet the needs of children, mothers and the aged affected by 
drought, and I am confident that the whole nation acknowledges 
this invaluable service. The generous assistance which the League 
of Red Cross Societies, the International Red Cross Committee 
and the National Societies provided in your scarcity relief work 
was a gratifying expression of the solidarity of the World Red 
Cross. 

I am glad that, true to its tradition, the Indian Red Cross 
was also able to provide assistance to sister societies in Burma, 
Iraq, Malaysia. Syria, Jordon, UAR and Vietnam, and that it 
provided prompt relief to victims of floods, fires, cyclones and 
earthquakes which occurred in quick succession in various parts 
of the country. 

The work done in the fields of maternal and child health, 
family planning and health education has been impressive indeed. 
I fully share your Chairman’s hope that the Red Cross and St. 
John members will continue to play a greater part in creating a 
universal awareness of the need for planned parenthood so that 
all those born in our ancient land are assured of health and 
happiness. 

It is pleasing to know of the useful instructional work of the 
St. John Ambulance Association and of the improvement in the 
number of Brigade Divisions, and that there are today more 
Nursing Divisions than ever before. Your Home Nursing work 
deserves special commendation, for it provides much comfort to 
those suffering from sickness or injury. 

Nothing pleases me more than the social service educational 
work conducted through the Junior Red Cross. Admittedly, the 
youth of the day needs more urgently than ever before education 
in social service and it is good to know that the Junior Red Cross 
and St. John are to have a distinctive role in the new National 
Service Corps Scheme sponsored by the Ministry of Education. 

Before I conclude, I should like to congratulate you all on 
the excellent work done during last year, and wish you every 
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success in your arduous work in the service of the suffering. 
Your work is significant not only for the material needs that it 
meets, but more so for the warmth of the fellow-feeling that it 
imparts to those in need, giving them courage when it is needed 
most. • 


ymo 

I T IS, indeed, a great pleasure for me to extend a warm welcome 
to the distinguished delegates from Afghanistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, Indonesia, Maidive Islands, Mongolia, Nepal and Thai¬ 
land assembled here for the twenty-first session of the WHO 
Regional Committee for South-East Asia and join with them in 
celebrating the twentieth anniversary of the World Health Orga¬ 
nisation. 

The wealth of medical knowledge has grown and is growing 
at a spectacular pace. We have at our disposal powerful tools 
to combat diseases that afflict mankind. It is in this context that 
the WHO has played an effective role in disseminating the 
knowledge necessary to deal with global health problems and to 
utilise it in areas where it is needed. 

It is through the collective wisdom of the founders of the 
WHO that this organisation gave itself a constitution and evolv¬ 
ed principles of great foresight for fostering the health and welfare 
of mankind as a whole. The global action was not limited merely 
to control of communicable diseases but covered every aspect of 
health endeavour, including nutrition, maternal and child welfare, 
environmental sanitation and health education. 

It was an important day for the developing countries when 
a major decision was taken at the First World Health Assembly 
to establish regional organisations. The health problems of the 
newly independent and developing countries are peculiarly their 
own. Malnutrition, perhaps, is one of the most crying problems 
in these counbies. It is estimated that 70 per cent of young 
children in developing countries—^nearly 266 million—are suffer¬ 
ing from malnutrition which is a result of protein and vitamin 
deficiencies in the staple food. Experts say that-malnutrifion in 

Inaugurating the 20th anniversary of the World Health Organisation, 
New Delhi, September 17,1968 
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the formative years of a child has a deleterious effect on its future 
growth which is irreversible. Such great problems like malnutri¬ 
tion are best solved at an international level. It is here that a 
regional organisation; like the one for South-East Asia Region, 
can help to canalise collective efforts in the field. 

Political conflicts of the world are caused mainly by fear, and 
the solution of political and economic problems could be assisted 
by greater international co-operation in matters like health, where 
there is no reason for any kind of conflict. I am confident, this 
regional organisation would exert considerable influence in foster¬ 
ing firiendship among nations. 

It has been one of the main objectives of the regional office 
to establish and maintain effective relationships between the 
WHO and the national health authorities and co-ordinate their 
efforts. In this, it has succeeded to a great degree. Since 
the inception of the WHO’s activities in the South-East 
Asia Region, nearly 500 projects have been completed. Last 
year, 191 projects were undertaken, covering a wide spectrum 
of subjects, such as eradication of malaria and smallpox, control 
of other communicable diseases, maternal and child health, 
nutrition, environmental health and water supply and health 
education. 

Looking back to the early years of this organisation, one can 
say that this world body had some challenging global health pro¬ 
blems to contend with. The South-East Asia Region was a 
reservoir of cholera and smallpox. Communicable diseases deci¬ 
mated large populations in the Region. In India, malaria alone 
was responsible for 100 million cases with one million deaths 
every year. Filariasis was rampant in Burma, Ceylon, India and 
Maidive Islands, with an infection rate of about 80 per cent in 
endemic areas. Yaws claimed twelve million people in Indonesia 
and Thailand alone. Tuberculosis, leprosy and trachoma posed seri¬ 
ous problems. Malnutrition and under-nutrition were widely 
prevalent. 

The health picture today is encouraging. About 627 inillion 
or 77 per cent of the pupulation originally exposed to malaria are 
now protected. Despite difficulties, progress in malaria eradica¬ 
tion in India is gratifying, while it is steady in the other countries 
of the South-East Asia Region. Yaws has been stamped out from 
Thailand and from the most densely populated parts of Indonesia. 
In most of the South-East Asian countries of the Region, the 
tuberculosis and leprosy control programmes are progressing 
satisfactorily. 
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A problem that faces most countries of the South-East Asia 
Region today is not only paucity of funds but shortage of health 
personnel. There is no easy solution to this manpower problem. 
Considerable human and material resources are required for 
training programmes and they cannot be produced overnight. 
Here we need the assistance of the WHO which has access to 
the experience and knowledge of all countries and facilities for 
promoting their diffusion and exchange. However, while striving 
towards training more health workers, one must not lose sight of 
quality. We cannot raise our standard of health unless we arc 
able to attain high standards of education in every branch of 
medicine. The WHO has already assisted in the field of medical 
education and training. 

Equally important is the need for health education in all 
countries of this Region. In terms of resources for the economic 
development of a country, nothing is more vital than the health 
of the people. Health education is the art of helping people to 
achieve health by their own actions and efforts. Like general 
education, health education is concerned with change in know¬ 
ledge, attitudes and behaviour of the people. 

Health education encourages people to come together and 
find ways of attacking the general problems of the community, to 
take responsibility for doing something about them and to obtain 
the help needed for their solution. Such community education in 
health enables people to spot out their leaders and stimulate them 
to lead their community to solve specific problems, whether it be 
the construction of a drain, or a sanitary latrine, or limitation of 
family size. 

Today, we are face to face with the greatest problem of the 
century—the population problem. The one factor which has 
contributed most to the growth of population is our success in the 
fight against disease and pestilence. In developing countries, 
despite great efforts towards raising food production, each nation 
is left with more mouths than it can adequately feed. The pro¬ 
blem of planned development, in the ultimate analysi.s, depends 
for its effective solution on a reduced birth-rate. 

I understand that the subject for technical discussions at the 
Twenty-first Session of the WHO Regional Committee for 
South-East Asia is “National Health Planning”. The Regional 
Committee could not have chosen a better subject, as far as our 
country is concerned, since we are about to finalise our schemes 
for Health. Family Planning and Urban Development for the 
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fourth Five Year Plan, commencing from April 1969. I am sure 
your technical discussions will benefit our planners who will also 
participate in these discussions. 

We have come a long way towards regional and international 
co-operation in the fight against disease since the days of the first 
international health conference held in Paris in 1857, when the 
question was debated whether plague and cholera should be 
declared contagious diseases. Today, we have grown in know¬ 
ledge and the technical know-how. The WHO has played a 
magnificent part in this adventure in world health. We are grate¬ 
ful to the WHO for all that it has done. 

It gives me very great pleasure indeed to inaugurate the 
twentieth anniversary of the World Health Organisation. 


SPREADING MEDICAL EDUCATION 

T T gives me great pleasure indeed to be associated with this 
ceremony of dedication of St. John’s Medical College. My 
Government greatly appreciates the role of the voluntary organi¬ 
sations in augmenting the facilities for education and medical care 
that our country is trying to make available to larger and larger 
numbers of our people. Every contribution by voluntay organisa¬ 
tions in this endeavour is a step forward in nation-building which 
the Government and the people should accept with gratitude. 

Since 1947, when there were 16 medical colleges admitting 
1,250 students annually, rapid strides have been made in provid¬ 
ing facilities for medical education, and we have today 92 medical 
colleges admitting about 11,500 students per year. This has cor¬ 
respondingly increased our responsibility towards the maintenance 
of these institutions at proper levels of efficiency 

I realise that medical educators are facing a difficult problem. 
They have to reconcile the conflict between the desire to keep 
abreast of scientific achievements and need to meet the basic 
health requirements of society. The desire for professional excel¬ 
lence is understandable and laudable but the basic health pro¬ 
blems of the populace are also overwhelming and compelling. The 
magnitude of the problem dictates a highly flexible approach for 

At the dedication ceremony of St. John’s Medical College, Bangalore. 
September 29, 1968 
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solution. It is imperative that the goals of medical education are 
clearly defined so that it may realise its objective in terms of our 
present and future needs. 

It has been assessed that with the present output frpm medi¬ 
cal colleges, and the addition of some more colleges in the fourth 
Five Year Plan, we may be able to achieve, by 1981, a doctor 
population ratio of 1:3.500. Now that these targets have been 
set, the time has come to pause and institute measures to improve 
the conditions of the existing medical colleges, so that the train¬ 
ing available in them may meet the requirements of health care 
in this country. 

Eighty per cent of our population lives in the rural areas, 
and it is in these areas that health care must reach the people. 
Recognising this basic responsibility, the medical colleges must 
expand the teaching of community medicine in order that physi¬ 
cians may understand the problem with which their own society 
is faced. With this end in view, rural training programmes for 
medical students must be extended and given the requisite impor¬ 
tance. 

Research is an integral part of medical education. It opens 
the minds of teachers and students alike, deepening and broaden¬ 
ing the vision of both. It is not a luxury, but an essential com¬ 
ponent of medicine. In India, the time, the effort, and the funds 
devoted to medical research, need thoughtful planning in view 
of the limitations of resources. Research should relate to the 
special problems of the environment in which it is conducted. 
Three general types of research which are particularly relevant 
are the traditional bio-medical research into the cause, cure, and 
prevention of disease, operational research into methods of adapt¬ 
ing the medical curriculum to local needs, and the research in 
developing teaching methods best suited to local conditions. 

The compulsion to meet the urgent needs of society, within 
the limits of scarce resources, gives particular urgency to the 
studies of methods for organising medicine to provide maximum 
service with the minimum investment. The medical colleges 
should participate actively in the study of manpower requirements 
and find means to meet them. 

The inadequacy of libraries for medical students and resear¬ 
chers is being experienced throughout the country. The first need, 
however, is to provide facilities that will encourage students to 
make greater use of the existing libraries, that is. a building of 
adequate capacity, good lighting and comfortable seating. I am 
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sure, you have not overlooked this in the planning of this insti¬ 
tution. The second is to provide an adequate supply of books 
and journals. The cost of text books being very high, all students 
are not able to purchase them. This should be compensated by 
providing good libraries. Again, there is much to be accomplish¬ 
ed in the field of text books such as publication of standard text 
books in cheap editions and indigenous development of text books, 
specifically oriented to local needs. This is particularly necessary 
in the area of social and preventive medicine, where the standard 
texts may not satisfy our requirement. 

To the members of the Faculty of the St. John’s Medical 
College, I have this to say. In planning this institute you have 
the advantage of learning from the experience of those who have 
planned medical colleges before you; you have the blessings, 
guidance and financial assistance of the Church which has buUt 
up many fine educational institutions throughout the world; you 
have the goodwill of the Government and the people of India. I 
exp^t that every young man and woman who has the good for¬ 
tune to receive medical education under you will imbibe the noble 
idea of service to humanity to which the Church and the medical 
profession are dedicated. 


FAMILY PLANNING 


T onight I am speaking to you OR the eve of the launching of 
the National Family Planning Fortnight. 

Both personally as well as the President of India, I attach 
the highest importance to this problem which has been affecting 
all of us as individuals and also, therefore, as a nation. During 
the last 21 years, we have made considerable progress and 
advancement in many socioeconomic fields. We have increased 
our agricultural production and have indeed achieved a break¬ 
through in agriculture. Industrial production has gone up and 
educational facilities have increased manifold. With the develop¬ 
ment of our basic health services and our success in controlling 
die deaths due to epidemics like cholera, smallpox and malaria, 
the death rate has ^n reduced dramatically. Better medical 


Broadcast over All India Radio on the eve of the National Family Plan¬ 
ning Fortnight, December 7, 1968 
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care has also brought about a sharp increase in the average expec¬ 
tation of life at birth from about 27 years in 1947 to over 50 years 
today. But the decline in the birth-rate during this period has 
been much too small. The net effect has been that we are &ced 
with the problem of population explosion. This tremendous 
increase in population, from 344 million in 1947 to mor^ than 528 
million today, has neutralised the benefits of the advances in 
various fields and thereby hampered our efforts for a better liv¬ 
ing. It is, therefore, essential that while continuing with our 
efforts to further reduce the death-rate, we must also simultane¬ 
ously seek to reduce the birth-rate considerably. If we fail to 
do so, our population will be doubled and exceed 1.000 million 
within the next three decades and aU our development efforts will 
be like writings on the sand—endlessly washed away by the tides 
of ever-increasing numbers. 

But there is no need for despair. I am happy to say that as 
a result of the efforts made during the last three years, a mass 
awakening has come about in the country about the population 
problem. Studies carried out in various parts of the country indi¬ 
cate that a majority of our people are now aware of the need for 
family planning and the norm of a small family of two or three 
children is finding greater acceptance every day. Today, more 
than eleven per cent of our eligible couples— a, total of about 9 
million couples in the country—^are using one or other methods 
for ensuring a small and happy family. It is a significant achieve¬ 
ment and 1 am proud of the tremendous work put in by our thous¬ 
ands of workers in the field whose zeal and efforts have brought 
about this social revolution. 

When we launched this programme in a massive way about 
three years ago, there were many amongst us who had reserva¬ 
tions about its success. But today 1 already see the prospect of 
a breakthrough and 1 am sure that the momentum that this pro¬ 
gramme has gained will turn the tide. 

Here 1 want to sound a word of caution. Although we have 
moved fast in this programme during the last three years, we 
have still a long way to go and cannot afford to relax. In order 
that our development efforts may be really meaningful—meaning¬ 
ful in the sense that each one of us can share in good measure 
the fruits of our labours—^it is essential that every couple in the 
country should take a decision not to have more than 2 or 3 
children and those who already have more than three children 
should decide not to have any more. 
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For the health of the mother and proper care of the children, 
it is also necessary that the arrival of 2 or 3 children should be 
properly spaced. We have to take this message to each one of 
the 90 million eligible couples, and persuade them not only to 
accept, but actually adopt the norm of a small family. Only then 
shall we be able to reap the fruits of our development efforts. 

This is a challenging task. It is a task where governmental 
effort alone will not ensure success. The success of this pro¬ 
gramme depends on the decisions and actions of millions of indi¬ 
vidual couples. It has, therefore, to become a people’s 
programme. 

Here a special responsibility falls on those of us who are in 
the position of influencing the thinking of others. What I am 
suggesting is that the opinion leaders in all walks of life have to 
actively participate in the programme. By radiating the message 
of small happy families, they can help the nation tide over a 
difficult problem. 

We are fortunate that in our country this programme has 
already gained the support and acceptance of all sections of 
society, irrespective of their religion, place in society or political 
belief. And this is rightly so, as this is a welfare programme that 
benefits first of all the individual family. 

Our progamme is no doubt the biggest programme of its kind 
ever undertaken in the world. The eyes of the whole world arc 
on us as we proceed with this programme without sacrificing our 
democratic principles and values. Our success will be the guid¬ 
ing star for other developing nations who are facing or will face the 
problem of population explosion as they succeed in their health 
programmes. This puts an additional responsibility on all of us. 
Therefore, while launching the Family Planning Fortnight, I urge 
all my fellow countrymen to make all efforts to make this family 
welfare programme a success. Only then shall we be able to 
ensure a healthier, happier and stronger tomorrow. 


BUILD MORE HOSPITALS 

I T GIVES me pleasure to be associated with the centenary cele¬ 
brations of the Sassoon Hospital, Poona. This important 
teaching hospital, and the associated B. J. Medical College, have 
rendered invaluable service in the field of medical care and medi¬ 
cal education, and their experience has helped in the planning of 

At the centenary celebrations of Sassoon Hospital, Poona, December 10, 

1968 
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new teaching hospitals and medical colleges. In the course of a 
hundred years an institution develops some fine traditions. I 
am sure the management and the staff of the institution will carry 
them on, or if necessary, improve upon them with pride and 
enthusiasm. 

Throughout history, man has concerned himself with cmn- 
munity life, the control of communicable diseases, improvement 
of the physical environment, provision of food and water of good 
quality, medical care and some form of rehabilitation. Ayurveda, 
as the science of longevity, indicated the promotional, preventive, 
and restorative aspects of medicine. The term ^hospital* is appa¬ 
rently derived from the word ‘hospitium’, an institution which was 
a kind of alms house or stopping place for strangers and travel¬ 
lers, and later became a place for accommodation of the home¬ 
less poor and needy. Since many of these persons were ill, nurs¬ 
ing care was necessary, and at times medical consultation was 
sought and these homes altered their character and became places 
for segregation and custodial care of the poor sick. 

According to the great medical historian. Sir Henry Burdett. 
hospitals were not established by those wishing to render medical 
services, but by religious orders, and these services were eagerly 
utilised because of the desire of the human race for self-preserva¬ 
tion. 


In India, hospitals have been in existence for many centuries. 
Gautama the Buddha proclaimed 2,500 years ago that there is 
disease and suffering in the world, and that there is a cause, that 
there is the means of removing the cause, and that there is a path 
by which this can be accomplished. Hospital systems for men, 
women and animals were establised by Rahula, son of the Buddha 
and the system was expanded by Ashoka (273-232 BC). C^haraka 
and Sushruta were famous physicians and teachers in the universi¬ 
ties of Taxila and Nalanda, and their teachings contributed to 
the advances in Arabic medicine. The Chola and Malakapuram 
edicts indicated that there were many hospitals in the southern 
regions of India, but the historians of ancient Indian medicines 
are greatly handicapped in their reconstruction of medical history 
for want of inscriptions, manuscripts and other records. The 
seals and tablets excavated at Harappa and Mohenjodaro are yet 
to be deciphered. With Mughal rule, Unani or Greek medicine 
was introduced in India. 

The Allopathic system of medicine was introduced in India 
in the 16th century by European missionaries in Calicut, Goa and 
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Santhome in Madras. In the 17th century, the East India Com¬ 
pany established its hospitals in Madras; in 1664 for soldiers, and 
in 1688 for the civilian population. 

Organised medical care and education began in the 19th 
century. Many hospitals and dispensaries originally started to 
treat army personnel, were handed over to civilian authorities, 
and local Governments were encouraged to start dispensaries at 
taluka and district level, which were later converted into hospi¬ 
tals. This is the era that saw the establishment of the Sassoon 
Hospital, Poona, a worthy monument to a great philanthropist. 

In 188S, there were in British India 1.250 hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries catering to a population of 192 million, and at that 
time some hospitals at provincial headquarters were converted 
into teaching hospitals. 

Aftep independence, the need to improve the socio-economic 
status of our people, a task which would require raising the stan¬ 
dards of health and medical care and sanitation available to our 
rural and urban population, was fully recognised. Steps were 
taken to bring about changes, one of them being the integration 
of health planning with socio-economic planning under the direc¬ 
tion of the Planning Commission. However, the phenomenal in¬ 
crease in medical and health manpower, and in hospital facilities 
through primary health centres, taluk, district and teaching hospi¬ 
tals has been partly neutralised by the overwhelming increase in 
population. 

Population control has been organised on a national basis 
and every effort must be made to sustain this effort if our plans 
for socio-economic development are to be meaningful. The rise 
in life expectancy in our country to 50 years has brought in its 
wake fear of the social and economic disaster because of over¬ 
population. The hospitals can do much by way of motivation of 
patients and their relations, and also by sending its staff and 
students to surrounding semi-urban and rural areas to implement 
family planning programmes. 

The teaching hospitals, such as the Sassoon Hc^pital, should 
set an example in this service, and should in addition organise 
refresher courses for doctors posted to peripheral hospitals and 
primary health centres. Such refresher courses should include 
instruction in the principles and practice of family planning. The 
teaching hospitals should also give a lead in organising clinical 
meetings, seminars and group discussions in which doctors in 
peripheral hospitals and general practitioners can participate, 
enhancing their knowledge, and thereby contributing to raising the 
quality of medical and health care at all levels. 

20—3P.D. l.&B.(ND)/72 
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Though hospitals in India arc doing excellent work, often 
under ditficult working conditions, the tone of hiunan relations 
in hospitals is not one about which we can be complacent. Com¬ 
plaints about lack of courtesy and understanding are all too 
common and painful. A sick person and his or her relations 
coming to a hospital, are under acute emotional dnd physical 
stress, and need all the compassion in the world. Discourtesy, 
even indifference, should find no place within the precincts of a 
hospital; the importance of human relations at all levels of the 
hospital staff is as important as scientific or technical skill. 

On the memorable occasion of a century completed in the 
service of mankind, I congratulate those who plaimed and estab¬ 
lished this institution and those who have been and are in its 
service. I hope, all the persons at present and in future will con¬ 
tinue to be guided by the highest principles in the conduct of its 
affairs. 


SURGERY FOR SOCIAL ENDS 

I T GIVES ME great pleasure to inaugurate this annual 
conference of the Association of Surgeons of India, and 1 
thank the organisers for having given me an opportunity to be with 
you today. 

Besides being an art, surgery is certainly the most spectacu¬ 
lar of the medical sciences and achievements in this field grip the 
imagination and never fail to fascinate all people of all ages. As 
such, the surgeon has a unique standing both among his profes¬ 
sional colleagues, and in society in general, and this standing 
increases his responsibilities both in the profession and in society. 

Looking back on the history of the development of medical 
science and care in India, which dates back to a hoary past, the 
wisdom and knowledge of the ancient pioneers fills one wiUi pride. 
At a time when people in the rest of the world lived under the 
most primitive conditions, the science of medicine was known 
and practised in India. 

laiugarattog the 27 th annual conference of the Association of Surgeon 
Patiala, December 27, 1968 
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The actual study of the human body, and the diseases which 
weaken it and make it perish, was made in early Vedic times. The 
earliest reference of means to alleviate human suffering is in the 
Rigveda which relates that sages, each with a bagful of herbs, 
accompanied the wandering Aryan tribes. These sages nursed 
the sick, drew out arrows from wounds, used the Soma plant to 
alleviate pain, and even made artificial limb prosthesis. 

The Atharvaveda, the last of the four great Vedas, contains 
the earliest written reference to actual medical ideas and practice. 
Despite its religious trappings, it is possible in this work to 
identify the symptoms and nature of various diseases. The 
medical knowledge of the Atharvaveda gradually developed into 
the Ayurveda or the science of life. Ayurveda was originaUy 
comprised of eight branches or ‘Angas’, of which surgery was con¬ 
sidered one of the most important. 

In the 8th or 7th century B. C. there lived in the ancient 
university town of Taxila, the first great Indian physician and 
teacher of medicine—^Atreya. Charaka, a laterday physician of 
the 2nd century A. D., compiled an excellent treatise on the 
Ayuervcdic system of medicine based on the teachings of Atreya. 

Varanasi emerged as the second great centre of medical learn¬ 
ing in ancient India; and unlike Taxila which succumbed to poli¬ 
tical and religious upheavals and invasions, survives to this day. 
The medical centre at Varanasi presided over by the most rever¬ 
ed exponent of Ayurveda, Sushruta, flourished and became a 
medical centre of great renown. Though Sushruta absorbed the 
teachings of Atreya, he in turn compiled and handed down a store 
of medical doctrines that overwhelms present-day medical scien¬ 
tists, with the accuracy of description of a wide range of disease 
conditions. 

The collection of writings or the Samhita of Sushruta des¬ 
cribes in great detail numerous surgical procedures, and tools and 
instruments and suture materials used in surgery. It is believed 
that the Samhita was compiled between 800 B.C. and 400 A. D.. 
and it held “surgery to be the first and highest sub-division of the 
healing art, and least susceptible to deception, transparent in it¬ 
self, most noble in its application, the worthy product of heaven, 
the sure source of prestige upon earth”. 

The classical age of Indian medicine flourished and reached 
its zenith in the 5th century A. D. The period after that (600- 
1707 A. D.) is generally regarded as the medieval period in Indian 
medicine and the most significant development in this period was 
the Unani system, the Greco-Arab system of medicine, which was 
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introduced by the Muslim rulers in the 12th century, and flourish¬ 
ed in the later half of the medieval period. This system had 
enriched itself at the Caliphate of Baghdad by translations of the 
Ayurvedic works into Arabic. 

Modem or Allopathic medicine was first introduced into 
India by the Portuguese in the 16th century, was later practised 
by the French and its use was extended by the European doctors 
of the East India Company. 

This then is your heritage. In the intervening years, many 
radical changes have taken place in the social structure of the 
peoples all over the world. During the last two hundred years, 
the material progress of humanity has been almost incredible 
in degree and scope. Knowledge has increased more since 1750 
than it did in the 5,000 years before that time, and the rate ol 
change is rapidly accelerating. In the field of medicine, pheno¬ 
menal progress has been made in improving methods of anaesthe¬ 
sia, introducing and improving new surgical techniques, and in 
the use of mechanical and electronic devices for corrective sur¬ 
gery, and of radio-active isotopes for treatment. 

However, scientific progress has supplied neither relief from 
present suffering nor hope for future benefit to the vast majority 
of people in our country. Moreover, this state of affairs is not 
being passively accepted, and those who suffer from hunger, 
ignorance and disease are growing conscious of what they miss 
and are rebelling against their predicament and demanding some¬ 
thing better as a birth-right. This challenge has to be met. 

What then is the role of an enlightened and highly privileg¬ 
ed group of scientists, such as you are. in bringing about a change, 
to raise the socio-economic status of our people, and to give hope 
tor a better life for future generations ? 

As doctors, first, you must be leaders of health teams, which, 
by educating people, and providing health services, will try and 
prevent disease, as a first measure towards positive health. In a 
developing country, with limited financial resources and health 
manpower, preventive medicine will pay greater dividends than 
curative medicine. 

However, you have in addition acquired a very special skill-— 
viz., that of surgery, and this carries with it additional responsi¬ 
bilities. To practise surgery one requires the assistance of a well- 
trained team and sophisticated equipment. Even in the very 
recent past surgical services were available only in a very few 
hospitals in large towns. It is gratifying to note, however, that 
at present not only do hospitals attached to ninety-one medical 
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colleges all over the country provide good specialist surgical ser¬ 
vices, but even district hospitals are being equipped and manned 
to provide such services. The benefits of surgery performed by 
specialists is thus being made available nearer the rural areas. As 
our economy improves, and more equipment is manufactured 
indigenously, and more doctors and para-medical personnel are 
trained, so will our surgical services improve and expand and 
there is great hope for the future in our country. 

Even at the present time there arc certain problems that you 
alone as surgeons can tackle. One is the rehabilitation, particu¬ 
larly of children and young adults, who, crippled due to inborn 
errors, or accident or disease, are unable to earn a living, and 
thus become, due to no fault of their own, parasites on society. 
Corrective surgery, provision of prosthesis, and vocational train¬ 
ing will solve this distressing social problem. 

Surgery as a measure for population control is becoming 
increasingly popular, and here again your skills and your capacity 
to train others in operative techniques must be put to the fullest 
use. 

Only recently the entire world watched with bated breath the 
result of a heart transplant operation. While such miracles are 
in the realm of near possibility, transplants of corneas, skin, and 
bone have already given marvellous benefits to many. 

The frontiers of knowledge and skills in surgery will continue 
to move forward, and as our resources improve, surgeons in India 
will be able to keep pace with this progress. Even under present 
conditions, there is much that you can do, by giving of your skill 
to the maximum, by training others to acquire specialist know¬ 
ledge, and by focussing attention in research to immediate local 
problems. 

Publication of results of research in specialist journals is 
important, and meetings to exchange ideas and knowledge must 
be frequent. I am sure that the members of the Association of 
Surgeons of India will always maintain the highest traditions in 
service to the people and in the pursuit of knowledge. Reconcil¬ 
ing oneself to die second or the third best is a sure sign of decay. 
You have big tasks awaiting you. They are by no means easy 
tasks, but most of what is worth doing is difficult. I am sure 
your knowledge, your competence and your devotion to the cause 
of national health will know how to get over these difficulties. 

0 

I wish your conference all success. 
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GO TO VILLAGES 

I HAVE GREAT pleasure in declaring open the new Block of 
this Institute. 

I am glad to know of the steady progress made by this Insti¬ 
tute during the five years of its existence. Since April this year, 
you have become an ‘Institute of National Importance’ by an Act 
of Parliament. This is no doubt a great honour but it also means 
a heavy responsibility for you. I hope, in the years to come, the 
quality of the work you do here will enhance the prestige of our 
country. 

It is a matter of gratification to know that students from all 
over India are studying here and that the all-India character of 
the institution is reflected in the recruitment of the staff as well. 
When fissiparous tendencies are raising their ugly heads all over 
the country, it is heartening to hear of the constructive and nation¬ 
building work that is going on in institutions of this kind. You 
are all working like one team in a spirit of amity and co-opera¬ 
tion. It is your dedicated work and disciplined behaviour that 
will bring glory to our motherland. 

Medical science is making astounding progress in the advanc¬ 
ed countries of the world. The marvels of surgery indeed are 
breath-taking and one achievement leads to another. It is like 
a mountaineer who scales a high peak and finds higher peaks 
ahead. It is a perpetual quest and one goes on scaling new 
heights. We, in India, must join this mighty adventure and 
make a significant contribution to the miracles of medical science. 
We have fine human material and a glorious medical heritage. 
With the resources and guidance provided by institutions like 
this we should be able to make a lot of progress. I am glad to 
know of the academic links you have established with similar 
institutions abroad. After all, you are all engaged in the same 
adventure—the conquest of human pain and suffering. There 
could be nothing nobler than this and it requires a global effort 
to achieve this objective. 

I am happy to know from your Director’s speech that you are 
planning to open a rural centre where your students will be able 
to study and understand medical and public health problems of 
our villages. This must be done without delay. Ours is a poor 
country and our people are still steeped in ignorance and supers¬ 
tition. They are too poor to afford any costly medical treat¬ 
ment. While this is an age of specialisation, we will have to 

At the Po^t-Graduatc Institute of Medical Education and Research 
Chandigarh, December 28. 1968 
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evolve a system which will afford quick relief to our people. TTie 
medical practitioner who goes to the Ullages should be in a posi¬ 
tion to diagnose and treat most of the cases that come to him. 
Our people are wide awake now. They have been exposed to 
three General Elections and they are facing a “revolution of ris¬ 
ing expectations”. They are demanding a better life and we will 
have to satisfy that demand. I referred to this problem in ray 
inaugural address to the annual conference of the Association of 
Surgeons yesterday at Patiala. This is a human problem which 
requires to be dealt with sympathy and understanding. I am 
sure in all your schemes of medical education and medical relief 
you will never lose sight of the common man of India and his 
problems. 


ERADICATING LEPROSY 

I HAVE listened with deep interest to Dr. Duraiswami’s report 
and I congratulate you all on your good work in a noble cause 
It is comforting to note that a great transformation has come 
over the subject of leprosy, and that for the leprosy patient a 
new hope has come into being. Your dedicated service in the 
uplift of a neglected section of our own people is an example for 
others to follow. 

I have been very glad to know that quite a large amount of 
leprosy work has been done by voluntary agencies and that there 
is a cordial relationship between the Government and the volun¬ 
tary agencies. This is a significant feature. For, even in a wel¬ 
fare society where Government should make itself responsible for 
healing the ills of society in all walks of life, voluntary work is 
essential in order to build up initiative, dynamism and a spirit of 
good neighbourliness in social service. It is important that volun¬ 
tary work should flourish in order that the spirit of service may 
grow both amongst the voluntary workers and the Government 
officials. As a matter of fact, the spirit of dedication can no 
longer be restricted to a few isolated pilot projects or to the 
specially devoted. It should spread itself out everywhere in the 
Government sector as well as in the voluntary sector so that our 
freedom may flourish and our nation prosper. 

Attbe annual general meeting of the Hind Kusht Nivaran Sangh, 
New Delhi, April 18, 1969 
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The fact that many associations and individuals from abroad, 
especially from countries which have no leprosy problem, have 
come forward to do leprosy work in India emphasises the oneness 
of the world and the indivisibility of humanity. 

Your Chairman referred to Gandhiji’s deep interest in 
leprosy. In this year of the Gandhi Centenary, we should bring 
home to the minds of the public the true significance of Gandhiji's 
approach to leprosy. To him leprosy had a spiritual appeal. To 
put it in his famous words: "Leprosy work is not merely medical 
relief, it is transforming the frustration in life into the joy of dedi¬ 
cation, personal ambition into selfless service. If you can trans¬ 
form the life of a patient or change his values of life you can 
change the village and the country.** 

While introducing leprosy in his Constructive Programme, he 
had said: "Leprosy patients are as much a part of society as the 
tallest among us. But the tall absorb our attention though they 
are least in need of it.** He characterised the lot of the leprosy 
patient as “studied neglect’* and society’s attitude to them "heart¬ 
less**. If we dwell a little deeply on Gandhiji’s feeling for the 
leprosy patient we shall imbibe a true sense of values which alone 
can regenerate society and give meaning and depth to civilised life. 
Gandhiji said that if India was pulsating with life there should 
be no leprosy patient in a condition of neglect. For the "hfe 
abundant” is a life of compassion. Let us learn from Gandhiji to 
enlarge the boundaries of compassion and to serve not only the 
leprosy patients, but to lift into joy and confidence all those in 
suffering and neglect. Only then we shall build India after 
Mahatmaji’s heart. 
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TO PRESERVE PEACE 

I AM HAPPY to be here this evening on the occasion of the in¬ 
auguration of the ‘Raksha Pradarshani’ which the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting has, with the assistance of the 
Ministry of Defence, set up in a complete railway train. I have 
listened to Shri K. K. Shah’s speech with great interest. I am 
glad that this exhibition will travel all over the country giving to 
the people at large a glimpse of the story of our defence. I am 
also glad to know that a similar exhibition is being mounted in a 
metre gauge train and that it will also similarly travel widely. 

Shri K. K. Shah has rightly laid stress on the fact that wc 
ill this country believe almost passionately in peace and we are 
most anxious to have peaceful and friendly relations with all our 
neighbours. The love of peace is built into the fabric of our 
national life and reveals itself in our philo.sophy, in our poetry 
and in the lives of our Great. Only day before yesterday we 
celebrated the birthday of the greatest apostle of peace mankind 
has known in recent years. Indeed, one of the essential tenets of 
our way of life is the spirit of tolerance, not of a negative nature 
but with a positive content, based not on indifference but on 
mutual understanding and sympathetic appreciation. But, even 
this positive tolerance, as Shri Shah has said, has its limits, spe¬ 
cially when national integrity and freedom are involved. Thrice 
in recent years we have witnessed the violation of our borders by 
neighbours with whom we have always tried to be friendly. The 
lesson of these events is that wc must vigilantly back our policy 
of peace with adequate strength, for vigilance is the price of free¬ 
dom and freedom is the condition precedent of a worthwhile 
human existence, individual as well as national. There are con¬ 
ditions without which living on is a sin and freedom is pre-emi¬ 
nently one of them. 

Once upon a time, the Himalayas used to be our natural safe¬ 
guard against possible attacks from across the northern borders 
The events of 1962 have revealed that the Himalayas arc no lon¬ 
ger impregnable. Today we have to guard the Himalayas in order 
to safeguard our freedom. Wc have to strengthen this long 
border and wc have also to take steps to forestall sneak attacks. 
We are doing all this. Our soldiers who man remote posts at 
high altitudes have become acclimatised to living in difficult con¬ 
ditions and are today better equipped to meet any eventuality. In 

Inaugiiratiog the Defence Exhibition Special Train. New Dcilii, October 
4.1967 
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the 1965 conflict too, our airmen flying the tiny Gnats, covered 
themselves with glory. The Navy protected our long coastlines 
and ensured freedom of trade across high seas. Today all the 
three arms are in excellent trim and high spirits. I send them 
my warmest greetings. 

Every unit of the armed forces represents the personality of 
India. Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Christians and others—all live 
together in the units, share common aspirations, uphold a com¬ 
mon cause and are jointly prepared to offer any sacrifice for the 
honour of their motherland. They speak different languages, 
often practi.se different customs; but they have all one thing in 
common and that is the fact of being Indian. They represent an 
important facet of the unity of India. 

The men in uniform have often to face heavy odds to do 
their job successfully. They are entitled to the backing of the 
whole nation. As Shri Shah has pointed out, in the country’s 
defence preparedness everyone of us has an honoured role to play. 
We have to understand that in the final analysis, the defence 
strength of a nation rests on its economic strength and the morale 
of its people. All of us, in whatever walk of life we may be, have, 
therefore, to work together to build up this strength. 

As I speak to you this afternoon, my appeal to my country¬ 
men is to remain united, disciplined and calm, and at the same 
time, to work hard so that the strength of India increases and all 
stand firm as a rock in the face of any challenge to our honour 
and freedom. Each one of us has his allotted task and we should 
all do it single-mindedly, joyfully and hopefully. 

I am glad that the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 
and the Ministry of Defence have jointly planned the *Raksha Pra- 
darshani’ which will be carried on wheels to all parts of the 
country. I am sure this exhibition will strengthen the people’s 
confidence in the armed forces and also in their own ability to 
safeguard the integrity of India, to keep up their dignity and hold 
their heads high. 


PARACHUTE REGIMENT 

I REGARD it as a privilege to be here today to present colours 
to the Parachute Regiment. 

During the Second World War, certain battalions of the 
Indian Army were trained for a special role as parachute troops. 

Presenting new colours to the Parachute Regiment, Gwalior, October 6, 
1967 
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The units selected were among the oldest and finest in the Army- 
Since then more battalions have been raised and the Parachute 
Regiment now has its full complement. 

You are the inheritors of a long and proud tradition. The 
history of your regiment is rich in accounts of steadfast courage 
and individual braveiy which won it honours on many fields and 
in many different climes. In your modern role as paratroops you 
have distinguished yourselves on many occasions and on many 
fronts. 

Parachute troops require special qualities of skill, daring and 
initiative. These can be imparted by training. But the spirit of 
a regiment is something only you yourselves can give it. And this 
spirit, which gives meaning and significance to your skill and 
technical competence, is the spirit of utter dedication to the inte¬ 
grity of your motherland and to the maintenance of its freedom 
For. without freedom life has no meaning. The colours of a regi¬ 
ment are the visible symbol of that spirit. The battle honours 
that your colours bear have been achieved by the courage, the 
sacrifice and the devotion to duty of those who went before you— 
in many cases, probably your own fathers and relatives. The 
tradition is a great one. including as it does many acts of gallan¬ 
try and patriotic devotion which have received the highest awards 
for valour. I am confident that you will maintain the distinguish¬ 
ed record that has been handed down to you and add new lustre 
to the name of the Parachute Regiment. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY 

I T GIVES me a great pleasure to be here today to perform the 
foundation-stone laying ceremony of the Air Force Academy. 
A full-fledged Academy of this kind will, 1 am sure, meet a long- 
felt want for a centralised institution where cadets wUl be trained 
for flying and ground duties. This Academy will become the pre¬ 
mier Air Force training institution in the country and I wish it all 
success. 

Our commitment and devotion to peace is well-known and 
needs no reiteration. By tradition and conviction we abhor vio¬ 
lence and we are passionately striving for a world without war. 

Laying the foundation-stone of the Air Force Academy, Hyderabad. 
October 11, 1967 
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But we cannot for a moment forget our sacred duty to protect 
the integrity and unity of our motherland. We must have a first 
rate defence force to meet any challenge to our freedom and 
security. India’s policy of peace has won world acclaim and we 
offer the friendliest of relations to all. We want to live in peace 
and devote all our energies for improving the living standards of 
our people and free them from the scourge of poverty, disease and 
ignorance. This is no doubt a tremendous undertaking for a vast 
country like ours with its teeming millions. While we, therefore, 
continue to strive tor peace, we have to be always prepared to 
meet any contingency. We have faced aggression thrice across 
our borders since India became free. It is only our preparedness 
and high morale that will deter the enemy from launching on any 
adventure across our borders. Eternal vigilance is the price we 
have to pay for our liberty. 

I am happy that today we are taking a step that will streng¬ 
then our Air Force. We are proud of it and our boys have time 
and again proved their mettle. Our Air Force personnel are 
second to none and have acquitted themselves well in whatever 
sphere they were called upon to discharge their duties. They 
have proved by their superb courage and technical efficiency that 
ultimately it is the quality of men that counts most. I am sure 
that with the improved facilities available at the Academy, our 
cadets will get the most up-to-date training. Science and techno¬ 
logy are advancing at a rapid pace. While we are grateful for the 
help that we have received from friendly countries, ultimately, we 
have to depend on ourselves and our resources for defending our 
country. Defence, in the modern sense of the term, is linked 
with an industrial base. Only an industrialised economy can sus¬ 
tain a modern defence force. We have in the last two decades 
of independence laid the foundation for heavy industry. These 
have been arduous years of toil and we have still hard work 
ahead of us. What we require most is a spirit of unity and dedi¬ 
cation. 

Let me avail myself of this opportunity to make an appeal 
to our youth to become air-minded. We have a vast coun^ to 
defend and our requirement of trained personnel is really stup¬ 
endous. We have Flying Clubs, Gliding Clubs etc. The Air 
Wing of the NCC has also made an impact on our students. 
But all this is not enough. We have to have a big spurt in the 
growth of aviation. Only then trained pilots and technicians 
will be available when we need them. I am sure in the youth of 
our country we have the right human material. What is requir- 
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ed is right leadership and proper organisation to canalise their 
sense of patriotism and spirit of adventure. 

1 am happy that this Academy is located at Hyderabad. A 
better location for an institution of the kind could hardly be 
thought of. I do not say this because 1 was born here and have 
fond memories of my childhood. Apart from being ideally situat¬ 
ed, Hyderabad enjoys a salubrious climate and, what is more, you 
have a sympathetic State Government which will go all out to help 
you. May the Academy add lustre to this great city and bring 
gloiy to our motherland. 


JAT REGIMENT 

F irst l want to congratulate you on your excellent turn-out 
and on the smartness of your parade. I am sure that the 
same efficiency and discipline is reflected in everything you 
do and that everyone of you takes pride in doing his job and do¬ 
ing it well. 

I regard it as a great privilege to be able to come here today 
to present new colours to your Regiment. The history of the Jats 
is the history of India itself. Throughout the centuries they have 
been known for their sturdy independence. Again and again we 
find examples of their love of freedom and their readiness to 
defend it with their lives. 

In the same way. the history of the Jat Regiment is the his¬ 
tory of the Indian Army. For wherever the Army has fought the 
Jats have been in the forefront and have distinguished themselves 
by their valour. Whether in Malaya or in Burma or in Kashmir, 
whether in disaster or in victory, they have displayed those quali¬ 
ties of courage and resolution, tenacity and cheerfulness in diffi¬ 
culty which, of all soldierly qualities, are so characteristic of the 
Jats. From France in the West to China in the East the sky in 
many a land has reverberated to the battle-cry of ‘Tat Balwan, Jai 
Bhagwan”. I have no doubt that if the occasion should ever occur 
and our country were threatened, you would be ready to give your 
all for the defence of your motherland and the freedom of the 
nation. 


Presenting new colours to the Jat Regiment, Bareilly, November 22, 1967 
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The colours 1 am presenting to you are the outward symbol 
ot the traditions of your Regiment and of the spirit that binds 
you together as comrades-in-arms. Those who have gone before 
you have already consecrated them with their bravery, their 
loyalty and their sacrifice. Carry them proudly. 


ARMY SERVICE CORPS 

I T GIVES me great pleasure to be here today to present the co¬ 
lours to you—the Army Service Corps. With a modem army, 
the quantum and type of logistic support has expanded beyond 
any recognition and the onus for fulfilling this most important 
responsibility devolves on the services. You are the biggest logis¬ 
tics complex and the largest service. Your sphere of activity 
includes the carriage of all the sinews of war and the provision 
and delivery of rations to troops located along the snow-bound 
tracts of the Himalayan ranges, the nearly inaccess^ible points in 
NEFA and Nagaland, the deserts of Rajasthan or for that purpose 
anywhere in the country and across the borders when necessary 
due to exigencies of national defence. The troops must be fed 
and maintained at all times, every day of the year, regardless of 
enemy fire or natural hazards. 

From all accounts, I find that your organisation has done a 
marvellous job stretching over almost 200 years. Having started 
as the administrative component of the Army in 1760, you have 
grown into a compact, well-knit, disciplined and highly efficient 
organisation of the Indian Army. You have never let your com¬ 
rades down whenever and wherever the call came, and. therefore, 
they owe you a real debt of gratitude. 

In all emergencies, either because of natural calamities when 
the services are pressed into the aid of civil authority or in opera¬ 
tions to meet the aggressive designs of the enemy, there is a natu¬ 
ral tendency to forget the role played by the unassuming, untir¬ 
ing, selfless animal transport or mechanical transport driver who 
smilingly carries all the logistic requirements over all the hazards 
of climate, terrain or the enemy, against all odds. The duties that 
you perform cover far more than what is indicated by your title. 

Pres^ntijig new colours to the Army Service Corps. Bangalme, December 
8,1967 
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You may lack the glamour and the sing-song which follows the 
successful conclusion of any operation but yours is a noble and 
honoured role of dedicated devotion to duty, carried out in an 
unobtrusive manner. You have veiy aptly selected your motto 
“Seva Asmakam Dharma”, i.e., “Service is Our Creed”. 

It is my earnest hope that the colours that I have the honour 
of presenting to you as a symbol of your past record of sacrifice 
and glorious achievements will further inspire you not only to 
live up to the past traditions but improve upon them, and bring 
honour and safety to the country. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE ACADEMY 

I AM VERY happy to be here with you today at the passing out 
parade of the 33rd course of the National Defence Academy. 
As Supreme Commander of the defence forces of the Union, I 
need hardly say that 1 am greatly interested in the well-being and 
efficiency of our armed forces and in that connection it is in¬ 
evitable that 1 should pay special attention to this great nursery 
of our officers of the three services. 

1 have familiarised myself with the scheme of this Acfidemy 
and its underlying concept. What I have seen of this inter¬ 
service institution today and the soldierly bearing and smart turn¬ 
out of its cadets has filled me not only with admiration for the 
quality of training and education that is being imparted but also 
confidence in its being able to achieve the aims and objects under¬ 
lying its foundation. It is only right and proper that, as an 
institution in which the foundations of the career of our officers 
of the three services have to be well and truly laid, it must main¬ 
tain the highest standards of academic education and service train¬ 
ing needed for them. 

When 1 say this, 1 fully realise the dynamic changes which 
have taken place in recent years in all our scheme of things con¬ 
nected with the fighting forces throughout the world. Fighting 
today is not merely a question of brawn, physical fitness and 
tactical use of manual and physical resources available to a com¬ 
mander in the field. It has become a sophisticated use of as 
much of scientific aids as of purely mechanical equipment, as 

At the passing out parade. National Defence Academy, Khadakvasla 
December.9. 1967 
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much of brain power as of physical and manual resources and 
as much of integrated strategy and utilisation of resources in 
different services as of purely field units of one arm or the other. 
This dynamic change in military strategy and tactics and 
defence requirements, which has taken place during th^ last more 
than half of century, now requires of our personnel physical and 
mental endeavour, both in quality and dimensions, quite different 
from those which were required of the soldier in the field in the 
beginning of this century. The change is in keeping with the 
march of science that has taken place during this period. Even 
during the period that this Academy has been in existence in its 
present beautiful surroundings and excellent lay-out, the qualita¬ 
tive and quantitative changes which have taken place in the 
composition and equipment of our own armed forces have made 
a significant change in what is required of our cadets. Perhaps, 
the most significant change in the entire military concept is the 
fact that today there has to be much more co-ordination and co¬ 
operation among the three services than was the case before the 
last World War. The task of planning and executing combined 
operations involving all the three services is by no means a simple 
or easy one and requires, on the part of the officers of the three 
services, a capacity not only to get on with each other but also 
to share each other’s knowledge and experience and acquire a 
tactical and strategic understanding of each other’s role in the 
combined operations. This highlights, more than anything else, 
the need of such joint aj^d scientific training, both in academic and 
practical fields, which is being imparted in this institution. 

In another sense also, this institution is performing an essen¬ 
tial national purpose. Geographically. India has been one 
entity. Although we have often prided in the fact that we have 
secured unity in the midst of diversity and have achieved political 
unity despite partition soon after independence, this aspect can 
never be over-emphasised. It is in this respect also that the 
armed forces and their institutions bring together elements from 
the different parts of the country into an atmosphere of brother¬ 
hood and comradeship which gives confidence in the present and 
hope and faith for the future. I have no doubt that the small 
eddies of integration generated in national institutions of this 
type will gradually expand through a network of such institutions 
and the integrated composition of our armed forces into an ever- 
widening feature of national fife. 

I have referred to the twdn‘ role of this institution, viz., aca¬ 
demic and practical. I am glad that along with the practical 
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training in the military sphere which is being imparted in this insti- 
tulion, due emphasis is being laid on the academic side and, in 
fact, it is contemplated that it should be raised to a standard 
comparable to a good university degree. This is as it should be, 
for the requirements of a career in the armed forces, in terms 
of modern warfare in its scientific and sophisticated aspects, do 
call for a standard of education hardly inferior to that of a good 
university degree. The manner in which the officers of the 
three services have to deal with highly scientific and complicated 
equipment, such as modern aircraft, missiles, armoured vehicles, 
artillery and naval craft, requires on their part not only capacity 
to use these equipments efficiently and effectively but also to 
understand their basic features and highly complicated manner of 
functioning. This is not possible without an adequate academic 
base, of which the initial foundation must be laid in this institu¬ 
tion. I am glad to feel that this would be adequately provided 
for in the contemplated standards of academic proficiency. 

Whilst 1 am indulging in these reflections on the needs and 
requirements of modern military career and the standards of 
mental and academic equipment which it requires of you in this 
institution. I should like to emphasise one indisputable feature 
of our national culture, life and policies, viz., our unmitigated 
hatred for aggression from any quarter and our underlying philo* 
sophy of tolerance and living and letting others live. The 
genius of our people has confined the use of armed forces essen¬ 
tially in defence of its own borders and we have never coveted 
territories belonging to others. I am glad to say that our current 
policy of peace and non-aggression is in line with this history and 
1 have no doubt that the cadets of this Academy who have im¬ 
bibed that history and are creatures of that philosophy will live 
up to this tradition or essential feature of our national culture, life 
and policies. They will covet no one else’s possessions but shall 
spare nothing, not even their life, to protect the life and integrity 
of their own people. 

The cadets of this institution have chosen a career in the 
most important field of service of the motherland, i.e., a field in 
which selfless and exacting endeavour is constantly required. Ad¬ 
dressing myself to the cadets who are passing out, therefore, I 
can hardly do better than say that they have received a training in 
this institution which teaches them—^to use the words of the Poet— 
"not to be sheltered from dangers but to be fearless in facing 
them”. At the same time, they have to keep before them the 
vision of the motherland in the terms in which the same Poet— 
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our great national figure, Tagore—expressed his dream of freedom 
in the following words: 

“Where the mind is without fear and 
the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up 
into fragments by narrow domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its 
arms towards perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has 
not lost its way into the dreary desert sand 
of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by Thee 
into ever widening thought and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, ray Father, 
let my country awake.” 

Enjoining upon them to keep this vision of freedom con¬ 
stantly before them, I wish the cadets, who are passing out today, 
the best of everything in life, into the portals of which they 
are entering today. May God be with them always and may they 
uphold throughout their lives the highest traditions of valour and 
chivalry enshrined in the golden pages of this country’s history. 


SIKH REGIMENT 

J HAVE just witnessed a very colourful, solemn and most inspir¬ 
ing ceremony. I am glad to have been associated with it. 

1 know full well the importance of the Regimental colours 
and how dearly you hold them to your heart. To uphold the 
honour of these colouni, no sacrifice would be too great and I am 
certain in my mind that to keep them aloft each one of you will 
lay down his, life willingly and cheerfully. On the colours are 
emblazoned the battle honours of yopr Regiment. These represent 
the landmarks of your heroism, gallantry, courage and fortitude 
in battle. I have no doubt that these colours will inspire you to 
greater and greater deeds of valour in the service of your country. 


Presenting new colours to the Sikh Regiment, Meerut, March 2, 1968 
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To you, men of the Sikh Regiment, I do not have to speak of 
courage and devotion to duty. These come to you naturally; 
indeed they have leavened your very being. You have grown up 
in the lap of martial traditions and thereby acquired a rich 
heritage of selflessness, self-sacriflce and valour. The one most 
outstanding example of these attributes can be found in the battle 
of Saragarhi which was a saga of indomitable courage and 
devotion to duty on the part of a small garrison of 21 Sikh soldiers 
who, on 12 September 1897, when confronted by thousands of 
fribesmen, fought to the last and sacriflced their all so that the 
name of the Regiment should live. This gallant defence of the 
post of Saragarhi has been rightly compared with the historic 
defence of Thermopylae in ancient times. I believe you celebrate 
this occasion as a Regimental Battle Honour Day; and it might 
well be so, for on this day courage and determination triumphed 
over death, and defeat was converted into victory. 

The history of your famous Regiment goes back to 1846 
when its first battalion was raised at Ferozepore, The bravery 
of the Sikh soldier was well-known even before that time and 
never has there been any decline in that quality. It is understand¬ 
able, therefore, that your Regiment should be one of the most 
decorated Regiments of the Indian Army. 

I am told that the history of your Regimental Centre dates 
back to 1922, when it was founded in Nowshera. The Regimental 
Centre is undoubtedly the "Alma Mater” of all you officers and 
soldiers of the Sikh Regiment. It is from here that you inherit 
the rich traditions of your Regiment. These you must guard 
zealously. It is here again that young officers and men must get 
to know their Regiment intimately, study its inspiring history and 
dedicate themselves to the service of the country. 

I am glad that since independence, too, as was expected, 
your Regiment has been giving an excellent account of itself. We 
do not believe in war, as wars solve no problem but add to the 
misery of the human race. We do not seek aggression for we 
covet no one’s land. We genuinely bel'eve in the golden tenets 
of co-existence, non-interference and non-alignment. 

But unfortunately, our neighbours have on a fev/ occasions 
disturbed our peace and launched unprovoked aggression against 
us. On such occasions the men of our Army have, every time, 
responded to the call of the nation to defend the motherland. In 
it your Regiment has played a singularly important role. In the 
Jammu and Kashmir operations, in the battles of NEFA and on 
the Punjab front, the men of your Regiment have since 1947 
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fought with redoubtable courage and devotion to duty. Their 
acts of gallantry are, to some extent, reflected in the number of 
awards, decorations and honours won by the Regiment. It would 
be well to remember that these awards and decorations can reveal 
only but a part of the whole story, for there are many a deed of 
valour which remains unsung and unnoticed. We mbst salute 
the memory of the unknown soldiers. 

A mention may also be made of the commendable service 
rendered by your Regiment in the cause of world peace while 
serving with the United Nations Emergency Force in Gaza. At 
home, too. during periods of national calamities like earthquakes, 
floods, droughts and accidents your men have done yeoman 
service and brought succour and relief to their countrymen in 
distress. 

It is heartening to see that present today, in your midst, are a 
number of veterans of the Regiment who have come from distant 
places both within the country and abroad. A common purpose 
and abiding love bind the old and the young of the Regiment 
together. ITiey share the same traditions. Thus links are forged 
and where the older men leave, the younger ones take over. There 
is much to emulate and still more to look forward to. In this 
manner, I am sure, your Regiment will march from strength to 
strength under its new colours which have been consecrated and 
presented on parade today. 

In the end I congratulate you on your turn out, bearing, 
smartness and precision on parade this morning. I wish you nil 
well. 


BORDER SECURITY FORCE 

I AM VERY glad to have this opportunity of visiting the Border 
Security Force Academy. I have been much impressed by 
everything I have seen and I congratulate you on your smartness 
on parade and your proficiency at P.T. I am particularly happy 
to be here for the passing out of the ofllcers who have been at¬ 
tending the first course at this Academy. 

At tti6 first passing out parade of Border Security Force officers, Takanpur 
October 7, 1968 
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The fonnation of the Border Security Force arose out of the 
need for a central orpnisation which could co-ordinate and im¬ 
plement measures for the security of our borders. It was the late 
Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri who put this idea into concrete shape 
and it has been very gratifying to note the co-operation that has 
been extended by all the States in making this central force 
strong and efficient. 

The Border Securitj' Force is organised as a para-military 
force. Its purpose is two-fold: to protect the frontier in peace 
and to help the Anny in time of war. 

We have no territorial ambitions or designs on our neighbours* 
territory, nor are we interested in creating tensions or making 
difficulties for them. We wish only to ensure that peace and law 
and order should prevail in our border areas and that the people 
living there should enjoy a sense of security and be protected from 
intrusions of any sort which would endanger them or their pro¬ 
perty. The primary duty of the Border Security Force is to 
ensure this by policing the border areas vigilantly and effectively. 

I have referred to the co-operation which has been so readily 

given by the State Governments in the establishment of this Force. 
Such co-operation is equally necessary for its efficient day-to-day 
functioning and I am sure that this will be available at all times. 
For your part it will be one of your duties to ensure that constant 
and close liaison is maintained with the State authorities. 

In the event of any aggression on our territory it would 
fall to the Border Security Force to face the first impact and 
to deal with the initial skirmishes. The men who constitute 
the Force have already established high traditions by their 
valour and heroic deeds in defending positions against heavy 
attacks by regular armed forces, in dealing with infiltrators and 
parachutists and in guarding essential installations. In Jammu & 
Kashmir. Punjab and Rajasthan, they rendered invaluable 
assistance to the Army. 

I am sure that the Force will develop its own character and 
traditions. You, as the first batch of officers, will have a special 
responsibility in moulding the Force correctly. You are going 
out to command a very fine and gallant body of men. By hard 
work and personal example you must instil courage, discipline 
and comradeship in them. Their efficiency, their safety and their 
welfare must be your first concern. I have been greatly im¬ 
pressed by your alertness and your bearing and I have every confi¬ 
dence that you will prove equal to the trust the nation has reposed 
in you. 
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lAFS OLDEST SQUADRON 

I AM VERY happy to have the opportunity of presenting the 
standard to No. 1 Squadron this morning. This Squadron is 
the oldest in the Indian Air Force and was formed 35 years ago. 
Almost from the day of its birth, the Squadron was engaged in 
the Waziristan operations. Later, when the Second World War 
broke out, it was called upon to undertake operational commit¬ 
ments in Burma where it continued to operate until the end of 
the war. 

The achievements of this Squadron during the last World 
War drew praise from the Royal Air Force. The exceptional work 
of its Commander and its air and ground crew won for the members 
the largest number of decorations. In the matter of operational 
sorties, aircraft serviceability and the hazardous tasks undertaken 
by the Squadron members, it proved itself to be the most efficient 
fighting unit in the whole of the 3rd Tactical Air Force of the 
Allied Forces. 

It is heartening to note that three of /the officers who com¬ 
manded this Squadron in the early years after its formation have 
held the office of the Chief of the Air Staff in the Air Force. 
Again, the present members of the Squadron can take pride in 
the fact that the present Chief of the Air Staff, Air Chief Marshal 
Arjan Singh, has the rare distinction of being the first Air Chief 
Marshal of our Air Force 

Apart from a very short period in its life during which it 
was number-plated. No. 1 Squadron has been contributing to the 
growth and excellent performance of the Air Force. During the 
1965 conflict, this Squadron gave a very good account of itself 
and its members won five awards for bravery including three Vir 
Chakras. The glorious achievements and ^ wonderful deeds 
of gallantry of No. 1 Squadron are for emulation by the personnel 
of the entire Air Force. I am sure that this Squa^on, which has 
served our country so well in the past, would not only live up to 
the illustrious traditions it has established, but would improve 
on them. I wish the personnel of No. 1 Squadron good luck 
and Godspeed. 

Presenting standard to No. 1 Squadron of the Indian Air Force, Adam- 
pur, October 18,1968 
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DOGRA REGIMENT 

I T IS a real pleasure for me to be here today to present you with 
colours. These represent your glorious past and are a 
symbol of inspiration for the future. The battle honours which 
adorn these colours reveal the traditions of mardal prowess of 
the Dogras, their valour, determination, fighting qualities and 
devotion to duty. To you, the men of the Dogra Regiment, the 
qualities of courage and dedication to duty are not new. With 
most of your battalions deployed on our borders, the Regiment is 
proudly fulfilling its role of defending our country. 

On an occasion such as this, it is customary to recall the 
history of the Regiment. The history of your famous Regiment 
goes back to 1846 when its first battalion was raised at Kangra 
and formed part of the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force. The 
raising of the 38th Dogra Regiment at Agra marked the forma¬ 
tion of an exclusive Dogra Regiment in 1858. In the beginning 
of this century, the 37th and 4lst Dogras had the unique distinc¬ 
tion of serving overseas in Somaliland and China. 

During the First World War, the Regiment served with 
distinction in France, Mesopotamia, Aden, Egypt and Palestine 
and built up a proud record of devoted service. In between the 
two World Wars, the Regiment played a significant part in keeping 
peace on the then North-West Frontier of India. 

During the Second World War, your Regiment distinguished 
itself in battles in Malaya, Singapore, Burma, Persia, Iraq and 
Indonesia. 

Though we are avowed to peace and do not believe in war, 
yet, when unfortunately our peace has been disturbed and our 
borders violated, our Army has responded fittingly to the call of 
the nation. In this your Regiment played its role worthily in 
Jhangar. Uri and Hajipir in 1947, in NEFA— particularly in 
Walong—in 1962 and again in the Hajipir, Sialkot and Lahore 

Sectors during 1965. 

Similarly, in the pursuit of peace, your Regiment rendered 
very distinguished services in Korea. Congo and Gaza under the 
auspices of the United Nations Organisation. At home, too, at 
times of natural calamity, your services have been equally 

laudable. ^ i 

The history of your Regimental Centre dates back to 1922 

when it was raised at Jullundur. It is here, in the Training 

Presenting new colours to the Dogra Regiment, Mceiut, Noember 
8. 1968 
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Centre, that the principles of loyalty and devotion to duty are 
instilled into your recruits. It is here, again, you instil in your 
men the spirit of right understanding, pride in the Regiment, its 
history and traditions and develop in them a sense of devotion to 
duty as ordained by your motto "Kartavyam-Anvaatm%”—^“Duty 
before Self**. 

I am sure the Dogra Regiment will march from strength to 
strength under these new colours which will be a source of 
inspiration and act as a beacon light to you all. No sacrifice 
should be too great to uphold the honour of these colours. 

T congratulate you on your turn-out, bearing and steadiness on 
parade this morning. T wish you all well. 


MARATHA LIGHT INFANTRY 

O N THIS unique and historic occasion of the presentation of 
your new colours in the 200th year of your existence, it gives 
me great pleasure as your Supreme Commander, to extend to each 
one of you in service and those who have left it, my warmest 
felicitations. On this day, with the presentation of your new 
colours, a further link in the service of your country has been 
made. 

Etched in vivid colours is a striking saga of your gallantry, 
heroism and singular devotion to duty, in the vast canvas of 
history, which has secured for you a permanent and lasting place 
of honour in the annals of military valour. T am sure that each 
one of you, serving and those who have left its hallowed ranks, 
is proud to belong to the Regiment. You have every cause to 
be so. Imbued with the spirit of that great vrairrior, Shivaji, in 
whose mould you have been cast, battalions of this Regiment have, 
over the last 200 years, served with high distinction in the far- 
flung corners of the world—from China to Italy, from Afghanistan 
to South-East Asia. Your impressive list of battle honours and 
gallantry awards bears testimony to this valour in letters of gold. 

Since independence, you have continued in these traditions 
of bravery and singular devotion to duty in defence of your mother¬ 
land—in the deserts of Rajasthan, the lush plains of the Punjab, 

Presenting new colours to the Maratha Light Infantry, Betgaufn, 
December 11,1968 
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the high and inhospitable mountain ranges stretching from J & K 
to NEFA and in the jungles of our eastern borders—^wherever our 
security has been at stake. I haive no doubt that you will con¬ 
tinue to serve the nation with sustained verve and zeal as you 
rally round to your new colours which I consign with complete 
confidence to your safe-keeping. They will serve as a constant 
reminder to you of the heavy but honourable burden that rests 
squarely on your capable shoulders. 

Surveying the pages of the history of the Maratha Light 
infantry. I have no doubts at all that you will not only live 
up to your glorious traditions, but that your stirring battle cry, 
“Bol Cbattrapathi Shivaji Maharaj ki Jai”. which has chilled the 
hearts of so many in the past, will continue to do so in the years 
ahead to hurl back any aggressors. 

I congratulate you on your excellent turn-out and on the 
smartness of your parade. 1 wish you all well 


PUNJAB REGIMENT 

W E HAVE just witnessed a solemn and inspiring ceremony. 1 
am happy to have been associa<ted with this historic event of 
presentation of colours to your Regiment. 

Your Regiment has the signal honour of being the oldest 
infantry regiment of the Indian Army and, therefore, the history 
of the Punjab Regiment is the history of the Indian Army. Your 
first battalion was raised in 1761 and your second battalion 
was the first unit of the Indian Army to volunteer for service 
overseas. During the years 1796 to 1824. this battalion sailed 
eight times for service abroad and acquitted itself creditably. To 
mark the event, the battalion was permitted to adopt the ‘Galley’ 
as its distinguishing emblem. Later on. the entire Regiment 
adopted this emblem as their Regimental badge, and today this 
badge adorns your head-dress. For being the first to serve on 
land and sea, the Regimental motto “Khushki-wa-Tari” (now 
”Sthal-wa-Jal”) was befittingly conferred on the Regiment. 

The pages of the history of the Indian Army are replete 
with the heroic exploits of the Punjab Regiment. During the 


Presenting new colours to the Puiyab Regiment, Meerut, March 18, 1969 
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two World Wars, the Regiment distinguished itself in operations 
in France, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Palestine, Somaliland, North 
Africa, Abyssinia, Italy, Malaya, Singapore and Burma. 

Since independence your Regiment has played active and 
distinguished part in all operations that we have hadJ:o fight in 
defence of our motherland. It has also been strengthened by 
the inclusion of four battalions from the erstwhile States of Jind, 
Nabha, and Patiala, which had an equally glorious and distin¬ 
guished heritage. The role played by the brave officers, junior 
commissioned officers and men of the Punjab Regiment in the 
defence of the motherland has been second to none. During 
the first J & K operations, many battalions of your Regiment 
fought from Zojila to Chhamb. During the 1965 conflict with 
Pakistan, several of your battalions fought from Kargil and Hajipir 
in the north to Fazilka in the south. In all these operations 
each one of the battalions distinguished itself. You also took 
part in fighting against the Chinese in NEFA in 1962 and 
acquitted yourself creditably. The laurels which you have won 
in these battlefields brought glory not pnly to your Regiment but 
have become a matter of great pride for the whole Army. 

The Regimental colours presented to you today are decorated 
with a galaxy of battle honours. These will undoubtedly instil 
in you a new spirit and enthusiasm. I exhort you to carry these 
colours with elan and pride and always hold them aloft aiod add 
more battle honours to them. 

I congratulate you on your excellent turn-out, smartness and 
steadiness on parade. I wish you all well. 
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ZAMBIA 

A S 1 RISE to speak on this happy occasion, may 1 first convey 
to you. Mr. President, Madame Kaunda and members of your 
party a very cordial welcome on behalf of the Government and 
the people of India? I hope you and the members of your party 
will enjoy your stay with us. I believe this is the first time your 
charming Lady is visiting India. 1 hope the gracious First Lady 
of Zambia will carry with her favourable impressions of the role 
which women in India play in the social and political life of the 
country. 

We have been looking forward to this visit for a long time 
and your presence here with us, Mr. President, is doubly welcome 
because pleasure postponed is always pleasure multiplied. The 
ties of friendship between our two countries are not of the formal 
kind; they are unbreakable ones, being based on identical histo* 
deal experiences and commonly-held interests and ideals. 1 recall 
with gratification the great role that you yourself. Sir, played in 
forging these close bonds of friendship between our two countries. 
During your freedom struggle, we watched with admiration and 
with feelings of joy your undeviating emphasis on truth and 
non-violence in the struggle for freedom. Through this eschewing 
ol violence even to win freedom, you demonstrated the efficacy of 
non-violence, even as the Father of our Nation did some 20 years 
previously when India threw off her shackles and. at the stroke 
of midnight on August 14, 1947. became free. As you yourself 
have described, this winning of independence represented the 
triumph of a man-centred society over a power-centred society. 
You will, therefore, allow me to say that we in India feel a 
special kind of kinship with Zambia and her people. Like the 
great men of our land, in ancient times as well as in modem, 
you epitomise in your person the high ideals of simple living and 
high thinking. The example which you personally have set in 
seeking to forge a harmonious society comprising different racial 
groups and religious sects, enjoying freedom and equality of 
opportunity under the rule of law, has evoked the highest admi¬ 
ration in our country. Moreover, our economic goals and inter¬ 
national policies are in many ways similar. The principal accent 
in both our countries is on economic development and the esta¬ 
blishment of a welfare state. 


At the banquet in honour of the President of Zambia, New Delhi, June 
14. 1967 
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But neither India nor Zambia has been allowed to concentrate 
undisturbed on this primary task of making independence mean* 
ingful for the masses of our people in terms of food, clothing 
and shelter, in terms of educational opportunities and adequate 
medical facilities. Our energies and our resources have for some 
time now had to be partially diverted away from our national 
plans for economic development. Unfortunately, today, we in 
India and Your Excellency’s Government in Zambia, have had 
10 concentrate our efforts on strengthening ourselves for the 
defence of our countries. Considering the low standard of 
living of people in the developing countries generally and the 
great leeway still to be made up, no two people can have a 
greater interest in the maintenance of international peace and in 
growth to full freedom of areas under one form of colonial 
domination or another. And yet, by a curious irony of fate, 
difficulties, not of our own making, have been thrown in our path. 
Every country has to strengthen its defences in situations like 
the ones that confront you in your country and us in this land. 
Nevertheless, the illustrious son of India, our first Prime Minister, 
used to say, our basic outlook of peace remains, and we shall 
always try to solve our problems and our conflicts by peaceful 
methods ^cause no other methods are enduring. This is the lesson 
which history teaches us. so we shall strive to promote peace 
in the world and peace even with those who may be opposed to 
us today. This was the spirit in which we subscribed to the 
Tashkent Declaration and which impelled us to accept the 
Colombo proposals. We continue to cherish the hope that these 
moves will pave the way to lasting peace. 

It is tragic that even after the experience of two terrible 
wars, the development of a nuclear bomb and the use of it and 
the continuing development of nuclear weapons casting its shadow 
of horror all over the world that there should still exist pockets 
of bigotry and tyranny in some parts of the world. In this age 
when man is on the threshold of reaching the stars, he has not 
learnt the wisdom of human fellowship and of banishing man’s 
inhumanity to man. As the poet has said, God hath made all 
things great and small and he prayeth best who loveth best all 
things, both great and small. Nowhere is this basic truth so 
contemptuously disregarded as in white-ruled Southern Africa where 
the pernicious doctrine of apartheid and the soul-corrupting 
practice of racialism still flourish unchecked; where a small 
minority continues to impose, with brute force, and in the name 
of civilisation and progress, their will on the majcrnty population, 
where, professing the Christian faith, the racist minority are in 
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their daily lives breaking everyone of the precepts of the Testa¬ 
ment and where the common man, the son of the soil, is by 
reason only of the colour of his skin, deprived of his land, his 
right to work and indeed of his right to live unmolested in his 
own country. It is perhaps appropriate for me to say here that 
it was in this very milieu of race hatred, oppression and tyranny 
that Gandhiji fashioned his weapon of Satyagraha in South Africa 
during the closing decades of ^e last century—^a weapon which 
he was later to use with such signal success in winning India's 
liberation which, when achieved, helped to further the cause of 
freedom in many other lands. In a sense, therefore, India owes 
the political Gandhi to Africa; not only India but die whole of 
the world; for, as you. Mr. President, have said in one of your 
writings. Gandhiji was one of the greatest social pace-makers 
who taught us fundamental truths about life in community. 

I do not. therefore, need to tell you. Sir. long and deeply 
imbued with the central teaching of Gandhiji, that the rigid 
inequalities of the world are a constant shame upon mankind. 
We have been building up opposition against the policy of 
apartheid and espousing with all our strength, at the United 
Nations and at other forums, the cause of freedom for countries 
still under colonial domination. You are also aware of our 
deep and unceasing concern over developments in Rhodesia and 
the numerous problems they have created for Zambia. Our 
delegations to the United Nations, to the Commonwealth con¬ 
ferences and to other international gatherings have expressed 
clearly and unequivocally the view of my Government which 
is in agreement with your own, that it is primarily the respon¬ 
sibility of Britain to put down the rebellion in Rhodesia. The 
developments since the unilateral declaration of independence 
have confirmed India’s view and belief that the answer to the 
grave question whether Africa would be a continent of peace or 
a scene of racial conflict would depend on a speedy, bold and 
successful solution to the problem of Rhodesia. We know that 
you hold the same view. We hope and pray that wiser counsels 
would still prevail and a speedy solution ensuring the fullest 
political rights for the people of Zimbabwe, including the right 
to mould their destiny in accordance with their freely expressed 
wishes, may soon be found. 

I know that there is a sizeable community of Indian origin 
engaged in trade and cmnmerce in your country, and that in 
recent years, some of our people have been working in your 
country as teachers, doctors and engineers. Some of your young 
men and women have been coming to India for their studies in 

22—3 p.D.I. & B.(ND)/72 
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our educational establishments and centres of learning. Indeed, 
I was particularly happy to learn that your most eminent colle¬ 
ague, the Foreign Minister, spent some years in India as a 
student I hope that in the future there will be an increasing 
flow of people between our two countries and that, such co¬ 
operation will cement still further the cordial relations which so 
happily exist between us. 

As one who has spent a lifetime in the educational world, 
I was immensely glad to read of the great advance made in 
Zambia during the last three years in the field of education. It 
is platitudinous to say that in developing countries the prime 
need is to develop educational facilities and opportunities on 
sound lines so that the battle against ignorance, disease and 
poverty may be waged successfully. But platitudes sometimes 
carry eternal truths. So, I was glad, as I was saying, to note 
that great progress has been made in the setting up of new primary 
and secondary schools in Zambia, and that the University of 
Zambia is now functioning in its second year, with the enthusiastic 
support of the Zambian people. May I venture to express the 
hope that in the years to come there may be exchange of visits 
by academicians and men of learning between the universities of 
Zambia and the universities in India? 

May I now ask you, ladies and gentlemen, to drink to the 
health of His Excellency the President of the Republic of Zambia. 
Madame Kaunda and of our other distinguished guests and to 
ibe happiness and prosperity of the people of Zambia? 


PEOPLE TO PEOPLE 

I AM VERY happy, indeed, to be here this afternoon to in¬ 
augurate the first All-India Convention of the People to Peo¬ 
ple Society. Your Chairman, Shri Govinda Reddy, has rightly 
said that the People to People is an earnest effort of like-minded 
men in the world to come together to make it a better and worthier 
place to live in by fostering international understanding and friend¬ 
ship and thus ushering in a era of peace and mutual helpfulness. 
Much of the tension and strife that we see around us are mostly 

Ituugurating the AU-India Convention of the People to People Society, 
New Delhi. September 25 , 1967 
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due to our living, as it were, in isolation, not knowing and under¬ 
standing one another adequately, lonely in a crowd. It is only by 
earnest and sustained effort that we can escape this pathetic lone- 
someness. 

The long-cherished ideal of a society of free human beings 
living together co-operatively and creatively like members of a 
happy family, which man set himself when he began his journey 
ages ago. is turning into a mirage in spite of unprecedented strides 
made by science and technology. Man is separated from man 
and country from country, and the human family is torn into 
fragments by tensions, fears and distrusts. The very means which 
could help man achieve his goal threaten his complete annihi¬ 
lation. Ordinarily, one would expect that a man who wishes 
to rule others, should be able to rule himself. The teaching, 
since time immemorial, of all teachers of mankind has been 
intended and has aimed at furthering man’s contentment and 
happiness. But, somehow or other, we have found that man 
has always wanted more, the more he has got. He never feels 
full and is ever hankering for something which he imagines 
others have and he has not. 

Voluntary organisations like yours could do a great deal to 
remove prejudices bom of ignorance. I am glad to know that 
your organisation is dedicated to the noble task of promoting 
international understanding and friendship and this you wish 
to achieve through direct contacts between the peoples of various 
countries. It is indeed a fascinating idea born of the conviction 
of the oneness of the human race. Long back, our saints and 
savants, had seen visions of one family on earth and we can 
never be happy until we have the feeling that we are approach¬ 
ing the realisation of that vision. 

The world today seems to be in turmoil and people all over 
feel bewildered and tormented but one can always see a silver 
lining to a dark cloud. The realisation of a world community 
striving to attain one day a world government is by no means 
an easy task, but it is. no doubt, an ideal worth pursuing with 
devoted and hopeful persistence. After all, man is born to love 
and cooperate and not to hate and destroy. A ceaseless endea¬ 
vour tovrards promoting unders^nding and reconciliation among 
men can give meaning and purpose to human life. 

Our own country presents a novel example of 'unity in diver¬ 
sity* and our efforts have been, from time immemorial, directed 
towards preserving this distinctive quality. The great, and no 
means easy, experiment of establishing a secular democracy, on 
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which we are engaged, bears testimony to this. If we in this 
land, speaking different languages and professing different religions 
and representing different cultures learn to live in harmony and 
peace, we will, in our own way, be able to set a good example 
to others of understanding and reconciliation. Wa should see 
in the attainment of this consummation our national destiny inter¬ 
woven with the destiny of mankind. It can give our life and the 
life of our fellow-men its direction and vigour. It shall eradicate 
from the urges of human destiny the elements of imperialistic 
expansionism, the coarsening feelings of chauvinism and self- 
centred power. It shall eradicate all narrow corporate selfish¬ 
ness, all hatred of creed against creed, country against country, 
people against people. And the ennobling and refining forces of 
the contact of people with people in a spirit of friendliness and 
comraderie will enable us to do this as an ennobling human 
experience, as the acceptance of a moral duty, as a joyfuUy 
undertaken ethical task. We shall succeed thus in educating 
ourselves to live meaningful, fruitful, joyful, co-operative lives of 
mutual understanding and tolerance, tolerance based not on 
indifference but on mutual respect. 

Your organisation can. I trust, play a significant role in 
bringing about such a happy situation in promoting the causes 
of national integration and solidarity of mankind, which, in my 
view, are closely interlinked. This may sound like a dream but 
it is the privilege of humanity to dream dreams also of a wondrous 
final unity beyond, perhaps, the horizon of our present inhibited 
thought. Remember that before every significant fact is a dream. 

I wish your endeavours all success. 


UN-ONLY HOPE FOR PEACE 

T omorrow is the 22 nd anniversary of the coming into exist¬ 
ence of the United Nations. The United Nations has come a 
long way since 1945 when a war-weary world sought to establish 
a new international order founded on the principles of peaceful 
co-existence, justice, equality of rights and respect for obligations 
that flow from treaties. The high purposes of the founders of the 
United Nations were to save succeeding generations from the 

Broadcast to the Nation on the eve of the 22nd anniversary of the 
United Nations, October 23, 1%7 
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scourge of war, to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, 
and to establish conditions in which the further evolution of the 
community of human beings can proceed in peace and freedom, 
and in the direction of social progress and better standards of 
life for all. The Charter of the United Nations begins with the 
words: “We the peoples of the United Nations” and ends with 
the words: “have resolved to combine our efforts to accomplish 
these aims”. It is thus truly a peoples* Charter. 

There is no doubt that the United Nations has saved the 
present generation from a world war. This is perhaps its most 
important achievement so far, because the threats to world peace 
have been many and very grave indeed. There have been several 
moments in the past when the world appeared to be on the 
brink of a war that might have enveloped the whole of mankind 
and imperilled civilisation itself. Fortunately, due to the wisdom 
of the leaders of nations almost all questions endangering world 
peace were brought to the forum of the United Nations, and in 
every case the United Nations was able to stop the fighting 
sooner or later, although some of the problems that brought about 
the conflicts still remain unresolved. 

Another measure of the success of the United Nations is the 
extent of the emancipation of man. When the United Nations 
was founded, only SI nations comprised its membership, and 
many nations of Asia and Africa were not represented in it. 
Today there are 122 member nations but even so the United 
Nations is not yet fully representative of all the nations of the 
world. During the last 22 years in conformity with the Charter 
of the United Nations there has been a peaceful revolution, a 
process of rapid liberation of peoples from colonial domination. 
But there still remain, especially in Africa, strongholds of racial 
bigotry and pockets of colonialism which continue to defy the 
collective will of the United Nations. It is our endeavour 
together with others of goodwill to bring about speedily the 
total elimination of racial disoimination and the final liquidation 
of colonialism. 

A look at the agenda of the General Assembly and the 
Security Council will give one an idea of the formidable range 
and complexity of the problems that confront man today. They 
represent the problems of the past, the present and the future. 
There is no doubt that if man and his civilisation are to survive 
on this planet, he must plan with care his future on it. In this 
exciting age when man is pioneering in outer space, it would 
be tragic indeed if he should be overwhelmed by problems of 
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his own creation on earth, problems concerning the proliferation 
of his species as well as his weapons and the rapid exhaustion 
of the world’s natural resources. There can be one common 
destiny for mankind as a whole—a future in which man will be 
able to conserve his resources, plan his population., narrow the 
gap between the rich and the poor both among the peoples and 
nations, and learn to live with his neighbour in peace and tolerance. 

There is increasing awareness among all nations of the urgent 
need to work for the fulfilment of this common destiny. Much 
work in this field has already been done by the United Nations 
and its specialised agencies. But a great deal remains to be 
done before we can fulfil the promises that we have made to 
ourselves in the Charter of the United Nations. There is at 
present no international machinery other than the United Nations 
for accomplishing the common aims of mankind. It is, of 
course, not a perfect machinery and its inadequacies reflect the 
imperfections of its member states. The United Nations can 
safeguard the rights of its members only if they fulfil their obli¬ 
gations to each other and to the United Nations. We must all. 
therefore, work together to sterngthen the United Nations, which 
is now our only hope for peace and plenty on earth. 


SRI LANKA 

A S I RISE to speak on this happy occasion may I say once again 
how glad we are to have Your Excellency. Madame Gopal- 
lawa and the members of your party in our midst? We regard 
Ceylon not only as a close and friendly neighbour but as a res¬ 
pected sister nation imbued with similar ideals and many shared 
cultural values. I hope you and the members of your party will 
enjoy your stay with us. 

We have been looking forward to this visit. Many Heads 
of States and Governments have done us the honour of visiting 
us and our own former President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, had visited 
your beautiful country. Heads of our Governments have also 
visited each other, the most recent being the visit last month of 
our Prime Minister to your country when she received a warm 

At the banquet in honour of Mr. W. Gopallawa, Governor-Genera] 
of Ceylon (Sri Lanka), and Mrs. Gopallawa, New Delhi, October 23,1967 
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and affectionate welcome. This is the first time that we have 
had the privilege of welcoming to this historic land the Governor- 
General of Ceylon and it is, therefore, an occasion of special 
significance to us. 

The ties of friendship between our two countries are not new. 
They stretch back to ancient times, being based on shared his¬ 
torical experiences and common interests and ideals. A spirit 
of instinctive understanding and goodwill permeates our relations. 
While sharing a common historical heritage, we respect each 
other’s individuality. We have much in common in our cultural 
and social patterns. We have a broad similarity of outlook on 
the major questions of our time, and our Governments and 
peoples share a common dedication to peace, democracy and 
progress. We seek to enrich our respective political indepen¬ 
dence with a social and economic content as well as a spiritual 
outlook that flows from our ancient traditions. 

We seem to live today in a dangerous and distracted world 
of tensions. A decade ago a spirit of optimism had permeated 
this region and the world, and held out promise of stability and 
development to countries like ours. Today, the general scene looks 
less optimistic and many anxieties exist. It seems to me, there¬ 
fore, most important that Governments like ours, dedicated to 
peace and peaceful development, should seek earnestly to promote 
further a climate of peace in the region and the world, and a 
rededication to development in conditions of peaceful co-opera¬ 
tion. 

One of the links we share with Ceylon is the message of 
the Buddha. It is a message of peace and compassion, of 
tolerance and goodwill. Centuries ago our illustrious ancestor, 
Dharma-Ashoka had sent his own children, Mahendra and Sanga- 
mitta, to Ceylon with the message of peace and goodwill enshrined 
in Buddhism. Those sentiments of special kinship continue today 
and it is our hope that they will endure for all time to come. Cey¬ 
lon has given this message of Buddhism a special place in its 
life. 

The recent discussions in Colombo between our Prime Minis¬ 
ters have revealed the great scope that exists for furthering co¬ 
operation between our countries. We are confident that such 
co-operation will not only benefit our two peoples but would also 
contribute to the stability and progress of the region. 

Economic development and social adjustment to conditions 
of modem living are no doubt urgent necessities for both our 
countries. However, the traditions we share also enshrine a 
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wider approach to life. The traditional patterns of our life con¬ 
tain many things of lasting value. 

Our societies have had great experience in the art of life 
and government, in tempering power with the restraint of 
wisdom. The great men and women of our lands, al all times, 
have held aloft the ideals of simple and gracious living at the 
highest levels of leadership. I have heard with great happiness 
and admiration that you epitomise this ideal in your life. 

May I now ask you, ladies and gentlemen, to drink to the 
health of Her Majesty the Queen of Ceylon, to His Excellency 
Mr. William Gopallawa and Madame Gopallawa, to the happiness 
and prosperity of the people of Ceylon and to Indo-Ceylon 
friendship? 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 

T am happy to be present here at the annual conference 
of the Indian Society of International Law. It is a matter of 
satisfaction that the pursuit of knowledge remains today, as 
heretofore, a cherished objective of this land. I cannot help 
recalling what I had stated when I assumed the office of the 
President of India, on 13th May, 1967. Education is a prime 
instrument of national purpose and the quality of education is 
inescapably involved in the quality of the nation. The Indian 
Society of International Law has been rendering valuable service 
in making available to the general public in India, as well as 
to specialist students, facilities for studying and appreciating an 
important branch of human knowledge, i.e., international law and 
diplomacy. 

As one who has been concerned with the quality and scope 
of education in the nation, I am well aware of the difficulties 
facing us in throwing open the doors to the temple of knowledge. 
Our age has witnessed momentous advances in the physical sci¬ 
ences. Developments in the field of science and technology have 
been so rapid and complex that we are unable to correlate and dis¬ 
seminate this knowledge in an effective and adequate manner. 
As a corollary of the developments in science and technology. 

Inauguratnig the annual conteTcnce of the Indian Society of Inter¬ 
national Law, Mew Delhi, January 12, 1968 
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human relations and international relations have grown much 
more intense. The world community today is truly interdepen¬ 
dent in so far as developments in one corner of the globe can 
have far-reaching effects on another part. The growth in the 
number of international organisations^ as well as the range of 
functions they perform, is indicative of this. Correspondingly, 
international law has also undergone transformation and has 
acquired new dimensions. 

Law is the origin of social peace. In our troubled world 
the maintenance of peace is of the highest importance and it is 
to be hoped that the effectiveness of international law, which 
rests, in the ultimate analysis, upon the consent and compliance 
of states, will increase, so as to pave the way for a rational 
progressive world order. Obviously, the concepts of international 
law prevalent at the times of Grotius and Vattel would not be 
commensurate with the requirements of our time. Today, inter¬ 
national law has to deal with not only the problems of war and 
peace, important as these are, but also encompasses such subjects 
as air law, space law, law of the sea-bed and ocean floor and utili¬ 
sation of their resources and trade law. to mention some of the 
more obvious examples. 

The study of such a subject as international law is of con¬ 
siderable importance, especially in the developing countries, 
which have only recently begun to participate in the formulation 
of the law. Most of ffiese countries have had to accept the 
bulk of international law upon their attainment of independence, 
without having had an opportunity to participate in the formu¬ 
lation of these rules. The development of international law 
cannot be the monopoly of any particular region of the world. 
On the contrary, international law will develop genuine roots only 
if it is based on the consent of all sections of the world community 
and if it is in tune with the aspirations of humanity as a whole. 
Without minimising in any way the binding effect of international 
law norms, I would suggest that we should undertake a critical 
examination of these rules with a view to ascertaining llicii' 
relevance and practical value under present-day conditions. In 
this respect, institutions such as the Indian Society of International 
Law can play a valuable part. 

Equally important is the work the Society is doing in edu¬ 
cating the general public. It is a matter of necessity for every 
thinking citizen to be aware of the basic issues of international 
relations and of the basic norms which have been evolved in 
this regard. An informed public opinion on matters relating to 
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foreign policy is of the greatest importance. 1 am glad that the 
Indian Society of International Law is offering courses of edu¬ 
cation on international law and international relations. 

I now have great pleasure in formally inaugurating the 
annual conference of the Indian Society of International Law. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

I T IS our good fortune to have in our midst this evening a 
great world-statesman and the leader of a dynamic nation. 
President Tito of Yugoslavia. The people of India consider it 
an honour and privilege to welcome you, Mr. President, Madame 
Broz and other friends from Yugoslavia to our country. 

Based on the common ideals of non-alignment and peaceful 
co-existence, India and Yugoslavia have developed very special 
bonds ot friendship and co-operation over the last several years. 
Our friendship is reflected in the community of our approach to 
matters of importance to the world, and in the constantly increas¬ 
ing economic co-operation between our two countries. The 
tripartite arrangements which have been concluded between 
Yugoslavia, the UAR and India are making progress and 1 
hope that your visit will give further impetus to the principles of 
co-operation which we evolved, here in Delhi, during your last 
visit to India. 

You, Mr. President, and our Prime Minister, will have 
occasion to make a survey of international problems during your 
visit. These discussions will be in continuation of those which 
our Prime Minister had with you in Yugoslavia a few months 
ago. I am sure that the same spirit of mutual trust and con¬ 
fidence will inspire these discussions that has always characterised 
them in the past. 

In our common quest for world peace, we have faced some 
very grave dangers recently. Armed conflict in any part of the 
world is a threat to peace everywhere. The conflict which over¬ 
took West Asia and burst into a war last June has not entirely 
subsided in spite of the ceasefire. We have welcomed the efforts 
of the United Nations to bring peace with justice to the area. 
While we adhere strictly to the principle of vacation of aggression. 

At the banquet in honour of President Tito of Yugoslavia, New Delhi, 
January 22, 1968 
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we also adhere to the principle that every state has the right to 
live in peace and security with its neighbours. Your earnest 
efforts, Mr. President, to bring about an equitable and honourable 
settlement of the West Asian crisis, with which we are happy 
to have combined our own, were an important contribution to 
the safeguarding of international peace in a troubled world. 

Yet another war continues in our neighbourhood, that in Viet¬ 
nam. Far from any progress being made towards peace, there is 
the constant danger that the dimensions of the conflict may in¬ 
crease. Your country and ours have always taken the view that 
a peaceful solution to the Vietnam problem could be found on 
the basis of the 1954 Geneva Agreement. There are many 
countries that believe, as we do, that progress towards a resolu¬ 
tion of this problem can be initiated only if the bombing of 
North Vietnam is stopped. It is our earnest hope that states¬ 
manship and wisdom wUl prevail. India remains faithful to her 
resolve to assist in the processes of peace to her maximum 
ability. 

You are aware, Mr. President, that, even within the last few 
years, this country has faced aggression on its borders. Even so, 
India has based its hope on the Tashkent Declaration for reaching 
a peaceful and a durable settlement of all the problems with 
Pakistan. That we have not succeeded to a marked degree so 
{far is not due to any lack of desire or effort on our part. We 
believe that no matter how complex a problem, given patience, 
statesmanship and a spirit of reconciliation, a peaceful solution 
can be reached. Our hand of friendship remains extended and 
we are determined to persevere in our efforts. 

India and Yugoslavia are convinced that in general and total 
disarmament lies the only means to ensure a lasting peace. Both 
our countries have also made, and continue to make, certain 
efforts in that direction. We greatly hope that nuclear power, 
which, if rightly used, could transform the world, is never used 
for destructive purposes. 

In a few days, the Second UNCTAD will open in Delhi. We 
look upon this Conference as a momentous one in the history of 
the developing nations. The Algiers Charter, which incorporates 
the demands of the developing countries, is a realistic one. We 
hope that the developed countries will also adopt a helpful and 
constructive attitude. There is no gain-saying the fact that pro¬ 
sperity, like peace, is indivisible. Poverty in two-thirds of the 
world is a threat to prosperity of the other third. The UN Deve¬ 
lopment Decade on which so many hopes were pinned, has proved 
to be a disappointment. The UNCTAD presents a forum in 
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which both developed and developing countries can come to grips 
with their problems seriously and in a spirit of sympathy and 
understanding. I am sure that the delegations of our two coun¬ 
tries will make a significant contribution in the Conference achiev¬ 
ing concrete results. 

The problems which I have touched upon are the ones which 
exercise our minds and. broadly speaking, there is general agr^- 
ment between our two points of view on all of them. We are 
partners in the pursuit of peace, economic development and co¬ 
operation amongst all nations of the world. You are the leader 
of a great country which, under your wise statesmanship, is mak¬ 
ing an invaluable contribution to the cause of peace. I am sure 
you know, Mr. President, of the love and affection that the 
people of India have for you and for the people of Yugoslavia. 
May I propose a toast to your health, to that of Madame Broz, 
and to the happiness and well-being of the 20 million people 
of Yugoslavia, who are 20 million friends of India? 


UNCTAD n 

O N BEHALF of the people of India and on my own, I extend 
to the distinguished delegates to the Second United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development a most cordial welcome. We 
were also expecting to welcome the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, His Excellency U Thant, and it would have 
been a great pleasure to have him amidst us today. All of us 
miss him greatly on this occasion. His dedication to the cause 
of peace and to the welfare of impoverished humanity is a 
great asset to the world. I am sure I am voicing your feelings 
when I wish him well in his arduous endeavours. 

The birth of the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development in 1964 was an event of momentous significance 
in the annals of the United Nations. The decision of the General 
Assembly to hold the Second Conference in a developing country 
has implicitly assured developing nations that their difficulties will 
be considered in the context of economic realities and their pro¬ 
blems resolved through the adoption of practical programmes 
of action. We in India are deeply grateful to the General 
Assembly for giving us the privilege of providing host facilities. 

•i 

Welcoming representatives of member states of UNCTAD II, New 
Delhi, February 1, 1968 
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Distinguished delegates, you have come away from your 
countries, away from your daily tasks, to gather together, in the 
metropolis of India, to exchange ideas and experiences and to 
evolve policies and programmes of vital interest to millions and 
millions of human beings spread all over the globe. You will find 
yourself in the midst of friends, deeply interested in the outcome of 
the momentous task on which you are about to embark. We 
have tried within our limitations to provide congenial conditions 
for your stay and we feel the experience of our people with the 
developmental process may be of some relevance to your work. 
I hope you will be able to spare some time to see something of 
what we have been able to achieve and to form your judgment 
in regard to our difficulties and our shortcomings. 

In its long history, India has made its humble contribution 
to the onward march of mankind. But, through causes on which 
1 need not dilate, my country, like many other countries, in 
similar situation, has lagged behind in the application of science 
and technology to economic activities. To make up for lost time 
we embarked, seventeen years ago, on a programme of planned 
economic development. We have had a tremendous leeway to 
make up; we have encountered formidable problems. We have, 
as a result, succeeded in taking rapid strides in agriculture and 
industry, in irrigation and in power, and in science and technology. 
We have also sought to provide for better health and good educa¬ 
tion, both as ends in themselves and also as means to raise effi¬ 
ciency. We have succeeded, in some modest measure, to transform 
the economic and social scene. And yet, we have a long way to 
travel before we can assure for our citizens a decent standard 
of life and a reasonable opportunity for the development of 
their personality. Our people are discontented with the slow 
rate of progress and deeply dissatisFied with the constraints which 
hamper their advance. 

In our endeavour to secure economic progress, we have 
attached particular importance to human values. We have sought 
to broaden individual freedom, we have conceived and adopted 
our development plans through democratic processes; and our 
progranunes of progress have been carried out through the active 
participation of farmers, labourers and workers. You will be 
dealing with many difficult problems over the coming weeks; 
you may wish to keep the humanistic aspects of economic deve¬ 
lopment prominently in view. 

The struggle to build up a self-reliant economy is hard 
and long. The initial successes in solving some of our problems 
have created new difficulties. We sought to rely primarily on 
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our resources to finance our development. The low level of our 
economy soon imposed serious constraints on our endeavour. 
We are grateful to many nations who have freely shared their 
resources and skills with us. We are keen to increase our foreign 
income to be able to repay what we need to borro\y. We are 
also keen to share with others what little we have and whatever 
experience we may have acquired. The solution of our problems, 
of the problems of all the nations struggling to become self- 
reliant, indeed of all the nations of the world, lies in ever 
widening international co-operation. 

Each nation, of course, has the respcmsibility to overcome 
the difficulties of its people. And yet no nation today is in a 
position to discharge this responsibility without the co-operation 
and good will of other nations. This is why we in this country 
have such a deep commitment to international co-operation. 

We have been loyal members of the United Nations, and 
we have endeavoured to the best of our ability to live up to 
the principles enshrined in its Charter. We believe firmly that 
it is only through the instrumentality of inter-governmental orga¬ 
nisations that sovereign nations will succeed in acquiring the 
economic capacity to promote the welfare of their people, to 
perpetuate peace, and to contribute to human progress. 

To this noble end. the Second Conference must bend its 
energies. A heavy responsibility rests on your broad shoulders. 
It is m]i earnest prayer that your deliberations will help to 
build a World Community in which the common man. irrespective 
of where he lives or the race to which he belongs or the religion 
he professes, is able to lead a life free from want or fear, to 
reap and to share with othem the reward of his labour, and to 
enjoy his due share of the common heritage of mankind. I 
wish you. distinguished delegates. Godspeed and success. 


BHUTAN 

I T HAS given us much happiness to have Your Majesty with 
us once again after nearly two years. Your Majesty's accept¬ 
ance of our invitation to visit Delhi symbolises the close bonds of 
friendship and understanding that exist between our two countries. 

At the dinner in honour of the King of Bhutan. New Delhi. February 
8,1968 
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In the hearts of our people. Bhutan has always enjoyed a 
special place. Although for obvious geographical reasons it is 
niainly the peoples of Assam and Bengal, which in ancient times 
corresponded to the kingdoms of Kamroop and Wangh, which 
have had close relations with Bhutan, we must not forget that 
parts of India as distant from Bhutan as modem Himachal Pra¬ 
desh have had the deepest significance for the people of Bhutan. 
The Monastery at Rawalsar in Himachal Pradesh is one of the 
most important centres of pilgrimage for the Bhutanese people, for 
it was there that His Holiness Gum Padmasambhava who took 
die '*Dharma*’ to Bhutan, was born many centuries ago. This 
permanent bond between our two peoples can never be broken 
and I am happy to say that it is bonds such as these which bind 
our peoples together. Both our peoples are children of the Hima¬ 
laya. Neither people can ignore the facts of history, geography 
or of culture which our two peoples have shared over the centuries. 
It is a matter of much satisfaction that the barriers between our 
two peoples are no longer there today and both our peoples are 
free to develop their mutual relations in a manner suited to our 
own genius and our own requirements. Over the past decade 
and particularly in the last few years a new relationship of greater 
intimacy and co-operation has been forged between our two peo¬ 
ples and out of that has grown a sense of deeper tmst and friend¬ 
ship. I would be failing in my duty if I did not pay tribute to 
the very special part played in the growth of these developments 
by Your Majesty personally. 

The bonds that bring together the peoples of our countries 
are real; their strength undoubtedly is such as to withstand all 
pressures. For the good of both our countries we must endeavour 
to ensure that the strength of these ties is not corroded or weaken¬ 
ed. Symbolic of the growing relationship between Bhutan 
and India are the visits that some Bhutanese people have made 
to India during the past few months. We were honoured to receive 
the Royal Advisory Council last year which as a body visited India 
for the first time, although some individual members of it had 
been here previously. We rejoiced at the visit made by a group of 
Lamas from Bhutan to holy Buddhist places in our country. To 
emphasise our close co-operation in the field of education we have 
several hundred scholars from Bhutan studying in educational insti¬ 
tutions in India. We are glad to learn that at this very moment a 
group of 40 school boys from Bhutan is touring India. 

I should also like to mention the extremely successful visit 
made to Bhutan for the second time by an Indian Parliamentary 
Delegation comprising Members of both Houses. The Delegation 
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which was led by Shri Hanumanthaiya, who is the Qiairman of 
our Administrative Reforms Commission, came back very deeply 
impressed with Your Majesty personally and with what they saw 
of the progress of economic development in Bhutan. In the field 
of culture the Song and Dance Troupe of the Kathak }[ala Kendra 
is reported to have been received with the utmost kindness and 
consideration by the people of Bhutan. The Troupe returned full 
of happiness on receiving so much understanding and appreciation. 

The rate of progress of economic development in Bhutan is 
increasing. We are deeply gratified to learn that our assistance 
and co-operation have l^en of help. We are all fully aware of 
the able manner in which Your Majesty has led your country 
towards modernisation and progress. Under the dynamic leader¬ 
ship of Your Majesty. Bhutan and her people will continue to 
make progress in the field of economic and social development 
In the great task of reconstruction that remains to be tackled in 
Bhutan 1 wish to assure Your Majesty and the Government and 
people of Bhutan of India’s abiding sympathy, friendship and 
fruitful co-operation. 

With these few words of welcome, ladies and gentlemen, I 
ask you to rise and join me in drinking a toast to the health, 
happiness and prosperity of His Majesty, the Druk Gyalpo, the 
House of Wangchuk and the people of Bhutan. 


ETHIOPIA 

I T IS a very great pleasure for us to have you once again in 
our midst this evening. Your presence revives in us happy 
memories of your last visit and. we are sure, you would have also 
felt the warmth and affection which our people showed to the per¬ 
son of Your Imperial Majesty and through you to the people of 
your great and ancient Empire. It pleases us to know and we con¬ 
sider it as a testimony of your kind thought for us. that you are visi¬ 
ting India on the first lap of a long tour that will take you to several 
countries in Asia. One of the great benefits of modern means of 
communications is that it has made possible for us to have frequent 
contacts, however far we may be situated. We fully share your 

At the dinner in honour of the Emperor of Ethiopia. Hew Delhi. April 
28. 1968 
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belief that personal contact between statesmen of the world is 
beneficial to peace and understanding between nations. We have 
no doubt that it is in this spirit that Your Imperial Majesty has 
undertaken this journey of goodwill and friendship to Asia. We 
wish you Godsp^ and success. 

The Empire of Ethiopia, born in the distant past, is the 
proud possessor of a great civilisation and rich culture. Few 
empires have lived for so long and few monarchies have maintain¬ 
ed so unbroken a continuity. This unique position is due to the 
unwavering patriotism of your people and their spirit of indepen¬ 
dence. Under your enlightened leadership. Ethiopia has emerged 
from a period of isolation in the immediate past and has once 
again come into the limelight of the world. You granted Ethiopia 
a wntten constitution, which has enabled your people to play an 
increasing role in the political life of the country. You started 
far-reaching programmes to modernise your Empire and improve 
the life of your people. One can truly say that there is no field 
of national activity, which has not claimed your devoted attention. 
Here I would only like to mention one aspect of your interest 
which is equally dear to my heart: education and the spread of 
learning. 

Your Imperial Majesty, 1 would like to express our pro¬ 
found satisfaction at the significant role that Ethiopia, as a member 
of the non-aligned community of nations, is playing in the larger 
international sphere, both at the United Nations and outside, in 
the preservation of world peace and the maintenance of peaceful 
co-existence among nations. 

We have noted with satisfaction the recent development con¬ 
cerning Vietnam following President Johnson’s announcement 
on the 31st March and the prompt response to it of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. It is unfortunate 
that the two sides have not yet been able to establish initial con¬ 
tacts to consider matters relating to discussions of substance. Having 
regard to the background of the conflict in Vietnam and the long 
period for which it has lasted, some mutual suspicion and caution 
are understandable. Yet. we hope that these would be overcome 
in the near future and that the two sides would agree on starting 
negotiations. It would be our endeavour, as 1 am sure it will 
be Your Majesty’s Government’s as w'ell as that of all other 
peace-loving Governments, to do what we can. to promote an 
atmosphere of mutual trust and confidence, which would facilitate 
a move towards a peaceful settlement in Vietnam satisfactory to 
all parties concerned. 

23—3 P. D. I. & B.(ND)/72 
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Another danger spot is West Asia. Though the ceasefire 
remains on the whole effective, so long as Israel continues to hold 
on to the Arab territories occupied by force, the danger of renew¬ 
ed warfare cannot be ruled out. Therefore, the withdrawal of 
Israeli troops from the occupied Arab territories is essential for a 
permanent settlement of the problem. India considers territorial 
aggrandisement by force as unacceptable. At the same time we 
believe that every state has the right to live in peace and security 
within its own borders. Both India and Ethiopia support the UN 
efforts to bring about peace with justice in the area and we will 
continue to work together to bring about a just settlement of the 
West Asian crisis. 

The inhuman treatment of African people in Rhodesia, the 
Portuguese colonics and South Africa can lead to a racial explo¬ 
sion in Southern Africa. India has always denounced the minority 
regimes in Rhodesia and South Africa. The present situation 
there is an affront to human dignity. The people of Africa can¬ 
not be expected to put up with racial discrimination for all time 
to come nor will they tolerate the illegal occupation of South West 
Africa by the apartheid regime in South Africa. African nationa¬ 
list forces are bound to grow stronger and if there is no peaceful 
liberation of these areas. Africans will be left with no alternative 
but to use force to end this affront to their dignity as human 
beings. 

The Organisation of African Unity, whose successful opera¬ 
tion owes so much to Your Imperial Majesty, is a vital instrument 
of African unity and a means for mutual co-operation both on 
pan-African and regional basis. Since its creation, the OAU has 
solved several difiQcult problems in Africa and has made signi¬ 
ficant contribution to peace and co-operation on the continent. It 
is our hope that the OAU will grow from strength to strength. 

A conference of historic importance to the developing coun¬ 
tries ended in Delhi last month. The UNCTAD II has taken 
important decisions and if these are faithfully, carried out by the 
developed and developing countries, they would have far-reaching 
effects on the progress of the developing countries. However, the 
need for self-help among developing countries themselves, remains. 
India, the UAR and Yugoslavia have recently initiated tripartite 
co-operation in economic, trade and industrial matters. I have no 
doubt that there is scope for similar co-operation with other 
developing countries. 

1 am happy that bilateral co-operation between India and 
Ethiopia is making good progress. The Trade Agreement and 
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the Agreement on Scientific, Cultural and Technical Co-operation 
that our two countries are about to conclude will further develop 
our bilateral relations. 

Your Imperial Majesty, we lock upon your visit as another 
opportunity to have a free and friendly exchange of views on 
current international problems and how we could further improve 
our bilateral co-operation in the political, economic and other 
fields. We shall discuss these and other problems and listen to 
your wise counsel. The friendship between our two countries is 
time-tested; we look upon Your Imperial Majesty as a great and 
good friend of India; there are no problems to divide us but only 
bonds to bind u$ in close friendship and co-operation to our mutual 
advantage. 

May 1 now request Your Excellencies, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, to rise and drink to the health of His Imperial Majesty 
Haile Selassie First, Emperor of Ethiopia, and to the happiness 
and well-being of the people of Ethiopia? 


USSR 

I AM DEEPLY moved by the warmth of the reception accorded 
on our arrival in the historic and celebrated city of Moscow, 
by the gracious hospitality that is being lavished upon us. and by 
the fraternal sentiments expressed by you, Mr. President, about 
my country and myself. 

1 have looked forward with keen anticipation to this, my first 
visit to your great country. The great October Revolution, whose 
50th anniversary you have recently celebrated, brought in its wake 
immense political, social and economic transformations. Today, 
you are in the forefront of the nations of the world. Your reco^ 
of achievements in all fields of human endeavour is truly impres¬ 
sive. You are creating a society where the welfare of each is the 
responsibility of all. You have given to your people the fullest 
opportunity for the expression of their creative genius. Your 
society is based on equality of opportunity, justice and progress. 
The principles and ideals which have inspired the Soviet nation, 
have made unique contribution to the welfare of mankind. In the 

At the official luncheon by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, Moscow, 
July 9, 1968 
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fields of science and technology your achievements have won 
worldwide admiration and respect. Who does not know of the 
feats of your astronauts and of your conquest of space? Your 
modern industries have transformed the countryside. Your peo¬ 
ple can take legitimate pride in their great cultural achievements. 

During my stay in your hospitable country. I look forward 
to visiting a number of your Republics. That would give me an 
opportunity to acquaint myself with the variety and cultural diver¬ 
sity of your talented people and the vast material resources at your 
command. I shall also be able to see for myself how the Soviet 
people, who comprise more than 100 nationalities with different 
languages, cultures and traditions, have been welded into a strong 
and united nation. 

Mr. President, one of the first countries with which indepen¬ 
dent India established diplomatic relations was the Soviet Union, 
our great neighbour to the north. Since that time, 21 years ago, 
our relations have steadily progressed until today when we can 
justly claim them to be based upon sincere friendship and mutual 
co-operation and esteem. Since our country regained its indepen¬ 
dence from foreign domination, we have been engaged in the 
enormous task of transforming our ancient society to the needs of 
the modern age. We have preserved all that is valuable in our 
ancient traditions while adopting modern methods and techniques 
for our development. At the same time, we have united our peo¬ 
ple with their different languages, traditions and beliefs into one 
nation. We are struggling against our age-old enemies of poverty, 
illiteracy and backwardness, and wc have made notable progress 
in all directions. We have adopted as our goal the creation of a 
socialistic pattern of society based upon equality of opportunity, 
social justice, freedom of thought and of expression and public 
welfare. 

The Indian people are making enormous sacrifices to develop 
their retarded economy, and wc have already built a substantial 
infrastructure in the industrial and technological fields. Our 
agricultural situation has also made encouraging progress and we 
are hoping to achieve self-sufficiency in food in the near future. 

In the sphere of economic development, we have received 
great encouragement and support from your country, for which 
we are thankful, and we are now exploring further avenues for 
the accelerated development of our mutual economic relations. 

In the international field, our policy has been to strive un¬ 
ceasingly for the promotion of peace and international understand¬ 
ing. For peace is not only good in itself; it is essential for the 
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welfare and progress of the entire human race. We believe firmly 
in the imperative of peaceful and active co-existence between 
states with different social and political systems. In the nuclear 
age, the technology which man has created can, if wrongly used, 
encompass his destruction. On the other hand, rightly used, it 
is capable of transforming the lot of mankind. We have stood 
up resolutely against the exploitation of man by man and have 
staunchly opposed colonialism in all its forms and manifestations. 
In this fast-shrinking world, the independence of nations must go 
alongside with inter-dependence, for no nation, however great, 
can be an island unto itself. We have malice towards none and 
we seek the friendship and co-operation of all. 

The world of today is unfortunately disfigured by unresolved 
conflicts and areas of tension. We have raised our voice against 
the cruel and protracted war in Vietnam which continues to take 
its daily toll of human lives. We fervently hope that the talks 
now Uiking place will result in the stoppage of bombing and the 
cessation of hostilities, followed by negotiations for a stable and 
lasting political solution of the problem. In West Asia, foreign 
forces continue to hold the territories that they have seized by 
force. A speedy end to the situation is essential in the interests 
of all the states in the region, if another conflagration is to be 
averted. We shall continue to give our support to the United 
Nations and to all other efforts aimed at resolving the situation. 

United by many common interests and concerns in the inter¬ 
national field, our two countries have been able to work together 
on many current issues. We shall look forward to a continued 
period of co-operation so that the world might be a safer and better 
place to live in. 

Mr. President, the close relations between our two countries 
have been cemented by a fruitful exchange of visits at the highest 
level. We recall with pleasure the visit of the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, His Excellency Mr. Kosygin, 
to India during our last Republic Day celebrations. There have 
also been mutual exchanges between parliamentarians, cultural 
groups, scholars, engineers and technicians. There are many 
Indian students and trainees in the Soviet Union, whose know¬ 
ledge and experience gathered here will be of great benefit to us. 
We are happy to have in our midst many Soviet technicians and 
students. 

Before concluding, I would again like to express the high 
appreciation of my Government and people for the valuable 
economic and technical assistance given to us by your Govern- 
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raent. During recent years, in addition to steel technology and 
heavy engineering, you are also helping us in various new sectors 
like oil exploration, pharmaceutical industry, agriculture and 
technical education. I would particularly like to pay a tribute to 
the Soviet awareness of the need to follow up technical assistance 
by an integrated strategy of promoting exports of Indhm manu¬ 
factured goods into the Soviet Union. This has added a new 
dimension to our co-operation. 

Your Excellencies and dear friends, may I request you to 
join me in the toast to the health of His Excellency Mr. Podgomy, 
His Excellency Mr. Brezhnev. His Excellency Mr. Kosygin and 
to the welfare and prosperity of the great Soviet people and to the 
ever-growing friendship and co-operation between the Soviet and 
Indian people? 


UAR 

r GIVES me great pleasure to welcome you to India. I am 
particularly grateful for the feelings of friendship conveyed by 
Your Excellency on behalf of the President, the Government and 
the people of the UAR. 

There is a long tradition of friendship and co-operation bet¬ 
ween the UAR and India. This mutual understanding is the 
result of the common aspirations and ideals of the two countries 
which have led to the development of a common approach to 
national and international problems. It is, therefore, only natural 
that the UAR and India should be united by close bonds. In 
this context, our support for the Arabs during the unfortunate 
conflict in the region last year was based on the principle of 
peaceful settlement of all disputes and the denial of the fruits of 
aggression to any country. 

While wishing Your Excellency all success in your mission, 
I would request you to convey to His Excellency, President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser and the Government and the people of the UAR my 
profound esteem and sincere wishes for their welfare and prospe¬ 
rity. 

Receiving the credentials from the new Ambassador of the United Arab 
Republic, New Delhi, October 4, 1968 
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NEPAL 

I AM very happy to have this opportunity of addressing the 
Nepal Council of World Affairs in Kathmandu. Institutions 
like the Council play a valuable role in bringing about communion 
and cross-fertilisation in the thinking of different countries of the 
world. As Mahatma Gandhi said, “I do not want my house to 
be walled in on all sides and my windows to be stuffed. I want 
the cultures of all lands to be blown about my house as freely as 
possible. But I refuse to be blown off my feet by any. Mine is 
not a religion of the prison house. It is proof against the insolent 
pride of race, religion or colour.” A broad-minded study of the 
thinking in all the countries of the world and an interchange of 
ideas enrich and promote international understanding. In the 
ultimate analysis such a free exchange of Ideas is also the greatest 
asset for the full flowering of the human personality and freedom 
of thought. Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore’s vision of the “haven 
of freedom”, for which he prayed was: 

“Where knowledge is free, 

“Where the world has not been broken up 
into fragments by narrow domestic walls.” 

The India of today is inspired by the ideals and teachings 
of Buddha. Ashoka, Mahatma Gandhi and Tagore. It is their 
profound dedication to universal peace, brotherhood and justice 
which has left a lasting imprint on the thought and ideals of India 
That is why India’s century-long struggle for freedom, despite 
great martyrdoms and sacrifices and innumerable provocations to 
violence, remained largely within the self-imposed discipline of 
non-violence. Mahatma Gandhi who laboured incessantly for 
peace felt that once you achieve something through violence, you 
yourself become enslaved by violence. Even after independence, 
this ideal of preserving world peace and working for world co¬ 
operation, and a just world order, has been one of the dominant 
themes of India’s policies. 

In this Centenary year of the birth of Mahatma Gandhi it 
would be appropriate to recall that we have also inherited from 
him his dedication to the service of the poor and the abolition of 
poverty and inequality. We believe that any society in which there 
are glaring inequalities and injustice can never be a happy society 
and it is our duty to cieate a society where the basic welfare of all 
the people and equality of opportunity for all is assured. This is 
our concept of a Socialist Welfare State. In achieving this wc 

Addrening the Nepal Council of World Affairs, Kathmandu. October 
14, 1968 
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have to face one of the greatest challenges conceivable in the 
world. During a century of technological and scientific retardation, 
when the West made rapid strides in the field of technology, 
science and industry, a greater part of Asia and Africa remain^ 
static or made only negligible progress. We have, therefore, to 
telescope a century into a decade, if we are to achieve any mean¬ 
ingful progress. 

We also believe that society must rule itself by popular 
consent and consultation. That is why we have, in spite of many 
prophets of gloom, adhered to our principles of democracy which 
can assure us the widest participation by all the people in their 
own governance and in the great adventure of building up our 
country. 

Another great challenge, which is also one of the most 
inspiring aspects of India’s life, is the preservation of India’s rich 
cultural, religious and linguistic variety within the broad frame¬ 
work of a fundamental national unity which harmonises them all. 
To preserve this great heritage of diversity composed of many 
languages religions and cultures is not only valuable to India but 
in a sense to the world as a whole. One of the most terrible pro¬ 
blems confronting the world today is the spectre of racialism, 
tribalism and separatism, all based on narrow divisive concepts 
seeking to divide man from man on the basis of the colour of his 
skin, his religion or language. These forces threaten to take the 
world back into barbarity or perhaps forward into a nightmare of 
nuclear destruction. 

It has been clear for many years now that a world full of 
inequalities cannot hope to achieve universal peace that is the 
cherished aim of mankind. As peace itself can be supported only 
by the willing co-operation of all nations—^big and small—^it is 
essential for mankind to create on this earth conditions in which 
such co-operation will be voluntary and constructive. Mankind 
cannot have stable peace or meaningful international co-operation 
as long as the world remains divided into more or less water-tight 
compartments of rich and poor nations. What is even more dis¬ 
turbing is the fact that the gap between the rich and poor nations 
is further widening. A good deal of effort on the international 
and national levels has been expended in making diverse types of 
studies of this ugly phenomenon. The two major UNCTAD ses¬ 
sions of 1964 and 1968 held in Geneva and New Delhi respec¬ 
tively, devoted their energies to the study of this problem with a 
view to finding solutions. While my Government strongly supports 
the various recommendations adopted at these two ^Conferences, it 
is necessary for us, the developing nations, to know that there is 
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no easy way out of the dilemma that faces us. There is much that 
the developed nations can and must do for us by way of co-opera¬ 
tion. All these details have been spelt out in the various resolu¬ 
tions that have been passed in the United Nations, in the Economic 
and Social Council and at the UNCTAD sessions. Co-opera¬ 
tion among the developing nations and between them and the 
developed nations is also necessary. We have to work hard in 
our own countries to bring energy and competence into our 
performance and generally to raise the standards of our production 
and activity. Without this hard work which has been the hallmark 
of those societies which are affluent today, it is not possible to turn 
the tide that now flows against us. Despite heavy odds, a major 
effort in this direction has been made in India. I am happy to see 
that Nepal is taking rapid strides in the same direction and you can 
count on our fullest co-operation in achieving your aims and 
objectives. 

After the achievement of independence, our immediate 
task was the building up of a technological, industrial and scienti¬ 
fic infrastructure on which the nation could develop. This was a 
Herculean task to which our great and beloved leader, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, dedicated himself. While it was a thrilling challenge, it 
was also an agonising duty, in that many sacrifices had to be made 
and great austerity and voluntary self-denial had to be accepted 
in many fields. We had necessarily to place emphasis on this need 
and divert our resources from the other sectors. We realised that 
a whole generation would have to face austerity in the matter of 
consumer and luxury goods, in order to build a firm foundation 
for the industrial, scientific and technological development of the 
future generations. Now that we have, to a great extent, built 
this infrastructure, we have started to devote ourselves to the 
other sectors of national development and economy. 

Our progre.ss was not always smooth. We had to contend 
with grievous diversion of resources and set-backs caused by the 
vagaries of nature, like droughts and floods, leading to scarcity of 
food. In fact, the food problem at one stage threatened to be a 
chronic problem. But I am glad to say now that we can look 
forward with far greater confidence, thanks to the resourcefulness 
of Indian farmers, agricultural experts and soil scientists. Improv¬ 
ed seeds and modernised methods of cultivation, use of fertilisers 
and pesticides have brought about an agricultural revolution in 
many parts of India, which gives us reason to hope that we shall 
become self-sufficient in our foodgrain requirements by 1971. 

While the challenges facing our country are still formid¬ 
able and there is no room for complacency, we can derive legiti- 
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mate satisfaction from the tangible results of our efforts in the 
last 20 years. The expectancy of life has risen from 32 in 1950 to 
over 50 in 1968. Installed capacity of power generation rose 
from 2.3 million KW to 12.57 million KW. Production of steel 
has risen from 1.5 million tonnes to over 7 million tonnes. 
Irrigated area has increased from 56 million acres to 77 million 
acres There are twice as many hospitals and dispensaries as in 
the whole of undivided India before 1947, the total number at 
present being 14,600. The number of children going to school 
has more than trebled and stands at 75 million. Primary educa¬ 
tion is free throughout the country. The number of schools is 
over 500,000 with nearly 2.1 million teachers, including about 
500,000 women teachers. The number of colleges has risen to 
4,000 and of universities to 70. At the time of independence 
about 3,000 students used to enter engineering colleges annually. 
Now the number is ten times as many. The number of engineering 
colleges has increased from 38 to 135. However, development 
creates new problems different from the old. People's expectations 
and aspirations rise and they have to be met. And so greater and 
more efforts have to be made in various fields. 

In the field of science, we have more than 12,000 scientific 
research workers. Our Atomic Energy Establishment has three 
reactors, has designed and fabricated a Uranium plant, a 'Thorium 
plant and a Plutonium separation plant and is now building three 
more atomic plants. The Atomic Energy Research Centre at 
Trombay is producing radio isotopes and other products for use 
in agriculture, industry, medicine and research, not only for domes¬ 
tic requirements but also for export to Europe. Africa and other 
countries of Asia. About 6(X) scientific periodicals are published 
in India. During the past five years alone, 4,500 scientific and 
technical books were published. 

In the field of housing, a large number of units were 
constructed at a cost of Rs. 262 crores during the first three Plan 
periods. In particular, the needs of the industrial workers have 
received special attention and nearly 57 crores of rupees have 
been spent till the end of the last year for building houses for 
industrial workers. 

The Indian farmer has ceased to be conservative. He has 
become modern-minded and has taken to modem agricultural 
techniques and the use (ff chemical fertilisers. His demand for 
chemical fertilisers is ever growing and is an index of the agri¬ 
cultural revolution at work today. 'There are now-vten factories 
in India producing nitrogenous fertilisers with a total annual 
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capacity of 761,000 tonnes. Wc still need at least two million 
tonnes more and are striving hard to set up more plants for this 
purpose. 

In conformity with the ideal of a socialist welfare state, 
our constant endeavour has been to provide social security and 
welfare for the working classes. The Employees State Insurance 
Scheme embraces over 13 million beneficiaries, including the 
workers and their families. The Workers Education Scheme, start¬ 
ed in 1958. ha« so far benefited six lakhs of workers. Joint 
Management Councils have been set up in 145 establishments. 

Notwithstanding this picture of many-sided achievement, 
we are all too well aware of the enormous problems to be faced. 
There is much more to be achieved and a far greater effort needed 
for increasing the tempo of achievement We cannot afford to 
rest or relax our efforts 

I should like to emphasise, in particular, the need to give 
proper guidance to our youth who, for lack of opportunities, are 
in ferment today throughout the world. They are our future hope 
and it is our duty to find ways and means of utilising their energy 
and enthusiasm in the right direction. The problem of youth in 
Asia today is the problem of poverty, lack of opportunity and not 
one of affluence as in the West. Our youth are dedicated, intelli¬ 
gent, hard-working and patriotic. We must find suitable outlet 
for their talents and not let them become blase or frustrated. 
They are our greatest national asset. Let it not be said by future 
historians that our generation let them down. At the same time, 
we may well hope and expect that they will not let us down. They 
must have their roots in their native soil and not blindly imitate 
other countries. Let them keep what is good in the past and 
discard what is bad. Let them imbibe what is good in other 
countries and discard what is not suited to their native genius. 
Let them be loyal and patriotic citizens of our own country and 
have pride in its rich and andent traditions and culture and not 
ever become rootless and rudderless. It devolves on us and on 
them to work together and join hands hi the great adventure of 
building up our nation according to our own wishes, undaunted by 
any foreign domination or dictation. 

Our leaders like Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehim 
were not limited by the concept of narrow nationalism. Their 
ideal which we have inherited is that India’s freedom and prospe¬ 
rity should be a contribution to the freedom and prosperity of the 
world. In this spirit we have worked for expanding the area of 
freedom throughout the world and ending the stifling bondage of 
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colonialism in countries of Asia and Africa. It is a fact of history, 
that India's emergence into freedom from colonial rule in 1947 
was the harbinger of freedom to many countries in Asia and 
Africa. 

In the same spirit of international brotherhood we have 
also shared our achievements, knowledge and modest'resources 
with our friends and neighbours. T am glad to learn that in this 
field we have been able to make our modest contribution to the 
development of your dear country with which we have immemorial 
ties. I was happy to learn that the 106th project built with Indian 
co-operation was completed recently. We deem it our privilege 
and duty to render fraternal assistance and offer our friendly co¬ 
operation in the noble endeavour of your country to achieve all¬ 
round economic, educational, scientific and technical develop¬ 
ment. 

While we are striving to build for ourselves a rosy future, there 
looms on the horizon the shadow of an unprecedented holocaust 
which threatens to wipe out mankind and destroy its civilisation 
through nuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons. Though capable of 
joining this so-called nuclear club, ray country, in the specific inter¬ 
ests of world peace, decided many years ago after a most careful 
national evaluation of all aspects of the problem, to utilise nuclear 
energy exclusively for peaceful purposes. We have continued to 
adhere to this national decision. My Government is of the view 
that the nuclear weapon states have a definite duty to assure ffie non¬ 
nuclear weapon states and to provide an effective guarantee that 
their security would not, in any way, be jeopardised by the use or 
threa-t of use, of such weapons and also that these weapons would 
not be used as instruments of pressure, intimidation or blackmail. 

My Government would welcome any steps that might 
be taken by the nuclear weapon states in consultation with non¬ 
nuclear weapon states to increase the effectiveness of the role of 
the United Nations for purposes of providing security. The 
hopes, well-being and peace of mankind depends on this. It is, 
therefore, essential that in the larger interest of world peace we 
must soon begin with the cessation of the nuclear arms race and 
proceed to nuclear disarmament and ultimately to general and 
complete disarmament under effective international control. 

Under the distinguished leadership and able guidance of 
Ilis Majesty the King, much progress has been made in Nepal in re¬ 
cent years. We are proud of the fact that to some measure our co¬ 
operation has been of assistance. It shall ever be. our endeavour 
to continue and increase the extent of this co-operation. The 
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nature and quality of tlie relationship between our two countries 
has no parallel elsewhere. I would venture to suggest that this is 
(he kind of relationship which should be an example to the other 
nations of the world searching for peace and mutual co-opera¬ 
tion. Ours is» above all, a frank relationship bom of centuries- 
old traditions, the origins of which are enshrined in antiquity. 
It is a close relationship as evidenced by the free movement of 
our peoples across the border every day. Above all. it is a warm 
relationship and we do not feel as strangers in each other’s coun¬ 
try. India’s only wish is that this great friend and neighbour of 
hers should live in independence, enjoying absolute sovereignty 
fvnd freedom to pursue its own destiny in a manner chosen by her 
own people. India wants both Nepal and herself to be prospe¬ 
rous and aflluent. strong and stable. Our only aim is to ensure 
that there is no interference by anyone in Nepal or in India, or 
anywhere else. We have no intention to thrust ourselves on our 
neighbours even though they be our closest friends. At the same 
time, we place ourselves entirely at the disposal of our friends. 
This is amply proved by the fact that the whole of India is open 
to every national of your beautiful country and, with a few minor 
exceptions, every job under Government—either Central or that of 
the St{bte.s—is open to a Nepali national. This is a unique re¬ 
lationship. I do not know whether there is any similar example 
of friendship and esteem in which one country Ls held by its nei¬ 
ghbour. Wc want nothing in return except your friendship and 
understanding. Our people are kith and kin, bound together by 
ties of blood and sweat, tears and toil, by history and geography, 
by religion and culture. May these ties grow ever stronger and 
closer in time to come. In your prosperity, wc feel our own and 
in your welfare and progress we share your joy and pride. 

I need hardly say that nothing pleases my people more 
than to see a reciprocation of these sentiments. 1 am sure both 
our peoples realise that the destinies of our two countries are 
linked in such an inextricable manner that we must share in each 
other’s prosperity and progress. Willing co-operation in inter¬ 
national affairs has never implied derogation either in sovereign¬ 
ty or in independence. The aim of world co-operation needs to 
be based on strong bilateral cooperation which, in course of time, 
can lead to fruitful forms of multi-national cooperative endea¬ 
vours. 

The very word cooperation implies the sense of activi¬ 
ties designed for mutual benefit. Action in one country, which 
is detrimental to the vital interests of the other, cannot be descri¬ 
bed as cooperation. We are determined that nothing shall be 
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done by India that may injure the national interests of Nepal, 
and we are convinced that Nepal will never do anything that 
may injure our national interests. 

We arc both non-aligned countries. But non-alignment 
has never implied absence of co-operation. By extending 'the fullest 
co-operation to one another, the forces of non-alignment are un¬ 
doubtedly strengthened further and help to strengthen the forces 
of peace. 

1 did not come here this afternoon to propound any 
theories or philosophic concepts. 1 am here as a friend and. if 
1 may say so. represent a country that regards herself as the clo¬ 
sest friend of your great people and you as the closest friend of 
India. I would like to conclude by expressing the hope that our 
two peoples and Governments will continue and increase their 
co-operation for mutual benefit in all fields and in all endeavours, 
in the United Nations and outside, in the Security Council and 
in the Economic and Social Coucils. in the UNCTAD and else¬ 
where. There are no limits to co-operation as the horizon is limit¬ 
less. I hope with the passage of time, our mutual relations will 
earn for themselves a special place in the history of world peace 
and co-operation. 

The friendship between India and Nepal is not aimed 
against any other country. It is but a link — albeit an impor¬ 
tant link — in the greater friendship of all countries of Asia and 
the world. It is a friendship that has been tested by time and 
withstood many stresses and strains and emerged stronger after 
every challenge. It is a friendship that does not deter but en¬ 
courages each one of us to make friends with others. May it al¬ 
ways grow from strength to strength and help strengthen peace 
and prosperity, security and stability and social and economic pro¬ 
gress in both our countries, in Asia and the world! 


STRENGTHENING UN 

A YEAR ago today, I spoke to you about the need for strengthe¬ 
ning the United Nations, as it is our only hope for peace on 
earth. Many things have happened since then, both good and 
bad. And they have served only to stress the utmost importance 

■ ■ — - , Ml \ 

Broadcast to the Nation on the eve of the 23rd anniversary of the United 
Nations, October 23, 1968 
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of the United Nations for preserving peace in the world, for main¬ 
taining the freedom of all countries and for promoting internation¬ 
al co-operation in the mutual interests of all nations. 

The story of the United Nations is the story of the agony 
of man for survival as a free and equal person in a community 
of free men. It is also tlie story of the struggle of man for a 
world of inter-dependent nations co-existing, co-operating and 
competing peacefully with each other. As the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations recently said. *‘the only thing that can 
save the world is the vision of the human race as one family 
living in a world which is indivisible.” 

Although the world has been spared a global war since the 
founding of the United Nations, the price that man has had to 
pay for it is truly stupendous. Peace has been maintained in 
this divided world on the precarious basis of mutual deterrence, 
the so-called balance of terror. Enormous suras of money are 
being spent on escalating the terror while maintaining the balance. 
Surely, this is a most insecure foundation of peace. 

The insecurity of this basis for peace is evident from the 
many breaches of peace that have occurred from time to time. 
Fortunately, the United Nations has been able to contain local 
conflicts but some of them have so for defied all efforts at a 
peaceful settlement. 

The Vietnam war is no nearer its end in spite of the Paris 
talks. In West Asia, conflict erupts sporadically in the absence 
of a peace settlement. In Africa, a savage civil war has been 
going on, causing the most frightful misery to innocent women 
and children. Elsewhere, the aggressor continues to retain the 
fruits of his aggression. And the spectre of the cold war is once 
again haunting Europe and there is great nervousness there. 

Unless all states scrupulously respect the principle of peace¬ 
ful co-existence of states with different ideologies as well as the 
principle of non-intervention in the domestic affairs of each other 
the future will be very bleak and gloomy indeed. 

Some may say that breaches of peace and violations of the 
principle of peaceful co-existence are but the problems of growth 
of the United Nations. To some extent, this may be correct but 
the real reason is that few countries think and act beyond their 
national interests. Often, even narrower interests, such as the 
sectarian interests of a tribe, or a party, or a religion determine 
the actions of nations, and this cannot bode well for the future. 

In Southern Africa, there are regimes founded on tyranny 
and racial discrimination, which are an outrage to the conscience 
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of mankind. In this day and age. to preach and practise the 
gospel of racial superiority is a monstrous travesty of the dignity 
and equality of man. 

The United Nations is perhaps not the ideal organisation 
ihat the world needs today but in the absence of any other prac¬ 
tical alternative, it is our duty to strengthen the United Nations 
in every possible way. It is simply unthinkable not to have the 
United Nations. If we did not have it, we would have to invent 
it. One must often wonder what the condition of the world 
would be without the restraints of the United Nations. 

The Charter of the United Nations is a charter for peace. 
No other charter must be allowed to supersede the Charter of 
the United Nations. It is through the United Nations that we 
must work for a world community where the mind is without 
fear, and the head is held high and where knowledge is free. 


IRAN 

T he presence of Your Imperial Majesties among us today is 
a powerful reminder that sometimes before the second millen¬ 
nium B.C. we belonged to one single family. Among the many 
people and races who have come in contact with and influenced our 
life and culture, the oldest and most persistent have been the 
Iranians. The relationship precedes even the beginning of Indo- 
Aryan civilisation. It was out of some common stock that the Indo- 
Aryan and the ancient Iranians diverged. The Vedic religion had 
much in common with Zoroastrianism and Vedic Sanskrit and the 
old Pahlavi closely resemble each other. This ancient ancestry had 
continued to find eloquent expression in the architecture, music, 
painting and sculpture of the two countries. 

India has produced in the past some brilliant poets in the 
Persian language while even Ashoka’s buildings were influenced by 
the architecture of Persepolis. The picture of Darius in' your 
museum has the Sun and the Lotus symbols which are common 
to the whole* Indo-Aryan tradition. In the words of the late 
Prime Minister Nehru, few people have been more closely related 
in origin and throughout history than the people of India and the 
people of Iran. 

At the dinner in honour of the Shahenshah and Shahbanou of Iran, New 
Delhi, January 2. 1969 
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During your last visit to us Your Imperial Majesty was gra¬ 
cious enough to observe that spiritual and worldly rektions. to¬ 
gether with the political and economic ties between India and 
Iran, constitute one of the most pleasing facts of the ancient 
history of the world and that you were seeking to revive the spirit 
of collaboration as bequeathed by our ancestors. In this context 
your Imperial Majesty’s visit to us recalls to our minds the 
famous reunion, at the dawn of our civilisation, of two brothers 
after a similar interval which is described in our ancient and 
revered epic Ramayana. This reunion ushered in “Ram Rajya’*, 
the ideal government and administration based on truth and 
justice—a concept revived for us by Gandhiji. 

We confidently hope that your visit, which is a milestone in 
Indo-Iranian relations, will renew not only the ancient ties between 
our two countries but will also beckon towards a common' exercise 
in the practice of modem ideals of government. 

Much has happened in the world and both our countri^ 
since your last visit and vast vistas have opened out for collabora¬ 
tion between India and Iran in many spheres. In international 
affairs we seek no more than friendship with all countries, parti¬ 
cularly our neighbours, and believe firmly that our friendship with 
any country should not be at the expense of any other. Our 
primary concern continues to be for peace and stability and for 
peaceful settlement of disputes by the parties concerned without 
external interference. There is much in common between your 
Imperiau Majesty’s “independent national policy’’ and our policy 
of non-alignment. 

In Indo-lranian relations, we admire and continue to learn 
from the tremendous progress which has been achieved in Iran 
under your Imperial l^jesty’s wise leadership while welcoming 
opportunities for greater co-operation. Our resources and expe¬ 
rience in the development of our economy are at the disport of 
our friends, particularly those so close to us as Iran. 

A significant be^nning has already been made in such co¬ 
operation between our two countries in various developmental 
activities and we hope that your visits to our modem temples of 
industry will reveal new facets of an ancient country and open a 
new era in an old and traditional friendship. 

Internally, we se^ national cohesion, consolidation of our 
democratic way of life and rapid improvement in the living condi¬ 
tions of our people. Our policies and efforts are directed towards 

24-4 P. D.I.&B.(ND)/72 
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this end. For this, peace and stability are indispensable although, 
like you, we welcome constructive change while maintaining stead¬ 
fast support of our ancient values of wider comprehension, larger 
charity and greater tolerance for other cultures and beliefs which 
both our civilisations have displayed through assimilation of 
whatever is presented to them. 

May I also say that we are particularly happy to have your 
gracious consort amidst us? The ties between Iran and India 
should not only be as strong as steel but also as soft as silk. May 
they grow from strength to strength in the interest of peace, pros¬ 
perity and progress! 



AND SOME MORE 




CIVIC BODIES 


I AM deeply grateful for the honour done to me by the Corpo- 
ration* of Bombay. Bombay has many attractions for all kinds 
of individuals in diiferent walks of life. I have always regarded 
it a great pleasure visiting this city and have admired its rich 
and varied composite culture, its international outlook and its 
cosmopolitan atmosphere triumphant over the forces of parochia* 
I ism. This peculiarity of Bombay has been a guiding star to our 
nationalist renaissance which has been characterised by the sub¬ 
ordination of narrower loyalties to tlie larger one of loyalty to 
India as a whole. At no time was it more urgent than now to 
sec that the narrow loyalties of caste, community, language and 
region do not place the larger loyalty to India in the second line 
This has been Bombay’s tradition and let it ever be so. 

This great city has established a reputation as a pioneer and 
leader for the rest of India, ft played a vital role in the freedom 
struggle. It was here that the first session of the Indian National 
Congress met. It was here 25 years ago that the Father of the 
Nation with his historic resolution paved the way of our indepen¬ 
dence. Today, this city is the heart of a mighty industrial com¬ 
plex and has come to be known as the commercial capital of 
India. As your Mayor rightly pointed out. it is the first city of 
India. 

I am sure, this city will continue to play a leading role in 
the fight against poverty, ignorance and disease that free India has 
launched. The consolidation of freedom requires similar courage, 
faith and unity that we displayed in winning freedom. Parochial 
and divisive forces are raising their heads all over the country. It 
is the duty of patriotic Indians to fight these fissiparous tenden¬ 
cies in the body politic. India has always been a multi-lingual 
and multi-religious country but unity in diversity has been the 
characteristic feature of Indian culture throughout the ages. We 
can jeopardise this unity only at our peril. This great city which 
bears the stamp of cosmopolitan outlook in every walk of life 
has given and should continue to give a lead in this regard. We 
have chosen the democratic way of life. Violence and inflexible 
bigotry is the very negation of democracy. We have to settle 
our differences through mutual goodwill and persuasion. I have 
no doubt the city has a great future ahead of it. 

On being given a civic reception, Bombay, August 22, 1967 
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Your Mayor, Dr. L. D’Souza, has lavished all praise on my 
humble contribution in the field of national education. We are 
today attempting revolutionary changes in the life and outlook 
of our people. And I firmly believe it is through education alone 
that we can mould the temper of the people. Education has a 
vital role to play in bringing about social changes. As we are 
attempting a revolution by consent, it is the people’s willing co¬ 
operation that will take us to our goal. I hope the members of 
this powerful Corporation will keep themselves reminded of the 
fact that many significant developments in educational thinking 
and teaching techniques have first been introduced in the schools 
of city corporations. The way to advances in German elemen¬ 
tary and secondary education was paved by the Arbatschulas, the 
work schools of the Munich Municipality which materially affect¬ 
ed the school system not only in Germany but also in other ad¬ 
vanced countries by introducing manual work in the school curri¬ 
culum and by changing the approach to intellectual book-work 
from one of passive receptivity to that of active intellectual effort 
which alone can contribute to the growth and development of the 
mind. 

The British system of education owes many of its innovations 
to the educational work of the London County Council. I do 
hope the Corporation of Bombay will not be satisfied with running 
its extensive educational establishment as it finds it but will con¬ 
stantly endeavour to discover new avenues of improvement in the 
system and thus contribute to the growth of a better and more 
effective system of popular education in the country. 

Bombay Corporation has established a reputation for efficient 
civic administration. It must be borne in mind that a city is a 
dynamic thing. You cannot remain static; either you go forward 
or fail backward. A good administrator has to look far ahead 
and plan for the needs of a growing city. Thus, for example, a 
comprehensive housing programme is the first essential require¬ 
ment of a growing city and Bombay is no exception to this need. 
Some South-East Asian countries have excelled in this respect and 
Bombay should not remain behind. A clean and beautiful city 
should be the goal of every citizen and in working for this ideal 
there is hardly any room for party strife. I am sure all the 
citizens of Bombay will co-operate in making Bombay a truly great 
city which will not only be the pride of India but of Asia and 
the world. 
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1 wish you all great prosperity in the future and conclude 
by thanking you most sincerely for the kindness you have shown 
and the courtesies that you have been good enough to extend 
to me. 


MYSORE 

I T GIVES me real pleasure to be with you to inaugurate the 
Kannada Rajyotsava celebrations here in New Delhi, 
marking the 11th anniversary of the coming into existence 
of the new Mysore State. The all-round progress the new State 
has made during the last eleven years of its existence is indeed a 
matter of justified satisfaction. Nature has generously given to 
this State ample natural resources, a salubrious climate and an 
industrious people. All these, yoked to competent and wise leader¬ 
ship, it was but natural that the State should have made this satis¬ 
factory progress. Your new State was fortunate in inheriting good 
traditions. 

The old State of Mysore had enlightened administrators like 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya and Sir Mirza Ismail who strove hard to make 
it a model State. It was a pioneer in many respects especially in re¬ 
gard to hydro-electric projects, irrigation projects and state-owned 
industries. I am glad that this tradition has been continued and 
the State has been making steady progress in all directions. The 
Kolar Gold Field, the Bhadravathi Iron Works, the Sharavathi 
Valley Project, the Kaveri Power Scheme, the Krishnarajasagar 
Dam, the University of Mysore and the provision of free secondary 
education are achievements of which any State could be justifiably 
proud. 

It is indeed a matter for gratification to know that Mysore, 
which is a marginally deficit State, will soon be self-sufficient in 
the matter of foodgrains. Thanks to the gigantic Sharavaffii 
Project. Mysore is assured of adequate power supply. A great in¬ 
dustrial complex is bound to grow around this Project, Be¬ 
cause of this Project, Mysore is able to supply power to the 
neighbouring States of Madras, Kerala and Goa. I am glad to 
know that the Chief Minister has invited people from all over 
the country to set up industries in Mysore. This is as it should 

laaugaratiog the Mysore Rajyotsava Day celebrations, New Delhi, 
November 3, 1967 
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be. Wc can never forget that we belong to one country and the 
future of our land depends on our unity and dedicated work. The 
progress any member State of the Indian Union makes has its 
real significance in the bigger context of the Indian situation. The 
progress of the parts contributes to and depends on the progress of 
the whole. For, who lives if India dies and who can die' if India 
lives? 

As your Minister has pointed out in his welcome speech, 
there may be two opinions about the wisdom of the linguistic 
reorganisation of the country. There are people who feel that the 
rc-drawing of the map of India on the basis of language could 
have waited till India had solved many of the more pressing 
problems that were facing her. There may always be some truth 
in the might-have-beens of history. The rationale of linguistic 
reorganisation, however, was rooted in the democratic principle 
of enabling people to participate effectively in the governance of 
the State. It is a natural fulfilment of the aspirations of a people 
speaking the same language to haye a State where they can con¬ 
duct their aflairs in their own language. Languages of India, one 
notes with satisfaction, are coming into their own. For they have 
great literary traditions behind them and a great future in front 
of them, for they have to grow and develop in order to become, 
sooner rather than later, adequate vehicles for modern scientific 
and technological thought. Languages are tender plants and they 
have to be nurtured with tender care and persevering devotion. 
Nothing harms a language more than the soK^alled linguistic 
chauvinism and exclusiveness, for the basic function of language 
is to join and not to separate. Superficially the various languages 
of India may appear to divide the people but if you go deep into 
the matter, it is not so. After all, all our languages are the pro¬ 
ducts of the same culture and tradition. There is an underlying 
unity in the rich diversity of languages in our country. The lin¬ 
guistic reorganisation is only an arrangement for administrative 
convenience and it should never be allowed to threaten the unity 
of the country. No State or region can thrive tfic expense of 
others. We can forget the unity of the country only at our peril. 

1 hope the emphasis would always be on the points that unite us 
rather than on those that seem to divide. Mysore in this respect 
is fortunately situated. It is the meeting place of the various de¬ 
ments of the South and also of the North and the South. It has 
imbibed the cultural traditions of both and has produced its own 
distinctive literature and art. Your great language Kapnada is an 
ancient vehicle of human thought, next only perhaps to Tamil in 
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antiquity. But there has been no exclusiveness about it. The 
^eat early scholars in Telugu, for instance, were also prolicient 
in Kannada. In fact, the inscriptions of the Western Chalukyas, 
the Western Gangas, the Rashtrakutas and others were in the early 
Canarese script. This definite Canarese script was again closely 
allied to and resembled the script of the earliest Telugu inscrip¬ 
tions in the Andhra area. Among the Panchadravidas the Karnatas 
have ranked high since ancient times. But their connections 
also with the North since ancient times have been close. Even 
in the Mauryan period, Mysore was the southernmost region in 
the vast empire of Chandragupta, and tradition has it that Chan- 
dragupta repaired to Sravanabelagola in Mysore with his preceptor 
Bhadrabahu. His illustrious grandson, Ashoka, studded your State 
too with his famous edicts. His edicts in Mysore form, indeed, 
the richest archaeological heritage of the State. Your ancient 
tradition of catholicity is also evidenced by the fact that here 
there could be a great seat of Vaishnavism at Melkote coeval 
with Ramanuja and of Saivism in Sringeri sanctified by Vidya- 
ranya in the line of the disciples of Shankaracharya. 

I need not elaborate on this theme longer, for I am sure ihe 
new State of Mysore is conscious of the great traditions it has 
inherited and is determined under its able leadership to build on 
those foundations for the strength and the glory of the greater 
whole of which it is privileged to be a part. The progress that 
Mysore has made in the past eleven years is a happy augury for 
the great role the State may be expected to play in the material 
and cultural development of our dear motherland. 

On this auspicious occasion I offer my hearty greetings and 
good wishes to the people of Karnataka. 


FARM OUTPUT 

r AM HAPPY to be associated with this function organised, as it 
is, by a large group of enthusiastic and successful farmers. Your 
organisation, the National Tonnage Club of Farmers, is now only 
a little more than two >ears old. Within this very short period 
this body has been able to secure a tidy membership and launch 
a creditable programme of action. I gather that the actual enrol- 

Inaugurating the AlMndia Higher Agricultural Production Convention. 
New Delhi, November 16,1967 
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ment of members has gone well beyond a thousand and that seve¬ 
ral hundreds more have offered to join in a short while. These 
persons are drawn from several States in India. Apart from the 
State units, the organisation is also having district units. I am 
sure, within a short period, the few States which have yet to start 
participating as units of this organisation will also fall in line 
with the rest. It would be a great achievement if every district 
in the country organi.ses a unit consisting of leaders of the farming 
community, who by example and precept, can function as the 
torch-bearers of improved and efficient farming. Perhaps you 
will soon find that the district units, being confined to compara¬ 
tively compact areas and having more or less common problems, 
come to bear the most vital responsibilities. 

The basic urge for the formation of Tonnage Clubs in India 
is a result of the success of the high-yielding varieties of seeds 
on the Indian soil. This seems to be changing the concept of the 
economy of the farm and would seem to be the first step towards 
transformation of subsistence farming into commercial farming. 
This trend is very much to be welcomed and the formation of the 
Tonnage Gub is in a sense a symbol of the impending break¬ 
through in Indian agriculture. 

I may also say a word or two on the levels of production for 
individual crops which you have accepted as basis for member¬ 
ship. Three tons of paddy, two tons of wheat, jowar or ragi or 
one ton of bajra per acre per season are indeed high levels of 
production in relation to the existing conditions in India. What 
I would like you to remember is that even these high levels may 
soon cease to be few and far between. They can become more 
or less normal in the country and the peaks which attract you 
should be of a much higher order. 

There are similar organisations in other countries. However, 
in India, the differences in the economic and educational status 
of farmers even within the same village, not to speak of the 
taluka or the district, arc much sharper than in most other coun¬ 
tries. It is, therefore, all the more necessary for those who have 
better resources, not only to put these resources to'the best use 
but to stimulate and help their less endowed neighbours to achieve 
the same level of results. In agriculture, there is a great deal of 
extension effor-t going on all over the country. The response 
from the farmers to these efforts is also on the whole satisfactory, 
because from a stage when we talked of the Indian farmer as 
fatalistic and tradition-bound, we have now come to anotl^r when 
wc not only recognise the quick adaptability of the farmer to new 
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conditions and his readiness to accept new techniques of cultiva¬ 
tion but are actually finding ourselves rather unprepared to meet 
his demand for credit, fertilisers, insecticides, transport and ware¬ 
housing facilities At the same time it is true that this kind of 
response to the call of modern agriculture has not yet become 
universal in India. Several areas and several crops still lag be¬ 
hind. The task of the leaders among the farming community 
should, therefore, be on the one side, to assist vigorously in spread¬ 
ing the new messages where they have yet to penetrate sufficiently 
deep and, on the other, to chase away the inertia still lingering 
among some of their neighbours and to understand and remove 
the practical difficulties of others who are prepared to improve 
their agriculture but lack the wherewithal for it. Efforts from the 
side^pf the Government have, as I told you, been producing their 
impact but such efforts will acquire a new momenTum and yield 
even better results if the leading farmers extend a vigorous hand 
in support. 

The Tonnage Club is an organisation of progressive farmers, 
persons who have already been motivated and are in a sense pio¬ 
neers in the field of intensive farming. The duty of the pioneers 
is not only to attain the high targets which they have set for 
themselves but also to become tlie centres of radiation and leader- 
.ship for the smaller and humbler farmers in their neighbourhood. 
The spirit of our Constitution favours social justice but social 
justice can be secured not merely through law but also through 
voluntary action on the part of people who are better off, pro¬ 
gressive and otherwise well equipped to take new steps. T, there¬ 
fore, hope that every member of the Tonnage Qub will form his 
own local club and in that local club he will include not merely 
farmers of his rank, education and resources but also the smaller 
farmers who otherwise face tremendous difficulty to have access 
to inputs and obtain guidance in modern technology. 

Indeed, I would hope that these groups of farmers would 
become small self-study circles, meeting once a week or so, in 
order to exchange ideas, listen to farm radio programmes and 
send their queries to Extension Officers and Research Units. For 
these fanners* groups, leadership should be provided by the 
members of the Tonnage Qub. I look upon the Tonnage Qub 
not as a single institution but as a federation of thousands of 
small clubs of 10 to 20 members each, spread out all over the 
country in the interior, receiving their inspiration and leadership 
from your members. 
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Our scientists and administrators have been able to put into 
the field high-yielding varieties of paddy, wheat and hybrid varie¬ 
ties of maize, bajra and jowar. Alongside, there is a build-up of 
inputs and services which is expected to match the requirements 
of every crop in the course of a few years. Everything consider¬ 
ed, the organisation of Indian agriculture is a colossal task with 
innumerable problems, big and small, lurking in different corners, 
as we proceed ahead. Tackling these problems is not merely a 
matter of adequate resources; it requires a high degree of alert¬ 
ness. Sometimes when some endeavour fails, there must be the 
readiness to accept the failure as a temporary set-back and as 
part of the whole bargain. 

I need scarcely emphasise that we are passing through a 
sttige of intensive research on innumerable aspects of agricultural 
development. We are also constantly keeping in touch with what 
is being done in other countries. All these activities are intended 
eventually for the good of the agricultural community all over 
the country and through them of the nation as a whole. It is 
only proper that every member of your association should take a 
deep and unfailing interest in all the research that can be of bene¬ 
fit to his area, not merely for the particular crop in which he is 
interested, because we are experimenting new rotations of crops, 
new combinations and, wherever possible, more crops in the year 
than have been traditiona]l> found possible. For all these endea¬ 
vours, it will help a great deal if various nuclei of active 
interest develop in as many centres as possible in the different 
States. Every unit of your club should function as an extra link 
in the chain of communication between the scientists in the labo¬ 
ratory and the peasants in the field. 

You can also take a hand in explaining to your friends, parti¬ 
cularly to the less educated producers, the purposes behind Gov¬ 
ernment measures either in the sphere of supply of inputs or that 
of crop movement or prices. For an organisation such as yours 
with the motto borrowed from Gandhiji “All Rights Accrue from 
a Duty Well Done", it sohuld be taken up as a duty to post the 
people with correct interpretations of the different Government 
measures which are intended to serve to the maximum the welfare 
of the country and the farming community in particular. 

1 understand that there is a programme launched by the 
Department of Agriculture under Farmers* Training and Education 
and that an essential feature of this programme is the formation 
of farmers’ groups. I also understand that there are to be perio¬ 
dical training and demonstration camps for the farmers at 
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various training institutions and universities. I have no doubt 
that your institution would cooperate with the State Governments 
and the Extension Directorate in the operation of the Fanners’ 
Training and Education Programme. 

Indeed I am greatly encouraged to see the emergence of an 
educational process out of the production activities in the field of 
agriculture. It is only when production and education are linked 
up that disciplines like Agriculture become meaningful to millions 
of people who had otherwise tended to grow in an environment 
of drudgery associated with traditional farming. 1 am hoping that 
a time would come when farming would become not only a manual 
but an intellectual experience and I trust your help would be 
available in considerable measure to accelerate the speed with 
which that time would come. 


PHILANTHROPY 

I AM VERY happy indeed to associate myself with your project 
Nehruland and to lay its foundation-stone. I do hope that before 
long your dreamland would be translated into a reality. It is very 
thoughtful on your part to have named the proposed project after 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Jawaharlal was really and truly a friend of the 
children. In spite of his preoccupations with national and inter¬ 
national problems he found time to think of our children. Jawahar¬ 
lal Nehru’s love of children made millions of tender hearts throb 
with joy. This is an enterprise intended to stimulate self-expression 
and creative activity in children. "If you were with me,” he wrote 
in one of his letters to the children of India, "1 would love to talk 
to you about this beautiful world of ours, about flowers and trees 
and birds and animals and stars and mountains and glaciers and all 
the other wonderful things that surround us.” 

Nehru believed that all children irrespective of class, caste 
and creed, particularly those unfortunate and underprivileged ones 
should be provided opportunities for self-development so that when 
they grow up they have a higher and better future. 

Democracy has come to stay in India and democracy means 
that the weakest in the land should be provided with the oppor¬ 
tunities for self-development. We should not overlook the extent 
to which the scales are loaded against many children, the deaf. 

Laying the foundation-stone of the Nehruland and Bal Bhavan, Trivan¬ 
drum, December 21, 1967 
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the dumb, the blind and the other handicapped. These unfortu¬ 
nate. imhappy children should not be denied the opportunities for 
their improvement, both physical and mental. 

The pattern of our nation’s future will be determined by the 
way in which we develop the physical, mental and moral qualities 
of our children. Are not our children the proud inheritors of a 
great cultural heritage ? Let us teach our children to imbibe the 
great qualities of tolerance and universal love. Let us make them 
realise the importance of national ynity and integration, the sense 
of belonging to one country and to one another. Though the 
media which children would naturally love, like art and story, 
through song and drama, through work and play, these great ideals 
are imperceptibly absorbed by them. As a free people, it is our 
duty to convey to our children that sense of freedom which is their 
birthright and which would enable them to grow up as energetic, 
purposeful and patriotic citizens. 

In developing countries like India, with many things to do 
and with limited resources, it is important to establish priorities in 
the held of social welfare, as it is impossible to m^t all the de¬ 
mands, however desirable they may be. I would beg of you not 
to imagine that the problem of children in our society is one to 
be tackled only or even mainly by the Government. There is a 
great deal that private philanthropy could undertake and a very 
great deal that an awakened social conscience could achieve. 
Voluntary effort and voluntary organisations will have to play 
their part and I have no doubt, like the Lions Club, Trivandrum, 
they will lead the way often. I specially commend their example 
to other philanthropic bodies in India. 

1 wish success in your efforts and a bright and happy future 
to the children of the land. 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 

I AM HAPPY to be here today to inaugurate the laboratories 
and workshops of the Central Scientific Instruments Organi¬ 
sation. I think it is very appropriate that an advanced branch of 
modern technology—scientific instrumentation—should be located 
in this most modem city of Chandigarh, which has become the 
centre-piece of modern civic architecture and town planning. 

Inaugurating the laboratories and workshops of the Central Sdentifk 
Instruments Organisation. Chandigarh, December 28, 1967 
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1 am grateful to your Chief Commissioner, Dr. Randhawa, 
for the kind sentiments he has expressed in welcoming me to this 
city. 1 am sure, under his loving and expert care Chandigarh 
would add further lustre to its glory. I am particularly gratified 
to learn of the initiation of the second phase of the building of 
this city and the plans to attract scientists, technologists, archi¬ 
tects and literary persons to settle down in this city. 1 do not know 
how some others may view it, but I must register my happiness 
at knowing that you liave planted here the biggest rose garden 
in India. As Dr. Randhawa has said, this city symbolises orderli¬ 
ness and progress. You have an industrial area as an integral part 
of this city. But, unlike other cities of India, the industrial area 
will not be an eye-sore with its slums and unsightly structures. 

Today’s function is a milestone in the industrial progress of 
this great city. Scientific instruments play a vital role in modern 
life and modern industry. With the growth and diversification 
of the industrial structure in India, it is but natural that we should 
devote our attention to the important field of instrumentation. We 
have now elaborate new industrial plants where each individual 
process is sought to be instrumentaUy controlled. This requires 
a variety of sophisticated and high-precision scientific instruments. 

It is gratifying to hear of the progress made by the Central 
Scientific Instruments Organisation. In the last two or three years 
you have developed a large number of electronic, electrical, optical, 
medical and mechanical instruments, components and machinery. 
Besides these you have set up Service & Maintenance Units in 
Delhi and Madras. 1 am glad to know these Units are doing a 
good job and are repairing every month instruments worth Rs. 4 
to 5 lakhs. In these days of severe shortage of foreign exchange, 
utilising the costly imported instruments to the fullest possible 
extent is indeed commendable. I hope you will soon open similar 
centres in other important cities. 

It is a matter of gratification that you have received help and 
guidance from friendly countries and international organisations. 
In the last four years, the Indo-Swiss Training Centre set up for 
training instrument technicians by the Swiss Foundation for Tech¬ 
nical Assistance has been doing fine work. UNESCO and other 
organisations have also extended their assistance to you. We are 
very grateful for the help and guidance that we ^ve received 
from advanced countries. In this age of science and modern 
technology, the world is increasingly becoming one with inter¬ 
dependent parts. There is no harm in receiving foreign aid. As 
a matter of fact, this aid is of crucial importance in many 
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spheres. At the same time, I would like to utter a note of warn¬ 
ing. There is a danger of our losing our self-reliance and becom¬ 
ing increasingly dependent on imported instruments and technolo¬ 
gical know-how. No country can progress industrially unless it 
creates a corps of self-reliant, hard-working and intelligent techni¬ 
cians. At every stage of our development, we must devote parti¬ 
cular attention to the development of indigenous skills. 

On this happy occasion, 1 would like to appeal to our indus¬ 
trialists to make full use of the facilities available at the CSIO. 
After all, this organisation was started to give an impetus to the 
development of instrument industry in this country. 

Unless a large number of entrepreneurs, scientists and en¬ 
gineers come forward in a pioneering spirit to venture into new 
fields, we will not be able to diversify our industrial base and thus 
raise the standard of living of our people. 

1 must thank Dr. Gill for the kind words he had spoken 
about our working together at Aligarh University. It gives me 
special pleasure to see him at work in a different field. 1 recall 
with satisfaction the years we spent together as colleagues at the 
Aligarh University. Nothing gives greater satisfaction than work¬ 
ing with a sense of dedication in the pursuit of some worthwhile 
objective. This satisfaction I had in working with Prof. Gill in 
the building up of an u|>-to-date -Physics Department and an effi¬ 
cient Science Faculty. 1 am happy to find many old familiar faces 
here. Having been a teacher for the best part of my life. I am 
thrilled to be in the midst of old comrades and students. 

I have great pleasure in declaring open the laboratories and 
the workshops of the Central Scientific Instruments Organisation. 
My best wishes for a great future for the CSIO and the instru¬ 
ments industry in our country. 


GIVING PUBUC OPINION A LEAD 

I HAVE great pleasure in declaring open the new Legislators’ 
Hostel building. I am glad that ffiis fine edifice fulfils a long- 
felt need for proper boarding and lodging facilities for Members 
of both the Houses of the State Legislature. I hope and pray 
that you will all live here together in friendliness and mutuid 
helpfulness. 

At the opening cerememy of the Legislatois* Hostel building, Madras, 
January 5, 1968 
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This is the last function in which I participate before leaving 
this State at the conclusion of my brief visit. 1 am no stranger 
to this city and to your State. The past three days that 1 spent 
here have filled me with fresh hope about the great future that 
awaits Tamil Nadu. You have all the ingredients that make for 
progress and prosperity. You have an intelligent, peace-loving 
and hard-working people with a great cultural, intellectual and 
spiritual background. Thanks to an enlightened electorate that 
knows its responsibilities, you have been blessed with a succes¬ 
sion of stable Governments. You have an efficient administra¬ 
tion. It is no wonder you have made steady progress in the 
agricultural, industrial, educational and other spheres. I hope your 
great achievements will spur you on to still greater efforts in the 
years to come. 

We are passing through very difficult times. Our democracy 
is in a sense on trial. It is the duty of Legislators to mould 
and canalise public opinion on right lines. Violence, in word 
and deed, is the negation of democracy and of the democratic 
spirit. When there is mob frenzy, anti-social elements exploit 
the situation and they thrive by creating disorder. It is the 
duty of all right-thinking people to isolate these elements from 
public life. I hope the Legislators of Madras will play an 
active role in this matter of educating public opinion. 

One more suggestion to our Legislators and I have done. 
One famous English writer has characterised the British Parlia¬ 
ment as a ‘‘talking shop”. Of course we have to do a good 
aeal of talking in a Parliamentary democracy which is government 
by persuasion. But I feel we, as a nation, talk perhaps a little 
too much. Did not Mahakavi Bharatl say we are heroes of the 
platform—^“Vai Pechchil Veerar”? 

I know I am myself guilty of this failing because I am 
called upon to make speeches on all conceivable occasions. But 
in this age of specialisation, talking means talking with some 
degree of knowledge. This you can do only when you have a 
good grasp of the subject. Science and technology have made 
haodem life very complex and far too complicated. One can 
hope to specialise only in a few selected subjects. My suggestion 
to the Legislators is that diey might choose their subjects of 
interest in public life and study them with great care and attention. 
Thus the corporate thinking which is in reality Parliamentary 
thinking , will become more effective and fruitful and contribute 
to stiengthening the roots of a progressive and forward-looking 

25->S P. D. I. ft B./72 
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democracy. Your living together in this Hostel and sharing each 
other’s thoughts will be quite helpful in the cross-fertilisation of 
minds. 


YOUTH CENTRES 

I AM thankful to Shri Morarji Desai and other trustees of the 
WAY India Youth Centres Trust for inviting me to inaugu¬ 
rate this new and magnificent building of the Vishwa Yuvak 
Kendra, which is appropriately dedicated to the worthy cause 
of promoting international understanding and co-operation among 
the youth of the world. I feel happy whenever I find myself in 
the midst of young people and, therefore. I am delighted to 
participate in this pleasant function. 

Shri Morarji Desai and his colleagues can legitimately be 
proud of the fact that they have succeeded in giving concrete 
shape to the ambitious plans of the Indian Assembly of Youth 
to bring into existence a multi-purpose youth centre in the 
Capital. They merit our congratulations and praise for their 
endeavour in first raising a substantial sum of six lakhs of rupees, 
through public donations and contributions, before approaching the 
Government for a matching grant. It is as well that the Govern¬ 
ment of India too recognised the importance of a centre like 
this in our country and came forward to assist in its realisation. 
Social welfare programmes can succeed best when the initiative 
comes from the community and the Government steps into the 
picture only to augment non-official efforts. Thus alone can 
voluntary agencies retain their initiative and freedom and acquire 
the strength and the confidence necessary for the effective imple¬ 
mentation of their programmes. This wiU also enable the Govern¬ 
ment to put to proper, judicious and equitable use its slender 
and limited resources. 

The aims and objects of the Kendra and the services it 
seeks to provide, should go a long way in meeting the needs of 
the young people. The facilities it offers will certainly be wel¬ 
comed by those who are interested in the all^und development 
of the personality of our youth. ^ 

Opening the new building of the Vidnfti Yuvak Kendra, New D^. 
January 22. 1968 
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It is gratifying to know that this Kendra will provide hostel 
accommodation at reasonable rates to young people visiting 
Delhi from here as well as abroad. 1 am confident that, in the 
years to come, young men and women in ever-increasing numbers 
will come and stay here. The meeting of youthful minds and ihe 
exchange of their ideas and experiences should indeed prove 
highly valuable, extremely exhilarating and mutually beneficial. 

I am glad the Centre will have a good library, a well- 
equipped Research and Documentation Centre, a properly-phased 
programme of publications and a graded series of youth leader¬ 
ship training courses, which will provide not only information 
and knowledge but also impart training in skills and techniques. 
1 hope these will be harnessed not merely to the attainment of 
ends set by others, but that the Centre will educate young men 
and women who will set those ends themselves. Instead of 
instructing the members of the rising generation in what to think, 
it has to teach them how to think. 

The accelerated scientific and technological progress has, 
in recent years, resulted in widening the gap between the gene¬ 
rations. The adults are unable to adjust or adapt themselves to 
the vast and bewildering changes taking place all around them. 
CHirrent demands of competitive life often compel them to deviate 
even from accepted standards and values, creating a dichotomy 
between their profession and practices. The edifice of life they 
have known seems to have lost its vitality and purpose. A slow 
process of disintegration seems to have set in with anti-social 
elements raising their ugly heads everywhere. Is it any wonder 
then that the youth of today, inspired by idealism, impelled by 
a spirit of adventure and impatient to remould and refashion 
society along new lines, is struggling to cast off the shackles of 
meaningless values, cumbersome customs, out-dated conventions 
and stifling traditions ? It is determined to strike out a fresh 
path for establishing a new social order, fair and just to all. 
But it is still groping for new ideas, new values and new methods 
of learning, living and working and seeking joy and happiness. 
It is a long and arduous quest in which youth is engaged. It is 
tim e we adopt a more positive and sympathetic approach to the 
problems and difficulties, the needs and requirements of the 
young, and show greater awareness and understanding of the 
feelings and sentiments that motivate their actions. In turn, 
^uth has to cry a halt to the attempts to upset all the 
prevailing norms and modes in our society, and should learn to 
distinguish the heritage that hampers from the heritage that helps. 
It should strive to achieve a new harmony between whatever 
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is best in the past with the pressing demands of the present and 
the challenging needs of the future. 

1 am convinced that youth lias a significant role to play in 
the shaping of the future pattern of our thinking and of our 
life. The more wide awake this group is, the more a^are of its 
responsibility, the more vigilant in regard to the traps and snares 
in the way of constructive thinking and critical appradsal, the 
better equipped to think straight, the more anxious to share its 
ideas with its own members and with the rest of our society, 
the better will it be for mankind. 

May the millions of young men and women who will pass 
through the portals of this Kendra cherish the abiding values of 
health, strength, beauty and cleanliness ! May they develop the 
universal mind and ever strive for the good and happiness of 
all humanity ! 

1 have great pleasure in inaugurating this new building of 
the Vishwa Yuvak Kendra. 


RAJASTHAN MARCHES AHEAD 

I AM indeed happy to participate in the Rajasthan Day today 
marking the nineteenth anniversary of the coming into exist- 
tence of the Rajasthan State. You are all rightly proud of the great 
progress made by the people of the State in the last nineteen 
years of its eventful existence. 

After long years of stagnation, the people of Rajasthan are 
on the move and they are out to change the face of this State 
which is today throbbing with new life and hope. In spite of 
adverse political, natural and geographical factors which accen* 
tuated the problem of backwardness, the people of Rajasthan 
have worked hard to attain self-sufficiency in food. Thanks to 
the projects like Rajasthan Canal, we can look forward to the 
future with the hope that the desert is bound to bloom in this 
border State. I am gratified to learn that the Rajasthan Ground 
Water Board and the Exploratory Tubewells Organisation of the 
Government of India have been successful in tapping underground 
water resources in many parts of the State. You are also harnessing 
your rivers for power and irrigation. 


\t the Raiasthan Day celebrations. New Delhi, March 30, 1968 
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It is gratifying to know that the agriculturists of Rajasthan 
have taken to the use of electric power and that more than 
14,000 wells have been supplied with electricity. The net irrigated 
area has increased by about 60 per cent over the level obtaining 
in 1951-52. With all these vigorous efforts you have been able 
to achieve an estimated production of six million tons of food- 
grains. You should be able to increase your production much 
more. Human will and determination yoked to science and 
technology has achieved miracles in food production elsewhere 
and I am sure this will happen in Rajasthan also. 

Your State has made commendable progress in the industrial 
Held in recent years. Kota is fast developing as Rajasthan’s 
industrial complex. With its rich potential and minerals. Rajas¬ 
than has great scope for developing mineral-based industries. The 
zinc-smelter near Udaipur and the copper-smelter of Khetri are 
forerunners of many more projects to come. Above all. the 
Atomic Power Project at Rana Pratap Sagar will give a great 
fillip to the industrialisation of the State. 

Today is a moment for calm reflection on where we stand 
and whither are we going. We are attempting a radical trans¬ 
formation of society by democratic means. Democracy can 
succeed only when it goes hand in hand with genuine love of 
the people and concern for their welfare. The unseemly scram¬ 
ble for power among political parties, the growing lawlessness 
and the senseless destruction of life and property that we see 
in various parts of the country is bringing democracy into dis¬ 
repute. Though we have made tremendous progress in all direc¬ 
tions. the impact of development is blurred by these happenings 
and an atmosphere of frustration and gloom spreads all round. 

1 would like to appeal to our people to eschew violence and 
maintain peace. We have a great leeway to make before we can 
take our proper place in the comity of nations. We cannot 
afford to fritter our energies in meaningless squabbles and petty 
controversies. 

Rajasthan has been aptly described as the sanctuary of 
Indian tradition and culture. It has stood for valour, courage and 
self-sacrifice. Today, when we afe engaged in the mighty task 
of national reconstruction we require these qualities more than 
ever before. The people of Rajasthan should set an example 
for the rest of the country. 

On this auspicious occasion, I convey my greetings and 
good wishes to the people of Rajasthan. 
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SHIPPING 

I T GIVES me great pleasure to be associated with you on the 
eve of National Maritime Day and I am thankful to Prof. Rao 
and Mahidaji for giving me this opportunity. The growth of 
Indian shipping during the last two decades is an expression of 
the dynamism of our economy and its resurgence. India had 
barely 2 lakli gross registered tons of shipping in 1947 which 
has now increased to nearly 20 lakh tons. At the time of inde¬ 
pendence, Indian ships hardly ventured out of the Indian coastal 
waters or traded with adjacent countries. Now they are carrying 
the Indian flag to all corners of the world. This remarkable 
transformation is as much a result of the compulsions of expand¬ 
ing trade and industry of India to forge closer links with the 
world community as it is of the ability of Indian seamen and 
officers, executives and others who are engaged in this vital sector 
of our industry. 

The importance of shipping as an infrastructure serving 
the trade and commerce of the world and as a very important 
source of invisible earnings is now well-recognised. In fact, if 
the recent trends are any indication, developing countries all 
over the world are now becoming increasingly conscious of the 
importance of shipping and are keen to establish and expand their 
merchant marines. This consciousness was amply reflected at 
the Second UNCTAD which was recently held here. 

I am happy to note that during the year 1967-68 our shipping 
has made good progress. To retain our rightful place among the 
maritime nations of the world and to make our shipping com¬ 
petitive. orders have been placed for the acquisition of large 
tankers and bulk carriers ranging between 77,000 and 85,000 DWT. 
These ships are expected to be delivered during the next two 
years. Orders have also been placed for addition of substantial 
tonnage to our fleet during the next few years. With these ex¬ 
pected additions it is hoped that by 1970-71 our gross tonnage 
will be raised to 3 million GRT, thus enabling us to handle a 
larger share of our overseas trade than at present. This would 
mean fulfilment of the target of 3 million GRT for Indian shipping 
envisaged in the original fourth Five Year Plan. 

But I would like to add that while attention is being focussed, 
and rightly so. on the expansion of our tonnage, we should not 
lose sight of three important issues. 

Inittgurating the National Maritime Day celebrations, New Delhi, April 
4, 1968 
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First, there should be a greater dialogue and appreciation of 
each other’s problems between the shippers and the ship-owners 
so that Indian national lines can serve, to the extent possible, 
the new requirements of India’s export trade. I should specially 
like to mention trade with those countries which are, at present, 
not adequately served by direct shipping services. 

Second, a close watch should be kept on the latest technolo¬ 
gical developments in the field of shipping and their applicability 
to Indian conditions. Enormous changes are afoot in the deve¬ 
loped marithne countries which may completely change the 
present concept of shipping. Mammoth tankers and huge bulk 
carriers are being introduced. Container ships are replacing the 
conventional cargo liners. These are changes of tremendous 
magnitude involving large capital requirements. We cannot take 
a blind plunge and adopt them indiscriminately. At the same 
time, we must keep our minds open and be prepared to adapt 
our developmental strategy in this field to the changing require¬ 
ments. as and when the need arises. 

Third, we must examine the modem changes in their rela¬ 
tion to our floating personnel. Their training programmes should 
be suitably oriented. It should also be borne in mind that the 
new technological changes alter the pre.sent pattern of ship 
operation so drastically that new situations are likely to arise in 
respect of human relations and human psychology. It should 
be worthwhile to anticipate these problems and to investigate how 
they should be tackled. 

A step in the right direction was the convening of the 
National Conference on Shipping, Ship-building and Ports in 
December 1967, bringing together the various maritime interests. 
I trust that the recommendations of the Conference, when imple¬ 
mented, will assist in solving at least some of the problems con¬ 
nected with modernisation of Indian shipping in the context of the 
rapid technological changes. 

I wish to thank you once more for asking me to join you 
hero today in celebrating the Maritime Day, 1968. I also take 
this opportunity of sending through you my very best wishes to 
our sea-faring personnel and to all others associated with shipping 
on this occasion. 
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CSIR 

I T GIVES me great pleasure to be here with you to inaugurate 
the Silver JubUee celebrations of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. I am happy to see that among those attend¬ 
ing this function are Hon*ble Ministers of Science from many 
of the Asian countries, and Mr. Rene Maheu, Director-General of 
UNESCO, who have come here for the Conference on the Appli¬ 
cation of Science and Technology to the Development of Asia. 
I extend to them our warm welcome. 

The geologist, the archaeologist, and the historian have all 
their own perspectives of time. Aeons, thousands of years, and 
centuries, are all measurements of evolution a<nd development 
according to the point of view. The biblical span of three score 
years and ten was considered quite a perspective of experience 
and achievement in an individual’s life. When institutions cele¬ 
brate centenaries, they are termed historic, and the implication is 
that the celebration is one not only of thanksgiving for the past, 
but also an opportunity for stocktaking and renewal. But a mere 
twenty-five years in the history of an institution betokens youth, 
vigour, and a flexing of the muscles for future effort, leading to a 
glorious manhood. 

The Council of Scientific and Industrial Research has had 
its growing pains and has now about it quite a personable youth¬ 
fulness. I am glad to And here with me on this platform the puta¬ 
tive father of this youth, our old friend Dr. Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
who piloted a resolution in the Legislative Assembly in 1941 to 
launch the CSIR on its career, and it was our good fortune that 
he chose for its nurse in its early years of existence tiie gifted 
Shanti Swamp Bhatnagar, whose name we do well to remember 
today. It was also our good fortune that this child was bom 
under such good stars. Soon after the Council was born, the 
country came into its own, and Jawaharlalji adopted this infant 
and gave it the boundless dower of his encouragement and sup¬ 
port. The figures are eloquent. During its two and a half de¬ 
cades of existence, its finances have risen from a mere Rs. 10 lakhs 
or so to Rs. 2,000 lakhs, and it must be remembered that Jawahar¬ 
lalji had other strapping infants to take care of in the scientific 
complex. India’s great Prime Minister had nourished not only 
the CSIR complex but also the powerful orgnisations devoted to 
atomic energy, agriculture, medicine, and university education. 
As I have said before, the Council of Scientific and Industrial 

laiugurating the Silver Jubilee celebrations of CSIR, New Delhi, August 
10, 1968 
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Research was conceived in auspicious circumstances, but the time 
spirit and the Nehru initiative inspired our science to grow to 
stature. 

Before the CSIR came into existence, excellent scientific 
work was being done by organisations and individuals of emin* 
ence. The scientific prestige created by the initiative and genius 
of people of the order of Ramanujam. C. V. Raman. J. C. Bose. 
S. N. Bose, Meghnad Saha. Birbal Sahni, had already started the 
momentum of scientific work in the country. To add to this, the 
Geological and Botanical Surveys, and the Survey of India, the 
Forest Research Institute, the Indian Councils of Agricultural 
and Medical Research, had done yeoman work in mapping out 
the rich potential of the country. The advent of the world wars 
and the industrialisation of Europe and America, and then Japan, 
had their inevitable and logical influence on our own country. 
Coupled with this, political independence invested these impulses 
with gi eater urgency, and so it came about that Asian leaders like 
Jawaharlalji saw in these stirrings the hope and salvation of the 
country. When the tide comes, it is necessary that there should 
be somebody to ride it, and we were fortunate in our political 
and scientific leadership which exploited this ground-swell of 
scientific temper. • 

The Council of Scientific and Indusftrial Research has deve¬ 
loped from a mere two laboratories in 1947 to more than thirty 
today. Not only are there laboratories devoted to the so-called 
conventional disciplines, but specialised fields like mechanical 
engineering, aeronautics, scientific documentation, roads, build¬ 
ings, electro-chemicals, geophysics, and oceanography are being 
dealt with by separate organisations. Not only has the Council 
its own laboratories where work is proceeding apace in various 
directions, it has had the imagination to support, by financial aid 
and expertise, research associations devoted to several industries. 
Tea, textiles, jute, plywood, cement, wool, and automotive indus¬ 
tries which have their own associations, are being helped by the 
Council. In the general fields of chemistry, physics and biology, and 
in the specialised fields of ionospheric studies, radio and telecom¬ 
munications, bio-physics, geology and geophysics, earthquake 
engineering and dyestuff technology, the Council has encouraged 
research by grants-in-aid to several universities. 

International projects like the Indian Ocean Expedition, the 
collection of ionospheric data, the International Geophysical 
Year, and the International Quiet Sun Year have found the 
Council actively participating in their work. 
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Active steps have been taken to build up infrastructural aid 
to reseaieh in the documenhition and instruments fields. A high 
research potential in chemical, mechanical and civil engineering, 
aeronautics, electronics, metallurgy, coal and petroleum techno¬ 
logy, glass, ceramics and silicate technology and food and leather 
technology, has been built up. Cbnsultancy service has been 
given to the industries and technical advice has been forthcoming 
for the exploitation of new processes and products developed 
through research. Thanks to Ae work of the Council during all 
these years, industry has also become research-minded and a 
climate of opinion has been built up, encouraging industry to 
spend more on research and development. Here I should like 
to exhort industry to assume increasing responsibility for indus¬ 
trial research, process and project development and like activities, 
relieving the national laboratories of such work, and allowing them 
to devote more attention to long-term national problems which 
are not of direct and immediate interest to industry. We appre¬ 
ciate the difficulty of industry to invest in long-term research, 
which, therefore, comes under the scope of national laboratories. 

Apart from working in the national field, CSIR has forged 
close relations with a number of countries in the world through 
exchange pfogrammes and agreements which has enabled our scien¬ 
tists to go abroad and their scientists to come over here. An 
attempt has been made with some success to prevent frustration 
among qualified scientists by the organisation of the Scientists’ 
Pool. Quite a number of people have been enabled to come back 
from abroad and find fruitful employment within the country 
because of this organisation. 

It can be said with some confidence that the major contribu¬ 
tion of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research has been 
in the creation of science-consciousness, making industry realise 
the need for helping themselves by promoting research cells within 
their organisations. It has also invested the scientists with the 
necessary self-respect and stature for contributing significantly to 
the nation’s growth. I am aware that there are clamant voices 
not satisfied with what has been done, and that is a good sign. Out 
of this ferment will be generated new strength to work towards 
newer horizons. The impact of science on national progress, 
espedally with the tremendous problems of population, flood, 
drought and transport, cannot be very spectacular. The training 
of technologists, and the creation of the mental alertness for 
scientific effort, are matters of patient and steady work. But. 
even so, the Council can look back with some pride to the fact. 
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that, apart from its promotion of the scientific climate, it has 
developed the knowledge of national resources so essential to 
develop industry. 

I congratulate the Council on its achievements during the 
last twenty-five years and wish it continued success in the future 


ASTRONOMY 

I DEEM IT a proud privilege and honour to have presided over 
this Second Nehru Memorial Lecture on “Astronomy in 
Science and in Human Culture” by Prof. Chandrase¬ 
khar. All great scientists belong essentially to an international 
community and I am not quite sure whether they can or should 
even be ascribed to individual nations. Dr. Chandrasekhar, who 
is one of the leading astro-physicists of the world, belongs to the 
international community of scientist-astronomers which includes 
Varahamihira, Aryabhatta, Ptolemy, Galileo, Kepler, Newton, 
Laplace and Saha; and in keeping with this status, he has receiv¬ 
ed several coveted international honours. Cambridge conferred 
on him the highest honour accorded to a mathematician—the 
Adams Prize. England gave him the Gold Medal of the Royal 
Astronomical Society and the Royal Medal of the Royal Society 
of London. President Johnson awarded him the National Medal 
of Science—the highest recognition given to any scientist in the 
United States of America. Rather belatedly, we awarded him 
the Padma Vibhushan this year and have followed it up by invit¬ 
ing him to deliver the second lecture in the Nehru Memorial 
series, which I regard as one of the greatest distinctions we can 
confer on a scientist. I am sure that Prof. Chandrasekhar, whom 
we can claim as a great son of India, will not mind the austerity 
and simplicity of this distinction, especially because it comes out 
of a deep personal affection we all feel for him and the pride that 
we all take in his glorious service to the cause of science. 

I must congratulate Dr. Chandrasekhar on the extreme luci¬ 
dity of his talk. I have been a teacher all my life and, having 
depended mostly on that well-known commodity called common 
sense, I never had any pretentions to be designated as an ‘expert’. 

Presiding over the Second Nehru Memorial Lecture, New Delhi, Novem¬ 
ber 13, 1968 
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But not infrequently, I have been required to meet experts, to 
listen to them and to sit—without looking bored—at their learn¬ 
ed discussions. My experience has led me to the convenient, 
although naive, belief that an expert is one who makes simple 
things look extremely complex and difficult and mystifies the com¬ 
mon man. But I found that this lecture by Dr. Chandrasekhar 
was exhilaratingly different. He was speaking on a very difficult 
and highly advanced scientific subject. The ideas he was trying 
to put across were extremely abstruse. And yet he spoke in so 
lucid a style that even I could follow the essence of his thesis. I 
hope you will all agree with me if I say that such clarity and 
simplicity can only come from a genius who has a perfect com¬ 
mand over his subject. 

Of all the sciences, I have always been fascinated by astro¬ 
nomy. It is the only science, as Prof. Chandrasekhar has told 
us, for which we have a continuous record from ancient times to 
the present. It is again the earliest science which brought 
together the people of different nations of the world in a common 
endeavour to understand the universe we live in and thus laid 
the foundation of the one-world towards which we are inevitably 
moving at present. It is on the platform of this science that man 
comes face to face with the immensity of the universe and has 
to speak of distances in terms of hundreds of thousands of light 
years and of time, in terms of billions of years. This is, therefore, 
the one science which makes man feel humble by making him 
realise that he is an infinitesimal speck—both in space and time— 
in the universe as a whole. I believe this lesson in humility is 
good for one’s soul. Moreover, it was this science that addressed 
itself to some of the oldest and most fundamental questions man 
has been trying to seek an answer to: What is all this world 
about ? How did it all begin ? And whither is it all leading ? 
As Prof. Chandrasekhar has pointed out, these questions were not 
limited to astronomy. All religions and all philosophical sys¬ 
tems also felt the need and the urge to answer them so that both 
science and religion found themselves in the pursuit of the same 
objectives. But the answers were not easy to come by; and in 
the course of the long history of human thought, some of these 
questions appeared to be meaningless to some generations, but 
they became more meaningful to scientists of another generation. 
Science now appears to be on the threshold of finding some tenta¬ 
tive answers to them. 

To my mind, this is a good illustration to show how science 
and religion which began at a common point centuries ago and 
drifted apart in the last few centuries are again tefiding to draw 
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closer together at present. From the beginning of known his¬ 
tory till about the sixteenth century, man was mostly concerned 
with basic religious and philosophic problems. With the advent 
of science, and spectacular results it gave in the conquest of 
Nature, these preoccupations of hundreds of years were set aside 
and man lost himself in the pursuit of material plenty through the 
development of science and technology. He realised very soon, 
however, that technological societies, in spite of all the affluence 
they bring, can create a great strain in the lives of the people 
and that peace and prosperity without can nowhere compensate 
for the lack of peace within. Man has, therefore, again begun to 
address himself to the fundamental problems of life. There is a 
greater awareness now of the basic issues which religion has 
raised and a deeper realisation that life will neither be safe nor 
meaningful unless man’s conquest of nature is balanced by the 
conquest of his own self. It is this return to the basic issues of life 
in which, science and religion will have to work together that one 
finds the best guarantee of a safer and prosperous future for 
mankind. 

Prof. Chandrasekhar, may 1, on behalf of myself and the 
Nehru Memorial Trust and all of us gathered here, offer you our 
very hearty thanks for all the trouble that you have taken in 
coming to India to deliver this lecture in the memory of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru to whose vision and dynamism India owes most 
of its recent scientific advance? I wish you a long life of still 
greater service to the cause of science. I am sure you will con* 
tinue to inspire hundreds of our young men and women to dedi¬ 
cate their lives to the pursuit of scientific truth. Wherever you 
may be. we shall always look upon you as one of us and as a 
great son of India who has tried his best to preserve the glorious 
traditions of this country and has brought renown and glory to 
its name. 


CONSTITUTION-MAKING 

I AM glad to associate myself with this function of releasing these 
five volumes on the framing of India’s Constitution. By a 
happy coincidence, today marks the nineteenth anniversary of 
the final meeting of the Constituent Assembly at which, in the 

Releasing the five volumes of Framing of the Confttntfion of India 
New Delhi, November 26, 1968 
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phraseology of the preamble, we adopted and gave to ourselves 
the Constitution. It is an achievement of great importance on 
which I would like to congratulate Shri B. Shiva Rao and the 
members of the Committee who undertook this monumental task 
on behalf of the Indian Institute of Public Administration. 

On other occasions of this nature 1 have expressed the opi¬ 
nion that a formal ceremony of releasing a work of literary or 
historical value hardly does justice to the work itself. In the 
present case, however, it is an achievement of such national 
importance that an exception deserves to be made. 

This is the first time, I believe, that an attempt of this magni¬ 
tude has been made to gather all the available source-material 
on the Indian Constitution. The prefect was organised more 
than seven years ago by the Indian Institute of Public Administra¬ 
tion with the blessings and active encouragement of the first dis¬ 
tinguished President of India. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, who was 
also the President of the Constituent Assembly. Later, my 
immediate predecessor. Dr. Radhakrishnan. who had shown keen 
interest in the project, wrote a foreward to the volumes. Our 
first Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, considered the study to 
be one of “enduring importance” and generally gave a great deal 
of practical assistance and support to the project. 

To a student of the Indian Constitution, and more particu¬ 
larly to one interested in its historical evolution', the main source- 
material that was hitherto available was contained in the debates 
of the Constituent Assembly and in the published reports of some 
of its Committees. When the Constituent Assembly concluded 
its labours on January 25, 1950, no machinery was provided to 
document its papers and preserve them for future reference. His¬ 
torical research in India, whether in the field of our political 
struggle or of Constitutional development, I regret to say, has not 
yet been placed on a planned basis. For a number of years 
after the Constitution came into force, no serious effort seems to 
have been made by anyone to gather for publication the various 
documents pertaining to the Constituent Assembly and its work of 
Constitution-making. 

It was a happy idea, therefore, on the part of the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration to have sponsored this project 
with Shri B. Shiva Rao as the Chairman of the Project Committee. 
These volumes which are being released today are evidence of 
the skill and high degree of competence with which the Com¬ 
mittee has assembled together from different sources alt the rele¬ 
vant and important papers relating to the Constittient Assembly. 
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The work consists of a study volume and four other volumes 
of select documents. The study volume is a lucid and readable 
account of the progress of the several provisions of the Constitu¬ 
tion through various stages before they finally assumed the form 
in which they appear in the Constitution. The other volumes 
start with the documents relating to the earlier nationalist efforts 
at Constitution-making by leaders of India's freedom movement. 
Iliose, though not directly related to the Constituent Assembly 
which was set up under the British Cabinet Mission’s plan in 
1946, throw significant light on a study of this kind because they 
enable us to appreciate the limitations placed on the several cons¬ 
tructive attempts that these leaders made at different points towards 
achieving the goal of a Constitution framed by Indians to suit 
India’s interests and needs. The documents published in these 
volumes make avaUable for the first time to students of the 
Indian Constitution, a large mass of authentic literature contain¬ 
ed in memoranda, notes. Committee proceedings and comments 
which the Assembly and its Committees had before them in for¬ 
mulating their final decisions. 

As these volumes reveal, a great deal of thinking and discus¬ 
sion had taken place behind the scences in the evolution of our 
Constitution even before it reached the Assembly Chamber for 
debate, consideration and adoption. These discussions also reveal 
to some extent the socio-economic and political forces that con¬ 
tributed to the decisions of the Assembly and provide a close 
view of the thought-processes of those who contributed most to 
the making of the Constitution. 

India can nev^ be too grateful to the members of the Draft¬ 
ing Committee presided over by Dr. B. R. Ambedkar and con¬ 
sisting of Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar, K. M. Munshi, N. Gopala- 
swami Ayyangar, Muhamad Saadullah. T. T. Kiishnamachari 
and N. Madhava Rau, for all of whom it was a task of dedica¬ 
tion. The late B. N. Rau, who functioned as Constitutional 
Adviser to the Constituent Assembly, took over this assignment 
as a labour of love and gave the best part of his brilliant career 
to the task of independent India framing her own Constitution. 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the President of the Assembly, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, C. Rajagopalachari. Maulana Azad 
and a number of other eminent sons of India brought to bear on 
the Constitution a knowledge and authority derived from thdr 
rich experience. The leaders of the then Provincial Govern¬ 
ments were all persons who have a abiding place in India’s politi¬ 
cal emancipation. They too contributed in no small measure to 
the decisions of the Constituent Assembly, especially on matters 
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concerning the form of government and the legislative, adminis¬ 
trative and financial relations between the Centre and the States. 

Posterity, 1 am sure, will acclaim and recall with gratitude 
the herculean labours of the makers of the Constitution rendered 
in circumstances of the utmost gravity. Partition, the, assassina¬ 
tion of Mahatma Gandhi and the administration of the country 
handicapped by its services, disorganised through the sudden with¬ 
drawal of British authority, threw a heavy responsibility on 
India’s leaders which they discharged with admirable courage and 
fortitude. The welding together of Provinces and Princely States 
into a single federal structure will remain a permanent tribute to 
Sardar Patel’s statesmanship and spirit of give-and-take. 

1 have no doubt that these volumes will serve an essential 
purpose. All over the world, where our Constitution is an object 
of study, students, teachers, lawyers and research workers will 
turn to them for reference and guidance. I extend my warm 
good wishes to the Indian Institute of Public Administration and 
to the Chairman and other members of the Project Committee 
and congratulate them on the high standard they have set in 
analytical research. 


WELFARE OF MENTALLY RETARDED 

CHILDREN 

1 AM very happy to be here on this occasion. My field, as you 
know, has always been education, and this is one of the areas 
of education that has unfortunately been much neglected—^the 
education and training of the mentally handicapped. 

The Education Commission has estimated that there are at 
least 1,400.000 mentally retarded children of school-going age in 
the country. For them normal schools are out of question. 
They must be taught at a slow pace and by special methods. 
They can only get the care and attention they need in special 
schools and centres. 

This vast problem can only be tackled effectively by the joint 
efforts of Government, voluntary organisations and indjividuals. 

Laying the foundation-stone of a new building for the mentally 
retarded children, Okhia, New Delhi, April 6,1969 
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That is why it is encouraging that a voluntary organisation like 
the Delhi Society for the Welfare of Mentally Retarded Children 
has come forward to build this much-needed Centre. 

I understand that the project is the result of the efforts of a 
number of people who come into closest contact with the men¬ 
tally retarded—the doctors to whom the parents turn for advice, 
the psychologists who test the children, the educationists who 
teach them, the social workers, and above all. the parents who 
know better than anyone else what mental retardation means and 
who are anxious that their children should have the chance to 
make the most of their limited capacities. 

In a rural society, mental retardation does not pose great pro¬ 
blems. The children are looked after by the village community 
and are rendered help in the Simple tasks of village life. But in 
an industrial and urban society, these children are subject to great 
hardship. They may not be able to travel alone in busy streets; 
they may not be equipped for the complications of a machine 
age; they may be limited to the small world of a city house, 
perhaps tying down the mother or other members of the family. 

On humanitarian grounds, both for the sake of the children 
and for their families, we have a duty to see that these children 
are properly educated, at the same time recognising that wherever 
possible they also need the loving care of their homes for their 
happy and balanced development. 

But humanitarian grounds are not the only grounds. It is 
generally estimated in Western countries that the mentally retard¬ 
ed total more than one per cent of the population. The percent¬ 
age will not be less in our own country. This is a vast reserve of 
manpower that the country cannot allow to remain idle and un¬ 
wanted. Most of the mentally retarded can be taught to do valu¬ 
able work, either in open employment or in sheltered workshops. 
We must make use of their potential and give them the satisfac¬ 
tion of being useful. 

That is why I am glad to see that this project goes on from 
school to workshop training, with the ultimate aim of placing the 
young adults in employment, sheltered or otherwise. 

At first sight it seems an overwhelming problem that one 
per cent of our population should be mentally retarded. But look 
at it like this. Each one of those children is surrounded by about 
20 people who care for his future—his parents, his grand-parents, 
brothers and sisters, uncles, aunts, cousins, neighbours and family 
friends. That means that one person in five in the country has. 
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or should have, a vital interest in the welfare of the mentally 
retarded. Capture the support of those people and you have 
gone a long way in solving the problem. 

One last word on the aim of education. It is good that those 
mentally retarded children who have the ability should learn to 
read and write. But not all of them will, and readiilg and writ¬ 
ing is not the only form of education. They will also learn skills 
of hand and eye that will give them satisfaction in a job well done. 

The aim of education is the development of the human being 
as a whole, so that the child, whatever his limitations, may be 
equipped to face life with confidence. This. T am sure, will be 
the aim of this Centre. 










